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LAND FOR MILITARY TRAINING. 


AN APPEAL AND A SUGGESTION. 
BY COLONEL G. K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF, C.LE., RE, 


[“OuR great want in this country is land for mancuvring 
purposes, and not small pieces of hall-marked plains the 
features of which are known by heart by every unit in the 
service, but land whereon the ‘eye for country’ can be de- 
veloped. No rifle-range or bursts of patriotism can compensate 
for this deficiency. Our troops are still mostly barrack-square 
soldiers, though we gunners perhaps fare best in this line, as 
our ranges are fairly unsophisticated and extensive. You have, 
I imagine, no idea how difficult it is for troops to obtain 
concessions in this matter. As soon as a landowner smells 
the War Office in his vicinity, he looks upon the occasion as 
one on which to make a pile by extortion.” 

The above is an extract from a letter, dated 6th July 1906, 
from an artillery officer in camp to the Editor, received after 
the following article was in type. 

It is printed here as affording striking and independent evidence 
of the correctness of Col. Scott Moncrieff's views, and the urgent 
necessity for their adoption.—Ed. B. M.} 


IN the third volume of ‘ “‘ The 
Times” History of the War 
in South Africa,’ there occurs 
at the conclusion of the tenth 
chapter—that dealing with 
Spion Kop—a passage which 
is so full of warning to the 
nation that it should never be 
forgotten. The chapter to 
which it is a fitting conclusion 
is one which surely cannot be 
read by any patriotic Briton 
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without a strong sense of shame 
and humiliation. The author 
has drawn with unsparing 
hand a picture of ineptitude, 
vacillation, and confusion, the 
darkness of which is only re- 
lieved by the record of indi- 
vidual acts of heroism on the 
part of subordinate officers, 
whose devotion to duty was 
usually rewarded by death or 
disablement for the rest of their 
L 
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lives. The conclusion to which 
we allude is as follows :— 


“The neglect of all but the formal 
elements of strategy and tactics, the 
incapacity to realise the value of 
knowledge, the disregard of the dif- 
ficult problems involved in scientific 
organisation, the shrinking from 
whole-hearted decisions, the flinching 
from necessary sacrifices — in ot. 
words, the whole refusal to believe in 
the deadly seriousness of war, what 
were they but the normal intellectual 
and moral atmosphere in which the 
British army—and indeed the whole 
British nation — had long lived? 
Given that atmosphere, given tlie 
organisation of the British army, 
given the * ye acilities for training which 
wt enjoyed, and hesitation, confusion, 
and failure were but the normal 
results to be expected when a British 
general attempted to handle a force 
of any size in the presence of the 
ene age Spion Kop was lost . . 
by dershot and Pall Mall, by the 

ouse of Commons, and by the 
nation.” ! 


Truly a terrible indictment, 
but who can deny its accuracy ? 

It is with a view to consider- 
ing some of the details in this 
indictment, emphasised above, 
and with the desire to make 
a few practical suggestions as 
to the means whereby now, in 
time of peace, the faults of the 
past may be remedied, that the 
present article is written. 

“Si vis pacem, para bellum,” 
is an oft-quoted saying, but, 
like many other similar maxims, 
few men, other than those pro- 
fessionally concerned, pay the 
least attention to it. The atti- 
tude of the average Briton, 
during peace, towards the 
army and navy, is generally 
that of a professional man or 
tradesman towards a member 
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of a different calling or craft. 
As one can hardly expect a 
barrister, for instance, to take 
much interest in the proceed- 
ings of the College of Phy- 
sicians, or a baker to be con- 
cerned with the state of the 
building trades, so most people 
in civil life regard the national 
defensive services as something 
outside their daily lives and 
responsibilities, except in so 
far as they have to contribute 
something—it may be only the 
infinitesimal amount involved 
in their indirect taxation—to- 
wards the national exchequer. 
As to accepting any “ necessary 
sacrifices,” or believing “in the 
deadly seriousness of war,” 
this, as a rule, is quite an un- 
heard of and to them prepos- 
terous demand. 

There are some, indeed, who 
go further and think that the 
army and navy are to a cer- 
tain extent appanages of aris- 
tocratic government; that the 
maintenance of these services 
in a state of efficiency is only 
advocated by the landlord class 
because they provide occupa- 
tion and livelihood for their 
sons in the commissioned ranks. 
This idea is a survival of the 
old jealousy of Parliament and 
people towards a_ standing 
army which might be used by 
the Crown for unconstitutional 
ends. 

Our islands have been for- 
tunate for many generations 
in not having heard the actual 
sounds of war. Long may this 
blissful state of things exist! 
No one that has witnessed in 
any degree the horrors of war, 





1 The portions in italics are not so marked in the original. 
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and the misery which accom- 
panies it, can do otherwise 
than earnestly hope and pray 
that these may never again be 
witnessed among us. But for 
that very reason it is the duty 
of those who know to take 
every possible means of pre- 
vention. If, with all Europe 
armed, we do not make our- 
selves as @ nation ready for 
defence, the day may come 
when we may have an even 
ruder awakening than that 
which the Boers gave us. 

Whatever may be the means 
of obtaining recruits for an 
army —a subject which is 
beyond our present considera- 
tion—there is no question that, 
if an army is to be maintained 
at all, it must be trained, not 
for peace display, but for “the 
deadly seriousness of war.” 

To train an army for war, 
there must be ground suitable 
for such training. It is evident, 
even to those who have never 
read anything on the subject 
beyond what is contained in 
the daily papers, that modern 
warfare is quite different from 
what it was when the range 
of firearms was only 60 to 80 
yards. Thus the barrack- 
square, with what Lord Wol- 
seley has called fits “childish 
evolutions,” which were suit- 
able enough 100 years ago, 
is now merely a place for the 
most elementary instructions. 
The real training of the soldier 
begins in the open field. 

The first and most important 
of all requisites for training is 
that the soldier shall be pro- 
vided with a suitable weapon, 
and that he shall learn how to 
use this weapon. He must do 
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so first under conditions which 
will make him individually 
expert, and then under such 
conditions as will make him 
and others organised with him 
in fighting units, a formidable 
mass of men,—a mighty weapon 
when yielded by a master-mind. 
The latter part of this training 
is of even greater importance 
than the former. 

The first part is carried out 
on the rifle- range where the 
soldier fires at a distinct mark 
at a known range, with all 
the accompaniments of leisure, 
comfortable position, and the 
possible attraction of prizes. 
Rifle-ranges are a most im- 
portant stage in the soldier’s 
training. They are, rightly, 
provided on ground purchased 
out of the public funds, and 
fitted with butts, targets, &c., 
of a permanent character. 

But after all, though this 
training is of very great im- 
portance, it is, so to speak, 
only the grammar. We have 
to pass on to the exercises. 

It is one thing to shoot at a 
mark calmly, coolly, and com- 
fortably. It is quite another 
story to shoot at a dodging 
object partially seen, when the 
shooter himself is one among a 
mass of men acting under the 
command of a leader, possibly 
tired with hard marching, 
slipping or stumbling over 
rough ground, and blown with 
hard running. And yet that 
is the sort of shooting one has 
to do in battle, plus another 
decidedly disturbing factor, 
very much in evidence in war, 
though not so in peace—viz., 
that the target is not then a 
mere passive receiver, but a 
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very active returner, of deadly 
missiles. 

To train men for battle, as 
far as possible, the instruction 
on the rifle-range must be sup- 
plemented by what is called 
‘field - firing.” Ground is 
selected where, by means of 
wires and other devices, tar- 
gets, not of a conspicuous 
character, are made suddenly 
to rise at unexpected places 
and at unknown ranges. 
Other targets move rapidly 
across from one covered point 
to another. The troops mean- 
while are brought to the 
position with all the pre- 
cautions and much of the 
marching and other conditions 
that would take place on 
actual service. It is evident 
that this training has in- 


creased in importance as the 
accuracy of modern weapons 


has become more perfect. It 
is also evident that where it 
can be carried out with masses 
of all arms,—cavalry, infantry, 
artillery, and engineers,—it is 
the highest form of training 
that can be devised. But it 
is clear that the ground re- 
quired is not always easy to 
find. It must be extensive, 
not only for the actual firing, 
but for the preliminary march- 
ing and mancuvring. The 
safety of the public must also 
be carefully considered. The 
formal rifle-range will no 
longer suffice. The stop-butts 
or other obstacles which have 
safeguarded the public are ob- 
viously no protection against 
firing, no longer by individ- 
uals, but by companies or 
larger or smaller detachments, 
and without the supervision 
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and deliberation that takes 
place in the ordinary range 
practice. The ground for 
field-firing, therefore, must be 
in some isolated and hilly part 
of the country, and must be 
fairly extensive. Furthermore, 
to give scope and thorough- 
ness to the training, it should, 
if possible, not take place 
year after year on the same 
place. 

It is easy enough in some 
parts of the world—e.g., our 
frontier stations in India—to 
satisfy these conditions, but it 
is not easy to do so ir the 
British Isles. It is, however, 
with the Home Army that we 
are at present concerned ; but 
it may be remarked paren- 
thetically that the ease with 
which the conditions of such 
training are met on the Indian 
frontier is one reason why the 
old frontier regiments were so 
efficient. 

Another important part of 
the regular soldier’s training 
is, that he should be taught 
to move easily and rapidly 
over rough hill country. It 
does not necessarily follow that 
this should form part of the 
training of our auxiliary troops. 
Their réle is the defence of 
their native land, the peculi- 
arities of which we shall con- 
sider presently. The soldier 
of the regular army, however, 
has to be trained for warfare 
in any part of the world; and 
that being the case, he must 
be trained not only on easy 
and level ground, but among 
hills. It may be thought that 
the mere scrambling over a 
hill comes naturally to any 
healthy man, and that no 
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special practice in this respect 
is necessary. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that a 
very large proportion of our 
recruits are town-bred. Read- 
ers of ‘Punch’ will remember 
Leech’s charming pictures of 
Mr Briggs slipping, perspir- 
ing, wholly ill at ease, but 
with his honest heart in the 
right place, when in pursuit 
of stag or salmon in the High- 
lands. They would see the 
counterpart of this if they 
witnessed a company or bat- 
talion of Cockneys, led by 
active, athletic young officers, 
charging over some steep hill 
country. You might as well 
expect them to keep their 
feet as you would expect an 
English hunter to cross an 
Irish ditch-and-bank country 
without any preliminary school- 
ing. That our town-bred lads 
will gallantly struggle over the 
worst of ground after a trusted 
leader has been proved again 
and again—as in the case, for 
instance, of the Middlesex 
Regiment at Spion Kop; but 
it is because their hearts are 
sound, and not because they 
have had a fair chance in 
their training. 

Apart from the mass of 
troops, there are some who 
should specially be trained as 
scouts. To quote the official 
instructions, these “should be 
able to find their way across 
country both by day and 
night. They should be able 
to read a map and to work 
by sun and compass, by ob- 
servation of landmarks, and 
by the direction of water- 
sheds and streams. . . . They 
should be trained to cover 
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long distances at the double, 
and also to climb steep hills.” 

The reasons for such train- 
ing are manifest. It was the 
absence of trained scouts that 
led to many of our South 
African disasters. Instances 
of the value of such men in 
our Indian frontier campaigns 
are numerous. 

Let us now turn to another 
branch of the soldier’s training, 
that which is included in the 
term “military engineering.” 
That the spade is only second 
in importance to the rifle is a 
fact too well known. to need 
comment. Some say that the 
British soldier is averse to 
digging. It may be so, but 
he can be trained to dig, and 
to do so very well. But it 
must be done in the right way. 
To take a company of men to 
a deserted corner of land near 
the barracks, and then make 
them dig a regulation form of 
shelter trench, based on no 
tactical plan, and defending 
nothing in particular, may be 
good exercise for their muscles ; 
but it is not, except in a very 
rudimentary sense of the word, 
military engineering. For the 
positions of the trenches, their 
suitability to the tactical ob- 
ject, their concealment from 
view, their power for offence, 
are far more important than 
the exact dimensions or design. 
To execute such work there 
must be land, the rougher the 
better. Materials may or may 
not be available for executing 
the demands of the text-books, 
but in a rough country the main 
point is the “utilisation of the 
means available, the stones, the 
shrubs, the banks, and ditches.” 
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Training in tactical opera- 
tions varies from the instruc- 
tion of a company to the com- 
bined operations of divisions 
and army corps—the latter 
being a force of which we, in 
Great Britain and Ireland, 
have practically no experience. 
The simplest tactical opera- 
tions, such as outpost work, 
reconnaissance, and advanced 
or flank guards, can sometimes 
be carried out on ground near 
barracks without trespassing 
on private property. Very 
frequently, however, such in- 
struction has to be accom- 
panied by various unreal sup- 
positions, owing to the limits 
of the land available. An ad- 
vanced guard, for instance, is 
supposed to send out flanking 
parties to the right and left 
to guard against surprise. 
But it is frequently the case 
that such action would involve 
trespass, and the flankers are 
either entirely withdrawn or 
march along the edges of the 
public road with a few yards 
at most between them. The 
instruction thus afforded is 
obviously a minus quantity. 

Manceuvres on a iarger scale 
have long been recognised as 
the highest form of peace train- 
ing. As far as instruction is 
concerned, they are more valu- 
able to officers than to the 
rank and file, and they are 
specially useful in the practice 
they afford in the concomitants 
of war, such as arrangements 
for supply and transport, camp- 
ing arrangements, transmission 
of orders, and mutual working 
of the various arms. In our 
country the exigencies of 
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of some sort be allowed at 
night, hence tents have to ac- 
company the troops, and for 
the transport of these and 
other necessary baggage, large 
numbers of country carts have 
to be hired, and many other 
similar duties have to be ar- 
ranged by the staff. Indeed, 
only those who have had to 
make such arrangements are 
aware what an enormous 
amount of “bandobust” — to 
use an expressive Indian word 
—is required for even a few 
days’ operations. 

Too frequently, however, the 
value of the actual manceuvres 
is much diminished by two 
drawbacks. The first is that, 
owing to the fences, hedges, 
&c., which intersect the land 
in all directions, and which 
as a rule are scrupulously 
respected, the manceuvring 
troops are obliged to resort 
to movements which in war 
would be impossible. The 
other drawback is that, owing 
to the preservation of game, 
certain areas are deemed as 
being out of bounds or im- 
passable, a circumstance which 
at once gives unreality to the 
whole of the operations. 

The first of these disadvan- 
tages is the more serious of 
the two, especially when con- 
sidered in connection with the 
training of auxiliary troops. 
The proper use of hedges, 
walls, &c., by troops either 
on the attack or defence is 
most important, and so far 
from avoiding these, our troops, 
especially those whose special 
réle is the defence of their 
native land, ought to be trained 
to make the utmost possible 
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use of them. In fact, the 
intersected condition of the 
British Isles is a defensive 
factor of the highest value if 
properly taken advantage of. 
The damage which might be 
done in the course of a day’s 
manceuvres to hedges and walls, 
by troops making proper use 
of them in attack or defence, 
can quickly be repaired again 
by parties of sappers detailed 
to accompany the columns. 
The experiment has been tried, 
and it has been found that in 
such cases farmers are acqui- 
escent, though perhaps not 
complaisant. 

It is, however, when the 
claims for compensation have 
to be met that the bill of costs 
for manceuvres mounts high. 
In some parts of our country 
the presence of troops means 
that the people try to establish 
by any means, fair or foul, the 
most exorbitant claims. Some 
of these are ludicrous enough. 
In one of the Irish divisional 
manceuvres of 1904, a claim 
was made by a farmer for the 
wages for one day of two of 
his labourers. On being asked 
on what grounds he claimed 
this, his reply was that the 
whole army had passed along 
a road adjacent to a field 
where the men were work- 
ing, and “naturally the men 
stopped work to see them”! 

In another case a field had 
been hired for the camp of a 
division for one night. The 
sum paid was a substantial 
one, and it included the use of 
a pump for supplying water to 
the troops. The pump, how- 
ever, was very old and rusty, 
and under the vigorous arm 
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of the British soldier it broke. 
The owner promptly sent in a 
claim for £10. The compensa- 
tion officer offered him a smaller 
sum, which was indignantly 
refused. Ultimately the com- 
pensation officer appealed to 
the commanding engineer, who 
sent an artificer to repair the 
pump. The artificer put in 
new valves and a new rod, 
making the pump practically 
as good as new for eleven 
shillings. 

But the worst case that has 
ever come before the writer 
was in connection with a field- 
firing area. From what has 
been said above it will be seen 
that a good field-firing ground 
is not easy to find. However, 
in this case there was an excel- 
lent place for the actual firing, 
and close to it a suitable piece 
of rough ground for prelimin- 
ary mancuvres. Between the 
two lay a small strip of land 
which had to be crossed by 
troops passing from one to the 
other. The tenant of this land 
had agreed to accept a certain 
sum on account of permitting 
passage of troops, albeit the 
actual crossing of the men did 
absolutely no damage to the 
land, which was all moorland 
pasture. Everything appeared 
settled, when the landlord in- 
terfered. He had met one of 
the staff-officers concerned at 
some country house, and he 
wrote privately, saying he 
hoped this officer would help 
him to get a good large sum 
out of the Government. When 
he received a very cold reply, 
he sent in a most preposterous 
demand, threatening to prevent 
all passage of troops whatever 
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unless his claim were paid. 
Surely this is blackmail of the 
very worst description. 

The result of this greed is 
frequently that it defeats its 
own ends. At some cavalry 
manceuvres in 1905 arrange- 
ments had been made for a 
camp, hired for a handsome 
sum, near a certain town. A 
regiment which was to occupy 
the ground arrived there and 
pitched camp. No sooner had 
they settled down comfortably 
than the municipal authorities 
demanded a further sum or 
threatened to cut off the 
water-supply. Fortunately the 
general of the brigade was 
there. He at once ordered 
the troops to strike camp and 
march off to another camp at 
some distance, leaving the en- 
raged townspeople, who were 
thus deprived of the custom of 
the troops, to settle matters 
with their discomfited mayor 
and corporation. 

Unfortunately these instances 
of greed are by no means isol- 
ated ones. The duty of select- 
ing suitable ground for training 
and manceuvres, and of arrang- 
ing schemes to fit in with the 
ground so selected, rests with 
the officers of the general staff. 
It is with reluctance that one 
has to admit that a large part 
of the time of those officers 
is taken up with the sordid 
haggling over preposterous de- 
mands on the part of their 
fellow-countrymen, who, like 
the daughters of the horse- 
leech, are never satisfied, and 
continually are erying, “ Give, 
give.” 

Here it may be stated that 
although arrangements for 
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peace manceuvres and training 
involve all the above tedious 
and disagreeable wrangling, 
the state of affairs in regard 
to military training nowadays 
is very different from that 
which prevailed, say, fifteen 
years ago. The difference is 
as great as the old scarlet and 
blue uniforms differ from the 
invisible, though not beautiful, 
service uniforms of the present 
day. 

In a bright, clever series of 
sketches of Aldershot life, pub- 
lished some eighteen years ago, 
there was one which truthfully, 
though sarcastically, described 
the close of a field-day some- 
what in the following terms, 
as far as our recollection goes: 
‘“ And then, a sufficient amount 
of blank ammunition having 
been fired off, the troops march 
back to barracks, in ample time 
for the men’s dinners.” That 
hits off exactly what was the 
old story. Now, although the 
men’s dinners are infinitely 
better cooked and more com- 
fortably served than they used 
to be, they are never allowed 
to be taken into account. It 
is better that the men should 
occasionally suffer discomfort 
than that they should be un- 
trained. And their training is 
only limited by the facilities 
afforded to their officers in ob- 
taining land for the necessary 
instruction. 

The British nation are ac- 
cused in ‘“ The Times ” History 
of the War in South Africa’ 
of “refusal to believe in the 
deadly seriousness of war.” 
What about our Continental 
neighbours? Mr Haldane has 
recently said, with much truth, 
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that we ought to consider the 
needs of the British army from 
the standpoint of the British 
nation. While accepting the 
full truth of this, is it wise to 
ignore the attitude of other 
nations ? 

Let us look at the French 
manceuvres, a8 reported by an 
English cavalry officer last 
autumn, The ground selected 
is in open undulating lands in 
eastern France. The country 
is dotted over, not with de- 
tached farms, but with villages 
—an indication here that the 
tillers of the soil have had to 
combine for mutual protection. 
(One sees the same co-operation 
in every part of the world 
which has been exposed to the 
scourge of war. In our peace- 
ful islands and in the colonies 
men can live securely apart 
from each other.) The face of 
the country is uninterrupted 
by hedges or fences, for the 
land is arable, not pastoral ; 
and at the time when manceu- 
vres take place the crops have 
been reaped, so that the troops 
can go anywhere. There are 
woods, and even forests; but 
they are not game-preserves, 
and the troops can enter. 
There are no questions of com- 
pensation. The troops are 
billeted in the villages, in the 
houses of the inhabitants (a 
procedure which, except in 
“victualling-houses,” is illegal 
in our country). Tents are 
therefore not required, and 
the baggage-train is a mere 
nothing. 

The people, however, need 
not to be reminded of the 
“deadly seriousness of war.” 
Most of the adult male popu- 
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lation have already served in 
the army. The stories of their 
military career, possibly of the 
war thirty-six years ago, have 
been related again and again 
to the youngsters. 


*¢ Audiet cives acuisse ferrum, 


Audiet pugnas vitio parentum 
Rara juventus.” 


They, too, expect to have their 
turn. The army is to them a 
national concern. The whole 
population realises that the 
more efficient the army is, the 
safer are their fields and vine- 
yards. They are ordered to 
supply billets to the troops. 
They need only give them 
shelter in barns or sheds, but 
in many cases they invite the 
men to share the humble hos- 
pitality of their cottages, and 
give them of their very best. 
The soldiers return this kindly 
welcome by invariably behav- 
ing well. The work of the 
staff in settling claims is re- 
duced to a minimum. The 
French peasant at all events 
is not “flinching from necessary 
sacrifices,” nor “refusing to be- 
lieve in the deadly seriousness 
of war.” His memory on the 
subject is not lulled to sleep by 
years of prosperous peace. 
Surely there are many 
in our land who would 
gladly help in this matter 
of land for military training, 
if they possibly could do so. 
It is evident that the War 
Department, even though it 
had an unlimited Treasury 
behind it and purchased lands 
with an absolutely unstinted 
hand, could not possibly buy 
all that is required. It has, 
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indeed, bought several import- 
ant estates in mountainous dis- 
tricts—Okehampton in Devon- 
shire, Trawsfynydd in North 
Wales, Glen Imaal in Wicklow, 
Stobs in the Cheviot Hills; 
but these places are mainly for 
the practice and use of artillery, 
though no doubt practice for 
war cannot be fully carried out 
by one arm alone. But for the 
training of infantry, cavalry, 
and engineers far larger tracts 
of land are needed. It is not 
necessary that they should be 
exclusively occupied. Even in 
the artillery practice-grounds 
above mentioned, flocks and 
herds are pastured, only driven 
from one place to another when 
practice requires. Nor will the 
passage of dismounted troops 
do more damage to the land 
than the march of a line of 
beaters at an autumn shooting 
party. 

One difficulty, however, is 
that in our climate much, 
though by no means all, of 
the training has to take place 
in summer and early autumn, 
when the crops are still grow- 
ing, and when the birds are 
either nesting or when broods 
are young. Hence the most 
suitable and possible lands for 
training appear to be (a) waste 
sandy stretches along the coast ; 
(b) mountain or hill land which 
is not arable. 

As regards the first of these. 
There are in some parts of the 
coast what are called in Scot- 
land “links ”—a word that has 
been of late years confined to 
golf-courses, golf being a game 
best played on ground of this 
description—undulating sand- 
hills covered with rough grasses 





and weeds. These form ex- 
cellent grounds for certain 
training —e.g., minor tactics 
and field-engineering, and also 
being near the sea there are 
facilities for practising landing 
and embarking, &c. If the 
neighbouring farmers can be 
induced to allow the troops 
to practise defending hedges, 
walls, &c., in the background, 
there can be no better land for 
training, especially for our aux- 
iliary troops. It is true that 
some of these “links” have 
already been utilised for mili- 
tary purposes. Barry Links, 
near Dundee, and Magilligan 
in Ireland, are perhaps the 
most notable instances. 

With regard to hill-land the 
difficulty is greater. There are 
surely some individual proprie- 
tors who would be public- 
spirited enough to place their 
moorlands for a few weeks in 
the year at the disposal of the 
military authorities. There 
would possibly be a small 
diminution in the total bag of 
grouse, but it is very doubtful 
if this would be comparable 
with the loss by natural causes 
—e.g., a late frost, a wet nest- 
ing season, or the like. One 
difficulty is that moorland is 
often very far from military 
centres, and the expense of 
moving troops thereto might 
be prohibitive. That, however, 
is a matter for the military 
authorities to consider. If a 
landlord should be willing to 
place his land at their disposal 
and communicate with the 
general of the district, it would 
certainly be worth the latter’s 
while to do all he can to meet 
such an offer half-way. 
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But apart from the question 
of individual proprietors there 
are lands owned by the great 
cities which surely might be 
available. In connection with 
the water-supplies of our large 
towns—e.g., Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham —there are 
moorland estates forming the 
gathering-grounds round the 
great reservoirs, These have 
been purchased at great ex- 
pense, and all houses, farms, vil- 
lages, or other possible sources 
of pollution to the purity of 
the water, have been carefully 
removed. It is, of course, not 
suggested that camps of sol- 
diers should be formed on any 
part of such ground, as these 
camps would pollute the 
ground. But it would surely 
be possible to arrange for 
camps on ground outside the 
area of possible pollution, if 
the land within that area were 
available for the manceuvring 
of the troops. The mere fact 
of men scrambling all over the 
hillside, or men shooting at 
dummies placed in suitable 
positions, would not affect the 
purity of the water-supply in 
the least. The ground is, in 
nearly every case, of sufficient 
area and of sufficient variety 
to give the troops just the 
requisite amount of oppor- 
tunity to practise the various 
points mentioned above. The 
fact of the men having to 
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march a little distance from 
camps on other ground out- 
side the actual area of oper- 
ations would be rather an 
advantage than otherwise. 

Recently Glasgow has been 
the recipient of a Highland 
estate through the generosity 
of Mr Cameron Corbett, M.P. 
Is it too much to ask that one 
of the uses to which such a 
property shall be put is that 
it shall be available for na- 
tional military purposes? At 
all events, this and the other 
lands to which we have alluded 
are the property of the people, 
and it is to the people gener- 
ally, and not to individuals, 
that we must turn. It is in 
the interests of the public at 
large that the army exists at 
all, it is to their interest that 
it shall be efficient. It is for 
them to decide whether facil- 
ities at their disposal shall be 
made free to the troops for 
training. As has been pointed 
out above, a new generation of 
officers has arisen, and they will 
not be slow to take advantage 
of any facilities afforded. 

If, however, no facilities are 
given, if the same deplorable 
spirit of avarice still thwarts 
the efforts of those who are 
responsible for training troops, 
then the onus of any future 
disaster will fall, not on Alder- 
shot, or Pall Mall, or even on 
the House of Commons, but on 
the nation. 
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THE UNEXPECTED. 


BY JACK 


IT is a simple matter to 
see the obvious, to do the 
expected. The tendency of 
the individual life is to be 
static rather than dynamic, 
and this tendency is made into 
a propulsion by civilisation, 
where the obvious only is seen, 
and the unexpected rarely 
happens. When the unex- 
pected does happen, however, 
and when it is of sufficiently 
grave import, the unfit perish. 
They do not see what is 
not obvious, are unable to 
do the unexpected, are incap- 
able of adjusting their well- 
grooved lives to other and 
strange grooves. In _ short, 
when they come to the end 
of their own groove, they 
die. 

On the other hand, there are 
those that make toward sur- 
vival,—the fit individuals who 
escape from the rule of the 
obvious and the expected, and 
adjust their lives to no matter 
what strange grooves they may 
stray into or into which they 
may be forced. Such an 
individual was Edith Whittle- 
sey. She was born in a rural 
district of England, where life 
proceeds by rule of thumb, and 
the unexpected is so very un- 
expected that when it happens 
it is looked upon almost as an 
immorality. She went into 
service early, and, while yet a 
young woman, by rule-of- 
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thumb progression she became 
a lady’s-maid. 

The effect of civilisation is to 
impose human law upon en- 
vironment until it becomes 
machine-like in its regularity. 
The objectionable is eliminated, 
the inevitable is foreseen. One 
is not even made wet by the 
rain nor cold by the frost; 
while death, instead of stalking 
about gruesome and accidental, 
becomes a prearranged pageant, 
moving along a_ well-oiled 
groove to the family vault, 
where the hinges are kept 
from rusting and the dust from 
the air is swept continually 
away. 

Such was the environment 
of Edith Whittlesey. Nothing 
happened. It could scarcely 
be called a happening when, 
at the age of twenty-five, she 
accompanied her mistress on 
a bit of travel to the United 
States. The groove merely 
changed its direction. It was 
still the same groove and well 
oiled. It was a groove that 
bridged the Atlantic with un- 
eventfulness, so that the ship 
was no longer a ship in the 
midst of the sea, but a 
capacious, many - corridored 
hotel that moved swiftly and 
placidly, crushing the waves 
into submission with its colossal 
bulk until the sea was as a 
mill- pond, monotonous with 
quietude. And at the other 
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side the groove continued on 
over the land, a well-disposed, 
respectable groove, that sup- 
plied hotels at every stopping- 
place, and hotels on wheels 
between the stopping-places. 

In Chicago, while her mis- 
tress saw one side of social life, 
Edith Whittlesey saw another 
side; and when she left her 
lady’s service and became Edith 
Nelson, she betrayed, perhaps 
faintly, her ability to grapple 
with the unexpected and to 
master it. Hans Nelson, im- 
migrant, Swede by birth and 
carpenter by occupation, had in 
him that Teutonic unrest which 
drives the race ever westward 
on its great adventure. He 
was a large-muscled, stolid sort 
of a man, in whom little im- 
agination was coupled with 
immense initiative, and who 
possessed, withal, loyalty and 
affection as sturdy as his own 
strength. 

“When I have worked hard 
and saved me some money, I 
will go to Colorado,” he had 
told Edith on the day after their 
wedding. <A year later they 
were in Colorado, where Hans 
Nelson saw his first mining and 
caught the mining-fever him- 
self. His prospecting led him 
through the Dakotas, Idaho, 
and Eastern Oregon, and on 
into the mountains of British 
Columbia. In camp and on 
trail Edith Nelson was always 
with him, sharing his luck, his 
hardship, and his toil. The 
short step of the house-reared 
woman she exchanged for the 
long stride of the mountaineer. 
She learned to look upon 
danger clear-eyed and with 
understanding, losing for ever 
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that panic fear which is bred 
of ignorance, and which afflicts 
the city-reared, making them 
as silly as silly horses, so that 
they await fate in frozen horror 
instead of grappling with it, 
or stampede in blind self- 
destroying terror which clut- 
ters the way with their crushed 
Carcasses, 

Edith Nelson met the un- 
expected at every turn of the 
trail, and she trained her 
vision so that she saw in the 
landscape, not the obvious, but 
the concealed. She, who had 
never cooked in her life, learned 
to make bread without the 
mediation of hops, yeast, or 
baking-powder, and to bake 
bread, top and bottom, in a 
frying-pan before an open fire. 
And when the last cup of flour 
was gone and the last rind of 
bacon, she was able to rise to 
the occasion, and of moccasins 
and the softer-tanned bits of 
leather in the outfit to make 
a grub-substitute that somehow 
held a man’s soul in his body 
and enabled him to stagger on. 
She learned to pack a horse as 
well as a man,—a task to break 
the heart and the pride of any 
city-dweller,—andshe knew how 
to throw the hitch best suited 
for any particular kind of pack. 
Also, she could build a fire of 
wet wood in a downpour of 
rain and not lose her temper. 
In short, in all its guises she 
mastered the unexpected. But 
the Great Unexpected was yet 
to come into her life and put 
its test upon her. 

The gold-seeking tide was 
flooding northward into Alaska, 
and it was inevitable that - 
Hans Nelson and his wife 
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should be caught up by the 
stream and swept toward the 
Klondike. The autumn of 1897 
found them at Skaguay, but 
without the money to carry 
an outfit across Chilcoot Pass 
and float it down to Dawson. 
So Hans Nelson worked at his 
trade that winter and helped 
to rear the mushroom outfitting 
town of Skaguay. 

He was on the edge of things, 
and throughout the winter he 
heard all Alaska calling to 
him. Latuya Bay called 
loudest, so that the summer of 
1898 found him and his wife 
threading the mazes of the 
broken coast-line in seventy- 
foot Siwash canoes. With them 
were Indians, also three other 
men. The Indians landed them 


and their supplies in a lonely 
bight of land a hundred miles 
or so beyond Latuya Bay, and 


returned to Skaguay; but the 
three other men remained, for 
they were members of the or- 
ganised party. Each had put 
an equal share of capital into 
the outfitting, and the profits 
were to be divided equally. In 
that Edith Nelson undertook 
to cook for the outfit, a man’s 
share was to be her portion. 
First, spruce-trees were cut 
down and a three-room cabin 
constructed. To keep this 
cabin was Edith Nelson’s task. 
The task of the men was to 
search for gold, which they 
did; and to find gold, which 
they likewise did. It was not 
a startling find, merely a low- 
pay placer, where long hours 
of severe toil earned each man 
between fifteen and twenty 
dollars a-day. The brief 
Alaskan summer protracted it- 
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self beyond its usual length, 
and they took advantaze of 
the opportunity, delaying their 
return to Skaguay to the last 
moment. And then it was too 
late. Arrangements had been 
made to accompany the several 
dozen local Indians on their 
fall trading trip down the 
coast. The Siwashes had 
waited on the white people 
until the eleventh hour, and 
then departed. There was no 
course left the party but to 
wait for chance transportation. 
In the meantime the claim 
was cleaned up and firewood 
stocked in. 

The Indian summer had 
dreamed on and on, and then, 
suddenly, with the sharpness 
of bugles, winter came. It 
came in a single night, and 
the miners awoke to howling 
wind, driving snow, and freez- 
ing water. Storm followed 
storm, and between the storms 
there was the silence, broken 
only by the boom of the surf 
on the desolate shore, where 
the salt spray rimmed the 
beach with frozen white. 

All went well in the cabin. 
Their gold dust had weighed 
up something like eight thou- 
sand dollars, and they could 
not but be contented. The 
men made snowshoes, hunted 
fresh meat for the larder, and 
in the long evenings played 
endless games of whist and 
pedro. Now that the mining 
had ceased, Edith Nelson 
turned over the fire-building 
and the dish-washing to the 
men, while she darned their 
socks and mended their 
clothes. 

There was no grumbling, 
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no bickering nor petty quarrel- 
ling in the little cabin, and 
they often congratulated one 
another on the general happi- 
ness of the party. Hans Nel- 
son was stolid and easy-going, 
while Edith had long before 
won his unbounded admira- 
tion by her capacity for get- 
ting on with people. Harkey, 
a long, lank Texan, was un- 
usually friendly for one with 
a saturnine disposition, and, 
so long as his theory that 
gold grew was not challenged, 
was quite companionable. The 
fourth member of the party, 
Michael Dennin, contributed 
his Irish wit to the gaiety of 
the cabin. He was a large, 
powerful man, prone to sud- 
den rushes of anger over little 
things, and of unfailing good- 
humour under the stress and 
strain of big things. The fifth 


and last member, Dutchy, was 
the willing butt of the party. 
He even went out of his way 
to raise a laugh at his own 
expense in order to keep things 


cheerful. His deliberate aim 
in life seemed to be that of 
a maker of laughter. No 
serious quarrel had ever vexed 
the serenity of the party ; and, 
now that each had sixteen 
hundred dollars to show for 
a short summer’s work, there 
reigned the well-fed, contented 
spirit of prosperity. 

And then the unexpected 
happened. They had just sat 
down to the breakfast-table. 
Though it was already eight 
o'clock (late breakfasts had 
followed naturally upon cessa- 
tion of the steady work at 
mining), a candle in the neck 
of a bottle lighted the meal. 
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Edith and Hans sat at each 
end of the table. On one 
side, with their backs to the 
door, sat Harkey and Dutchy. 
The place on the other side 
was vacant. Dennin had not 
yet come in. 

Hans Nelson looked at the 
empty chair, shook his head 
slowly, and with a ponderous 
attempt at humour, said, 
“Always is he first at the 
grub. It is very strange. 
Maybe he is sick.” 

“Where is Michael?” Edith 
asked. 

“Got up a little ahead of 
us and went outside,” Harkey 
answered. 

Dutchy’s face beamed mis- 
chievously. He pretended 
knowledge of Dennin’s ab- 
sence, and affected a mysteri- 
ous air, while they clamoured 
for information. Edith, after 
a peep into the men’s bunk- 
room, returned to the table. 
Hans looked at her, and she 
shook her head. 

“He was never late at meal- 
time before,” she remarked. 

“T cannot understand,” said 
Hans. “Always has he the 
great appetite like the horse.” 

“Tt is too bad,” Dutchy said, 
with a sad shake of his head. 

They were beginning to 
make merry over their com- 
rade’s absence. 

“Itis a great pity!” Dutchy 
volunteered. 

“What?” they demanded in 
chorus. 

“Poor Michael!” was the 
mournful reply. 

“Well, what’s wrong with 
Michael?” Harkey asked. 

“He is not hungry no more,” 
wailed Dutchy. “He has lost 
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der appetite. He do not like 
der grub.” 

“Not from the way he 
pitches into it up to his ears,” 
remarked Harkey. 

“He does dot shust to be 
politeful to Mrs Nelson,” was 
Dutchy’s quick retort. “I 
know, I know, und it is too 
pad. Why is he not here? 
Pecause he haf gone out. Why 
haf he gone out? For der 
defelopment of der appetite. 
How does he defelop der 
appetite? He walks barefoots 
in der snow. Ach! don’t I 
know? It is der way der rich 
peoples chases after der appetite 
when it is no more und is 
running away. Michael haf 
sixteen hundred dollars. He 
is rich peoples. He haf no 
appetite. Derefore, pecause, he 
is chasing der appetite. Shust 
you open der door und you will 
see his barefoots in der snow. 
No, you will not see der appe- 
tite. Dot is shust his trouble. 
When he sees der appetite he 
will catch it und come to preak- 
fast.” 

They burst into loud laughter 
at Dutchy’s nonsense. The 
sound had scarcely died away 
when the door opened and 
Dennin came in. All turned 
to look at him. He was carry- 
ing a shot-gun. Even as they 
looked he lifted it to his 
shoulder and fired twice. At 
the fist shot Dutchy sank upon 
the table, overturning his mug 
of coffee, his yellow mop of 
hair dabbling in his plate of 
mush. His forehead, which 
pressed upon the near edge of 
the plate, tilted the plate up 
against his hair at an angle 
of forty-five degrees. Harkey 
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was in the air, in his spring 
to his feet, at the second shot, 
and he pitched face-down upon 
the floor, his “My God!” 
gurgling and dying in his 
throat. 

It was the unexpected. Hans 
and Edith were stunned. They 
sat at the table with bodies 
tense, their eyes fixed in a 
fascinated gaze upon the 
murderer. Dimly they saw 
him through the smoke of the 
powder, and in the silence 
nothing was to be heard save 
the drip-drip of Dutchy’s spilled 
coffee on the floor. Dennin 
threw open the breech of 
the shot-gun, ejecting the 
empty shells. Holding the 
gun with one hand, he reached 
with the other into his pocket 
for fresh shells. 

He was thrusting the shells 
into the gun when Edith Nelson 
was aroused to action. It was 
patent that he intended to kill 
Hans and her. For a space 
of possibly three seconds of 
time she had been dazed and 
paralysed by the horrible and 
inconceivable form in which 
the unexpected had made its 
appearance. Then she rose to 
it and grappled with it. She 
grappled with it concretely, 
making a cat-like leap for the 
murderer, and gripping his 
neckcloth with both her hands. 
The impact of her body sent 
him stumbling backwards 
several steps. He tried to 
shake her loose and still retain 
his hold on the gun. This was 
awkward, for her firm-fieshed 
body had become a cat’s. She 
threw herself to one side, and 
with her grip at his throat 
nearly jerked him to the floor. 
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He straightened himself and 
whirled swiftly. Still faithful 
to her hold, her body followed 
the circle of his whirl, so that 
her feet left the floor and she 
swung through the air fastened 
to his throat by her hands. 
The whirl culminated in a 
collision with a chair, and the 
man and woman crashed to the 
floor in a wild struggling fall 
that extended itself across half 
the length of the room. 

Hans Nelson was half a 
second behind his wife in rising 
to the unexpected. His nerve 
processes and mental processes 
were slower than hers. His 
was the grosser organism, and 
it had taken him half a second 
longer to perceive, and deter- 
mine, and proceed todo, She 
had already flown at Dennis 
and gripped his throat, when 
Hans sprang to his feet. But 
her coolness was not his. He 
was in a blind fury, a Berserker 
rage. At theinstant he sprang 
from his chair his mouth opened 
and there issued forth a sound 
that was half-roar, half-bellow. 
The whirl of the two bodies had 
already started, and still roar- 
ing, or bellowing, he pursued 
this whirl down the room, over- 
taking it when it fell to the 
floor. 

Hans hurled himself upon 
the prostrate man, striking 
madly with his fists. They 
were sledge-like blows, and 
when Edith felt Dennin’s body 
relax she loosed her grip and 
rolled clear. She lay on the 
floor panting and watching. 
The fury of blows continued to 
rain down. Dennin did not 
seem to mind the blows. He 
did not even move. Then it 
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dawned upon her that he was 
unconscious. She cried out to 
Hans to stop. She cried out 
again. But he paid no heed to 
her voice. She caught him by 
the arm, but her clinging to it 
merely impeded his effort. 

It was no reasoned impulse 
that stirred her to do what she 
then did. Nor was it a sense 
of pity, nor obedience to the 
“Thou shalt not” of religion. 
Rather was it some sense of 
law, an ethic of her race and 
early environment, that com- 
pelled her to interpose her body 
between her husband and the 
helpless murderer. It was not 
until Hans knew he was strik- 
ing his wife that he ceased. 
He allowed himself to be shoved 
away by her in much the same 
way that a ferocious but obed- 
ient dog allows itself to be 
shoved away by its master. 
The analogy even went farther. 
Deep in his throat, in an 
animal-like way, Hans’ rage 
still rumbled, and several times 
he made as though to spring 
back upon his prey, and was 
only prevented by the woman’s 
swiftly-interposed body. 

Back, and farther back, 
Edith shoved her husband. 
She had never seen him in 
such a condition, and she was 
more frightened of him than 
she had been of Dennin in the 
thick of the struggle. She 
could not believe that this 
raging beast was her Hans, 
and with a shock she became 
suddenly aware of a shrinking 
instinctive fear that he might 
snap her hand in his teeth 
like any wild animal. Yor 
some seconds, unwilling to 
hurt her, yet dogged in his 
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desire to return to the attack, 
Hans dodged back and forth. 
But she resolutely dodged with 
him, until the first glimmerings 
of reason returned and he gave 
over. 

Both crawled to their feet. 
Hans staggered back against 
the wall, where he leaned, his 
face working, in his throat the 
deep and continuous rumble 
that died away with the 
seconds and at last ceased. 
The time for the reaction had 
come. Edith stood in the 
middle of the floor, wringing 
her hands, panting and gasp- 
ing, her whole body trembling 
violently. 

Hans looked at nothing, but 
Edith’s eyes wandered wildly 
from detail to detail of what 
had taken place. Dennin lay 
without movement, The over- 
turned chair, hurled onward in 
the mad whirl, lay near him. 


Partly under him lay the shot- 
gun, still broken open at the 


breech. Spilling out of his 
right hand were the two 
cartridges which he had failed 
to put into the gun, and which 
he had clutched until conscious- 
ness left him. Harkey lay on 
the floor, face downward, where 
he had fallen; while Dutchy 
rested forward on the table, his 
yellow mop of hair buried in 
his mush-plate, the plate itself 
still tilted at an angle of forty- 
five degrees. This tilted plate 
fascinated her. Why did it 
not fall down? It was ridicul- 
ous. It was not in the nature 
of things for a mush-plate to 
up-end itself on the table, even 
if a man or so had been killed. 
She glanced back at Dennin, 
but her eyes returned to the 
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tilted plate. It was so ridicu- 
lous! She felt a hysterical im- 
pulse to laugh. Then she 
noticed the silence, and forgot 
the plate in a desire for some- 
thing to happen. The mono. 
tonous drip of the coffee from 
the table to the floor merely 
emphasised the silence. Why 
did not Hans do something? 
say something? She looked at 
him, and was about to speak, 
when she discovered that her 
tongue refused its wonted duty. 
There was a peculiar ache in 
her throat, and her mouth was 
dry and furry. She could only 
look at Hans, who, in turn, 
looked at her. 

Suddenly the silence was 
broken by a sharp metallic 
clang. She screamed, jerking 
her eyes back to the table. 
The plate had fallen down. 
Hans sighed as though awak- 
ening from sleep. The clang 
of the plate had aroused them 
to life in a new world. The 
cabin epitomised the new world 
in which they must thenceforth 
live and move. The old cabin 
was gone for ever. The hor- 
izon of life was totally new and 
unfamiliar. The unexpected 
had swept its wizardry over 
the face of things, changing 
the perspective, juggling val- 
ues, and shuffling the real and 
the unreal into perplexing 
confusion. 

“My God, Hans!” 
Edith’s first speech. 

He did not answer, but 
stared at her with horror. 
Slowly his eyes wandered over 
the room, for the first time 
taking in its details. Then he 
put on his cap and started for 
the door. 


was 
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“Where are you going?” 
Edith demanded, in an agony 
of apprehension. 

His hands were on the door- 
knob, and he half-turned as 
he answered, “To dig some 


“Don’t leave me, Hans, 
with——”’ her eyes swept the 
room, ‘ with this,” 

“The graves must be dug 
some time,” he said. 

“But you do not know how 
many, she objected desper- 
ately. She noted his inde- 
cision, and added, ‘“ Besides, 
Ill go with you and help.” 

Hans stepped back to the 
table and mechanically snuffed 
the candle. Then between 
them they made the examin- 
ation. Both Harkey and 
Dutchy were dead—frightfully 
dead, because of the close 
range of the shot-gun. Hans 
refused to go near Dennin, and 
Edith was forced to conduct 
this portion of the investiga- 
tion by herself. 

“He isn’t dead,” she called 
to Hans. 

He walked over and looked 
down at the murderer. 

“What did you 


say?” 
Edith demanded, having caught 


the rumble of inarticulate 
speech in her husband’s throat. 

“T said it was a damn 
shame that he isn’t dead,” 
came the reply. 

Edith was bending over the 
body. 

“Leave him alone,’ 
commanded harshly, 
strange voice. 

She looked at him in sudden 
alarm. He had picked up the 
shot-gun dropped by Dennin, 
and was thrusting in the shells. 


Hans 
in a 
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“What are you going to 
do?” she cried, rising swiftly 
from her bending position. 

Hans did not answer, but 
she saw the shot-gun going to 
his shoulder. She grasped the 
muzzle with her hand and 
threw it up. 

“Leave me alone!” he cried 
hoarsely. 

He tried to jerk the weapon 
away from her, but she came 
in closer and clung to him. 

“Hans! Hans! Wake up!” 
she cried. ‘Don’t be crazy!” 

“He killed Dutchy and 
Harkey!” was her husband’s 
reply, “and I am going to 
kill him.” 

“But that is wrong,” she 
objected. ‘There is the law.” 

He sneered his incredulity of 
the law’s potency in such a 
region, but he merely iterated, 
dispassionately, doggedly, “ He 
killed Dutchy and Harkey.” 

Long she argued it with 
him, but the argument was 
one-sided, for he contented 
himself with repeating again 
and again, “He killed Dutchy 
and Harkey.” But she could 
not escape from her childhood 
training nor from the blood 
that wasin her. The heritage 
of law was hers, and right 
conduct, to her, was the fulfil- 
ment of the law. She could 
see no other righteous course 
to pursue. Hans’ taking the 
law in his own hand was no 
more justifiable than Dennin’s 
deed. Two wrongs did not 
make a right, she contended, 
and there was only one way to 
punish Dennin, and that was 
the legal way arranged by 
society. At last Hans gave in 
to her. 
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‘‘ All right,” he said. “Have 
it your own way. And to- 
morrow or next day look 
to see him kill you and 
me.” 

She shook her head and held 
out her hand for the shot-gun. 
He started to hand it to her, 
then hesitated. 

“Better let me shoot him,” 
he pleaded. 

Again she shook her head, 
and again he started to pass 
her the gun, when the door 
opened, and an Indian, with- 
out knocking, came in. A 
blast of wind and flurry of 
snow came in with him. They 
turned and faced him, Hans 
still holding the shot-gun. 
The intruder took in the scene 
without a quiver. His eyes 
embraced the dead and wound- 
ed in a sweeping glance. No 
surprise showed in his face, 
not even curiosity. Harkey 
lay at his feet, but he took no 
notice of him. So far as he 
was concerned, Harkey’s body 
did not exist. 

“Much wind,” the Indian 
remarked by way of salutation. 
“ All well? Very well?” 

Hans, still grasping the gun, 
felt sure that the Indian at- 
tributed to him the mangled 
corpses. He glanced appeal- 
ingly at his wife. 

“Good morning, Negook,” 
she said, her voice betraying 
her effort. “No, not very well. 
Much trouble.” 

“Good-bye, I go now, much 
hurry,” the Indian said, and 
without semblance of haste, 
with great deliberation step- 
ping clear of a red pool on the 
floor, he opened the door and 


went out. 
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The man and woman looked 
at each other. 

“He thinks we did it,” Hans 
gasped,—“ that I did it.” 

Edith was silent for a space. 
Then she said briefly, in a 
business-like way— 

‘“‘ Never mind what he thinks, 
That will come after. At pres- 
ent we have two graves to dig. 
But, first of all, we've got to 
tie up Dennin so he can't 
escape.” 

Hans refused to touch Den- 
nin, but Edith lashed him 
securely, hand and foot. Then 
she and Hans went out into 
the snow. The ground was 
frozen. It was impervious to 
a blow of the pick. They first 
gathered wood, then scraped 
the snow away and on the 
frozen surface built a fire. 
When the fire had burned for 
an hour, several inches of dirt 
had thawed. This they shov- 
elled out, and then built a 
fresh fire. Their descent into 
the earth progressed at the 
rate of two or three inches 
an hour. 

It was hard and bitter work. 
The flurrying snow did not 
permit the fire to burn any 
too well, while the wind cut 
through their clothes and 
chilled their bodies. They 
held but little conversation. 


The wind interfered with 
speech. Beyond wondering 
at what could have been 


Dennin’s motive, they remained 
silent, oppressed by the horror 
of the tragedy. At one o’clock, 
looking towards the cabin, 
Hans announced that he was 
hungry. 

“No, not now, Hans,” Edith 
answered. “I couldn’t go back 
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alone into that cabin the way 
it is and cook a meal.” 

At two o’clock Hans volun- 
teered to go with her, but she 
held him to his work, and four 
o'clock found the two graves 
completed. They were shallow, 
not more than two feet deep, 
but they would serve the pur- 
pose. Night had fallen. Hans 
got the sled, and the two dead 
men were dragged through the 
darkness and storm to their 
frozen sepulchre. The funeral 
procession was anything but a 
pageant. The sled sank deep 
into the drifted snow and pulled 
hard. The man and woman 
had eaten nothing since the 
previous day, and were weak 
from hunger and exhaustion. 
They had not the strength to 
resist the wind, and at times 
its buffets hurled them off their 
feet. On several occasions the 
sled was overturned, and they 
were compelled to reload it 
with its sombre freight. The 
last hundred feet to the graves 
was up a steep slope, and this 
they took on all-fours, like 
sled-dogs, making legs of their 
arms, and thrusting their hands 
into the snow. Even so, they 
were twice dragged backward 
by the weight of the sled, and 
slid and fell down the hill, the 
living and the dead, the haul- 
ropes and the sled, in ghastly 
entanglement. 

“To-morrow I will put up 
head-boards with their names,” 
Hans said, when the graves 
were filled in. 

Edith was sobbing. A few 
broken sentences had been all 
she was capable of in the way 
of a funeral service, and now 
her husband was compelled to 
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half-carry her back to the 
cabin. 

Dennin was conscious. He 
had rolled over and over on 
the floor in vain efforts to free 
himself. He watched Hans 
and Edith with glittering eyes, 
but made no attempt to speak. 
Hans still refused to touch the 
murderer, and sullenly watched 
Edith drag him across the floor 
to the men’s bunk-room. But 
try as she would she could 
not lift him from the floor 
into his bunk. 

“Better let me shoot him, 
and well have no more 
trouble,” Hans said in final 
appeal. 

Edith shook her head and 
bent again to her task. To 
her surprise the body rose 
easily, and she knew Hans 
had relented and was help- 
ing her. Then came the 
cleansing of the kitchen. But 
the floor still shrieked the 
tragedy, until Hans planed 
the surface of the stained 
wood away, and with the 
shavings made a fire in the 
stove. 

The days came and went. 
There was much of darkness 
and silence, broken only by 
the storms and the thunder 
on the beach of the freezing 
surf. Hans was obedient to 
Edith’s slightest order. All 
his splendid initiative had 
vanished. She had elected to 
deal with Dennin in her way, 
and so he left the whole matter 
in her hands. 

The murderer was a constant 
menace. At all times there 
was the chance that he might 
free himself from his bonds, 
and they were compelled to 
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guard him day and night. 
The man or the woman sat 
always beside him, holding the 
loaded shot-gun, At first 
Edith tried eight-hour watches, 
but the continuous strain was 
too great, and afterwards she 
and Hans relieved each other 
every four hours. As they 
had to sleep, and as_ the 
watches extended through the 
night, their whole waking time 
was expended in guarding 
Dennin, They had barely 
time left over for the prepar- 
ation of meals and the getting 
of firewood. 

Since Negook’s inopportune 
visit the Indians had avoided 
the cabin. Edith sent Hans to 
their cabins to get them to 
take Dennin down the coast in 
a canoe to the nearest white 
settlement or trading-post, but 
the errand was fruitless. Then 
Edith went herself and inter- 
viewed Negook. He was head 
man of the little village, keenly 
aware of his responsibility, and 
he elucidated his policy thor- 
oughly, in few words. 

“It is white man’s trouble,” 
he said, “not Siwash trouble. 
My people help you, then will 
it be Siwash trouble too. 
When white man’s trouble and 
Siwash trouble come together 
and make a trouble, it is a 
great trouble, beyond under- 
standing and without end. 
Trouble no good. My people 
do no wrong. What for they 
help you and have trouble?” 

So Edith Nelson went back 
to the terrible cabin with its 
endless alternating four-hour 
watches. Sometimes, when it 
was her turn and she sat by 
the prisoner, the loaded shot- 
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gun in her lap, her eyes would 
close and she would doze. l- 
ways she aroused with a start, 
snatching up the gun and 
swiftly looking at him. These 
were distinct nervous shocks, 
and their effect was not good 
on her. Such was her fear of 
the man, that even if she were 
wide awake, if he moved under 
the bedclothes she could not 
repress the start and the quick 
reach for the gun. 

She was preparing herself 
for a nervous breakdown, and 
she knew it. First came a 
fluttering of the eyeballs, so 
that she was compelled to close 
her eyes for relief. A little 
later the eyelids were afflicted 
by a nervous twitching that 
she could not control. To add 
to the strain, she could not 
forget the tragedy. She re- 
mained as close to the horror 
as on the first morning when 
the unexpected stalked into the 
cabin and took possession. In 
her daily ministrations upon 
the prisoner she was forced to 
grit her teeth and steel herself, 
body and spirit. 

Hans was affected differently. 
He became obsessed by the idea 
that it was his duty to kill 
Dennin; and whenever he 
waited upon the bound man or 
watched by him, Edith was 
troubled by the fear that Hans 
would add another red entry 
to the cabin’s record. Always 
he cursed Dennin savagely and 
handled him roughly. Hans 
tried to conceal his homicidal 
mania, and he would say to his 
wife, “By and by you will 
want me to kill him, and then 
I will not kill him. It would 
make me sick.” But more 
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than once, stealing into the 
room when it was her watch 
off, she would catch the two 
men glaring ferociously at each 
other, wild animals the pair of 
them,—in Hans’ face the lust to 
kill, in Dennin’s the fierceness 
and savagery of the cornered 
rat. ‘ Hans!” she would cry, 
“wake up!” and he would 
come to a recollection of him- 
self, startled and shamefaced 
and unrepentant. 

So Hans became another 
factor in the problem the un- 
expected had given Edith 
Nelson to solve. At first it 
had been merely a question 
of right conduct in dealing 
with Dennin; and right con- 
duct, as she conceived it, lay 
in keeping him a_ prisoner 
until he could be turned over 
for trial before a proper 
tribunal. But now entered 
Hans, and she saw that his 
sanity and his salvation were 
involved. Nor was she long 
in discovering that her own 
strength and endurance had 
become part of the problem. 
She was breaking down under 
the strain. Her left arm had 
developed involuntary jerkings 
and twitchings. She spilled 
her food from her spoon, and 
could place no reliance in her 
afflicted arm. She judged it 
to be a form of St Vitus’s 
dance, and she feared the ex- 
tent to which its ravages 
might go. What if she broke 
down? And the vision she 
had of the possible future, 
when the cabin might contain 
only Dennin and Hans, was 
an added horror. 

After the third day Dennin 
had begun to talk. His first 
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question had been, “What are 
you going to do with me?” 
And this question he repeated 
daily and many times a-day. 
And always Edith replied that 
he would assuredly be dealt 
with according to law. In 
turn she put a daily question 
to him, ‘“ Why did you do it?” 
To this he never replied. Also, 
he received the question with 
outbursts of anger, raging and 
straining at the rawhide that 
bound him, and threatening 
her with what he would do 
when he got loose, which he 
said he was sure to do sooner 
or later. At such times she 
cocked both triggers of the 
gun, prepared to meet him 


with leaden death if he should 
burst loose, herself trembling 
and palpitating and dizzy from 
the tension and shock. 

But in time Dennin grew 


more tractable. It seemed to 
her that he was growing very 
weary of his unchanging re- 
cumbent position. He began 
to beg and plead to be re- 
leased. He made wild prom- 
ises. He would do them no 
harm. He would himself go 
down the coast and give him- 
self up to the officers of the 
law. He would give them his 
share of the gold. He would 
go away into the heart of the 
wilderness, and never again 
appear in civilisation. He 
would take his own life if 
she would only free him. His 
pleadings usually culminated 
in involuntary raving, until 
it seemed to her that he was 
passing into a fit; but always 
she shook her head and denied 
him the freedom for which he 
worked himself into a passion. 
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But the weeks went by, and 
he continued to grow more 
tractable. And through it all 
the weariness was asserting 
itself more and more. “I am 
so tired, so tired,” he would 
murmur, rolling his head back 
and forth on the pillow like a 
peevish child. At a little later 
period he began to make im- 
passioned pleas for death, to 
beg her to kill him, to beg 
Hans to put him out of his 
misery, so that he might at 
least rest comfortably. 

The situation was fast be- 
coming impossible. Edith’s 
nervousness was continuing, 
and she knew her break-down 
might come any time. She 
could not even get her proper 
rest, for she was haunted by 
the fear that Hans would 
yield to his mania and kill 
Dennin while she _ slept. 
Though January had already 
come, months would have to 
elapse before any trading 
schooner was even likely to 
put into the bay. Also, they 
had not expected to winter 
in the cabin, and the food 
was running low; nor could 
Hans add to the supply by 
hunting. They were chained 
to the cabin by the necessity 
of guarding their prisoner. 

Something must be done, 
and she xnew it. She forced 
herself to go back into a re- 
consideration of the problem. 
She could not shake off the 
legacy of her race, the law 
that was of her blood, and 
that had been trained into her. 
She knew that whatever she 
did she must do according to 
the law, and in the long hours 
of watching, the shot-gun on 
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her knees, the murderer rest- 
less beside her, and the storms 
thundering without, she made 
original sociological researches, 
and worked out for herself the 
evolution of the law. It came 
to her that the law was nothing 
more than the judgment and 
the will of any group of people. 
It mattered not how large was 
the group of people. There 
were little groups, she reas- 
oned, like Switzerland, and 
there were big groups like 
the United States. Also, she 
reasoned, it did not matter 
how small was the group of 
people. There might be only 
ten thousand people in a 
country, yet their collective 
judgment and will would be 
the law of that country. 
Why, then, could not one 
thousand people constitute 
such a group? she asked her- 
self. And if one thousand, 
why not one hundred? Why 
not fifty? Why not five? 
Why not—two? 

She was frightened at her 
own conclusion, and she talked 
it over with Hans. At first 
he could not comprehend, and 
then, when he did, he added 
convincing evidence. He spoke 
of miners’ meetings, where all 
the men of a locality came 
together and made the law 
and executed the law. There 
might be only ten or fifteen 
men altogether, he said, but 
the will of the majority be- 
came the law for the whole 


ten or fifteen, and who- 
ever violated that will was 
punished. 


Edith saw her way clear 
at last. Dennin must hang. 
Hans agreed with her. Be- 
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tween them they constituted 
the majority of this particular 
group. It was the group-will 
that Dennin should be hanged. 
In the execution of this will 
Edith strove earnestly to ob- 
serve the customary forms; 
but the group was so small 
that Hans and she had to 
serve a8 witnesses, as jury, and 
as judges—also as executioners. 
She formally charged Michael 
Dennin with the murder of 
Dutchy and Harkey, and the 
prisoner lay in his bunk and 
listened to the testimony, first 
of Hans and then of Edith. 
He refused to plead guilty or 
not guilty, and remained silent 
when she asked him if he had 
anything to say in his own 
defence. She and Hans, with- 
out leaving their seats, brought 
in the jury’s verdict of guilty. 
Then, as judge, she imposed 
the sentence. Her voice shook, 
her eyelids twitched, her left 
arm jerked, but she carried 
it out. 

“Michael Dennin, in three 
days’ time you are to be 
hanged by the neck until you 
are dead.” 

Such was the sentence. The 
man breathed an unconscious 
sigh of relief, then laughed 
defiantly, and said, “Thin I’m 
thinkin’ the damn bunk won’t 
be achin’ me back anny more, 
an’ that’s a consolation.” 

With the passing of the 
sentence a feeling of relief 
seemed to communicate itself 
to all of them. Especially was 
it noticeable in Dennin. All 
sullenness and defiance dis- 
appeared, and he talked soci- 
ably with his captors, and 
with even flashes of his old- 
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time wit. Also he found great 
satisfaction in Edith’s reading 
to him from the Bible. She 
read from the New Testament, 
and he took keen interest in 
the prodigal son and the thief 
on the cross. 

On the day preceding that 
set for the execution, when 
Edith asked her usual ques- 
tion, ““Why did you do it?” 
Dennin answered, ‘“’Tis very 
simple. I was thinkin’——” 

But she hushed him ab- 
ruptly, asked him to wait, 
and hurried to Hans’ bed- 
side. It was his watch off, 
and he came out of his sleep 
rubbing his eyes and grum- 
bling. 

“Go,” she told him, “and 
bring up Negook and one 
other Indian. Michael’s going 
to confess. Make them come. 
Take the rifle along, and bring 
them up at the point of it if 
you have to.” 

Half an hour later Negook 
and his uncle, Hadikwan, were 
ushered into the death-cham- 
ber. They came unwillingly, 
Hans with his rifle herding 
them along. 

“ Negook,” Edith said, ‘“‘there 
is to be no trouble for you 
and your people. Only is it 
for you to sit and do nothing 
but listen and understand.” 

Thus did Michael Dennin, 
under sentence of death, make 
public confession of his crime. 
As he talked, Edith wrote his 
story down, while the Indians 
listened, and Hans guarded the 
door for fear the witnesses might 
bolt. 

He had not been home to the 
old country for fifteen years, 
Dennin explained; and it had 
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always been his intention to 
return with plenty of money 
and make his old mother 


comfortable for the rest of 
her days. 
“An’ how was I to be 


doin’ it on sixteen hundred?” 
he demanded. “What I 
was after wantin’ was all 
the goold—the whole eight 
thousan’. Thin I cud go back 
in style. What ud be aisier, 
thinks I to meself, than to 
kill all iv yez, report it at 
Skaguay for an Indian-killin’, 
an’ thin pull out for Ireland? 
An’ so I started in to kill all 
iv yez; but, as Harkey was 
fond of sayin’, I cut out too 
large a chunk an’ fell down 
on the swallowin’ iv it. An’ 
that’s me confession. I did 
me duty to the devil, an’ now, 
God willin’, Pll do me duty 
to God.” 

“ Negook and Hadikwan, you 
have heard the white man’s 
words,” Edith said to the In- 
dians. ‘His words are here 
on this paper, and it is for 
you to make a sign, thus, on 
the paper, so that white men 
to come after will know that 
you have heard.” 

The two Siwashes put crosses 
opposite their signatures, re- 
ceived a summons to appear 
on the morrow, with all their 
tribe, for a further witnessing 
of things, and were allowed 
to go. 

Dennin’s hands were released 
long enough for him to sign 
the document. Then a silence 
fell in the room. Hans was 
restless, and Edith felt un- 
comfortable. Dennin lay on 


his back, staring straight up 
at the moss-chinked roof. 
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“An’ now I'll do me duty 
to God,” he murmured. He 
turned his head toward Edith. 
‘Read to me,” he said, “from 
the Book;” then added, with 
a glint of playfulness, “mayhap 
*twill help me to forget the 
bunk.” 

The day of the execution 
broke clear and cold. The 
thermometer was down to 
twenty-five below zero, and a 
chill wind was blowing which 
drove the frost through clothes 
and flesh to the bones. For 
the first time in many weeks 
Dennin stood upon his feet. 
His muscles had remained in- 
active so long, and he was so 
out of practice in maintaining 
an erect position, that he could 
scarcely stand. He reeled back 
and forth, staggered, and 
clutched hold of Edith with 
his bound hands for support. 

“Sure, an’ it’s dizzy I am,” 
he laughed weakly. 

A moment later he said, 
* An’ it’s glad I am that it’s 
over with. That damn bunk 
would iv been the death iv me, 
I know.” 

When Edith put his fur cap 
on his head and proceeded to 
pull the flaps down over his 
ears, he laughed and said— 

“What are you doin’ that 
for?” 

“It’s freezing cold outside,” 
she answered. 

*“ An’ in ten minutes’ time 
what'll matter a frozen ear or 
so to poor Michal Dennin?” 
he asked. 

She had nerved herself for 
the last culminating ordeal, 
and his remark was like a 
blow to her self-possession. So 
far, everything had seemed 
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phantom-like, as in a dream, 
but the brutal truth of what 
he had said shocked her eyes 
wide open to the reality of 
what was taking place. Nor 
was her distress unnoticed by 
the Irishman. 

“I’m sorry to be troublin’ 
you with me foolish spache,” 
he said regretfully. “I mint 
nothin’ by it. ’Tis a great day 
for Michael Dennin, an’ he’s as 
gay as a lark.” 

He broke out in a merry 
whistle, which quickly became 
lugubrious and ceased. 

“I’m wishin’ there was a 
priest,” he said wistfully, then 
added swiftly, ‘“ But Michael 
Dennin’s too old a campaigner 
to miss the luxuries when he 
hits the trail.” 

He was so very weak and 
unused to walking, that when 
the door opened and he passed 
outside the wind nearly carried 
him off his feet. Edith and 
Hans walked on either side of 
him and supported him, the 
while he cracked jokes and 
tried to keep them cheerful, 
breaking off once long enough 
to arrange the forwarding of 
his share of the gold to his 
mother in Ireland. 

They climbed a slight hill 
and came out into an open 
space among the trees. Here, 
circled solemnly about a barrel 
that stood on end in the snow, 
were Negook and Hadikwan, 
and all the Siwashes, down to 
the babies and the dogs, come 
to see the way of the white 
man’s law. Near by was an 
open grave which Hans had 
burned into the frozen earth. 

Dennin cast a practical eye 
over the preparations, noting 
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the grave, the barrel, the 
thickness of the rope, and 
the diameter of the limb over 
which the rope was passed. 

‘Sure, an’ I couldn’t iv done 
better meself, Hans, if it’d been 
for you.” 

He laughed loudly at his 
own sally, but Hans’ face was 
frozen into a sullen ghastliness 
that nothing less than the 
trump of doom could have 
broken. Also, Hans was feel- 
ing very sick. He had not 
realised before the enormous- 
ness of the task of putting a 
fellow-man out of the world. 
Edith, on the other hand, had 
realised; but the realisation 
did not make the task any 
easier. She was filled with 
doubt as to whether she could 
hold herself together long 
enough to finish it. She felt 
incessant impulses to scream, 
to shriek, to collapse into the 
snow, to put her hands over 
her eyes and turn and run 
blindly away, into the forest, 
anywhere, away. It was only 
by a supreme effort of soul that 
she was able to keep upright 
and go on and do what she had 
todo. And in the midst of it 
all she was grateful to Dennin 
for the way he helped her. 

“Lind me a hand,” he said 
to Hans, with whose assist- 
ance he managed to mount 
the barrel. 

He bent over so that Edith 
could adjust the rope about his 
neck. Then he stood upright 
while Hans drew the rope taut 
across the overhead branch. 

“Michael Dennin, have you 
anything to say?” Edith asked 
in a clear voice that shook in 
spite of her. 
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Dennin shuffled his feet on 
the barrel, looked down bash- 
fully like a man making his 
maiden speech, and cleared his 
throat. 

“T’m glad it’s over with,” he 
said. ‘ You've treated me like 
a Christian, an’ I’m thankin’ 
you hearty for your kindness.” 

“Then may God receive 
you, a repentant sinner,” she 
said. 

“ Ay,” he answered, his deep 
voice as a response to her thin 
one; “may God receive me, a 
repintant sinner.” 

““Good - bye, Michael,” she 
cried, and her voice sounded 
desperate. 

She threw her weight against 
the barrel, but it did not over- 
turn. 

“Hans! Quick! Help me!” 
she cried faintly. 

She could feel her last 
strength going, and the barrel 
resisted her. Hans hurried to 


her, and the barrel went out 
from under Michael Dennin. 
She turned her back, thrust- 
ing her fingers into her ears. 
Then she 


began to laugh, 
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harshly, sharply, metallically ; 
and Hans was shocked as he 
had not been shocked through 
the whole tragedy. Edith 
Nelson’s breakdown had come. 
Even in her hysteria she knew 
it, and she was glad that she 
had been able to hold up under 
the strain until everything had 
been accomplished. She reeled 
towards Hans. 

“Take me to the cabin, 
Hans,” she managed to artic- 
ulate. 

“ And let me rest,” she added. 
“ Just let me rest, and rest, and 
rest.” 

With Hans’ arm around her, 
supporting her weight and 
directing her helpless steps, 
she went off across the snow. 
But the Indians remained 
solemnly to watch the working 
of the white man’s law that 
compelled a man to dance upon 
the air. 


[The above is a true story. 
Michael Dennin was hanged at 
Latuya Bay by Mrs Nelson in 
1900. } 
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THE DAFT DAYS. 


A NOVEL. 


BY NEIL MUNRO, 
AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN SPLENDID,’ ‘THE LOST PIBROCH,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE orphan child of William 
and Mary Dyce, dead, the pair 
of them, in the far-off city 
of Chicago, stepped, quite 
serenely, into an astounded 
company. There were three 
Dyces in a row in front of her, 
and the droll dog Footles at 
her feet, and behind her, Kate, 
the servant, wringing her 
apron as if it had newly come 
from the washing-boyne, her 
bosom heaving. Ten eyes (if 
you could count the dog’s, 
hidden by his tousy fringe) 
stared at the child a moment, 
and any ordinary child would 
have been much put out; but 
this was no ordinary child, 
or else she felt at once the 
fond kind air of home. I 
will give you her picture 
in a sentence or two. She 
was black-haired, dark and 
quick in the eye, not quite 
pale but olive in complexion, 
with a chin she held well up, 
and a countenance neither shy 
nor bold, but self - possessed. 
Fur on her neck and hood (Jim 
Molyneux’s last gift), and a 
muff that held her arms up to 
the elbows, gave her an aspect 
of picture-book cosiness that 
put the maid in mind of the 
butcher’s Christmas Calendar. 


It was the dog that first 
got over the astonishment: he 
made a dive at her with little 
friendly growls, and rolled on 
his back at her feet, to paddle 
with his four paws in the air, 
which was his way of showing 
he was in the key for fun. 

With a cry of glee she threw 
the muff on the floor and 
plumped beside him, put her 
arms about his body and buried 
her face in his fringe. His tail 
went waving, joyous, like a 
banner. ‘“ Doggie, doggie, you 
love me,” said she in an ac- 
cent that was anything but 
American. “Let us pause and 
consider,—you will not leave 
this house till I boil you an 
e Dag 

“God bless me, what child’s 
this?” cried Bell, coming to 
herself with a start, and, pounc- 
ing on her, she lifted her to 
her feet. Ailie sank on her 
hands and knees and stared in 
the visitor’s face. ‘The kilt, 
indeed !” said Mr Dyce to him- 
self. ‘This must be a warlock 
wean, for if it has not got the 
voice and sentiment of Wanton 
Wully Oliver I’m losing my 
wits,” 

“Tell me this, quick, are you 
Lennox Dyce?” said Bell all 
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trembling, devouring the little 
one with her eyes. 

“Well, I just guess I am,” 
replied the child calmly, with 
the dog licking her chin. 
“Say, are you Aunty Bell?” 
and this time there was no 
doubt about the American 
accent. Up went her mouth 
to them to be kissed, com- 
posedly : they lost no time, but 
fell upon her, Ailie half in 
tears because at once she saw 
below the childish hood so 
much of brother William. 

“Lennox, dear, you should 
not speak like that; who in 
all the world taught you to 
speak like that?” said Bell, 
unwrapping her. 

“Why, I thought that was 
all right here,” said the 
stranger. ‘“That’s the way 
the bell-man speaks.” 

“Bless me! Do you know 
the bell- man?” cried Miss 
Dyce. 

“T rang his old bell for him 
this morning—didn’t you hear 
me?” was the _ surprising 
answer. ‘“He’s a nice man; 
he liked me. I’d like him too if 
he wasn’t so tired. He was 
too tired to speak sense; all he 
would say was, ‘Let us pause 
and consider,’ and ‘ Try another 
egg.’ I said I would give him 
a quarter if he’d let me ring 
his bell, and he said he’d let me 
do it for nothing, and my 
breakfast besides. ‘ You’ll not 
leave this house till I boil an 
egg for you’—that’s what he 
said, and the poor man was so 
tired!” Again her voice was 
the voice of Wully Oliver; the 
sentiment, as the Dyces knew, 
was the slogan of his convivial 
hospitality. 
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“The kilt, indeed!” said Mr 
Dyce, feeling extraordinarily 
foolish, and, walking past them, 
he went upstairs and hurriedly 
put the pea-sling in his pocket. 

When he came down, Young 
America was indifferently peck- 
ing at her second breakfast 
with Footles on her knee, an 
aunt on either side of her, and 
the maid Kate with a tray in 
her hand for excuse, open- 
mouthed, half in at the door. 

“Well, as I was saying, Jim 
—that’s my dear Mr Molyneux, 
you know— got busy with a 
lot of the boys once he landed 
off that old ship, and so he 
said, ‘Bud, this is the—the— 
just cel’brated Great Britain ; 
I was ’prehensive we might 
have missed it in the dark, but 
it’s all right.’ And next day he 
bought me this muff and things 
and put me on the cars—say, 
what funny cars you have !— 
and said ‘Good-bye, Bud ; just 
go right up to Maryfield, and 
change there. If you're lost 
anywhere on the island just 
holler out good and loud, and 
I'll hear!’ He pretended he 
wasn’t caring, but I saw he 
wasn’t anyway gay, so I never 
let on the way I felt myself.” 

She suggested the tone and 
manner of the absent Molyneux 
in a fashion to put him in the 
flesh before them. Kate almost 
laughed loud out at the oddity 
of it; Ailie and her brother 
were astounded at the clever- 
ness of the mimicry; Bell 
clenched her hands, and said 
for the second time that day, 
“Oh! that Molyneux, if I had 
him!” 

“‘He’s a nice man, Jim. I 
can’t tell you how I love him— 
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and he gave me heaps of candy 
at the depot,” proceeded the un- 
abashed new-comer. ‘“‘ Change 
at Edinburgh,’ he said; 
‘you'll maybe have time to 
run into the Castle and see the 
Duke; give him my love, but 
not my address. When you 
get to Maryfield hop out slick 
and ask for your uncle Dyce.’ 
And then he said, did Jim, ‘I 
hope he ain’t a loaded Dyce, 
seein’ he’s Scotch, and it’s the 
festive season.’ ”’ 

“The adorable Jim!” said 
Aili “We might have 
known.” 

“T got on all right,” pro- 
ceeded the child, “but I didn’t 
see the Duke at Edinburgh; 
there wasn’t time, and uncle 
wasn’t at Maryfield, but a man 
put me on his mail carriage 
and drove me right here. He 
said I was a caution. My! it 


was cold. Say, is it always 


weather like this here?” 

“Sometimes it’s like this, 
and sometimes it’s just ordinary 
Scotch weather,” said Mr Dyce, 
twinkling at her through his 
spectacles. 

“T was dre’ffle sleepy in the 
mail, and the driver wrapped 
me up, and when I came into 
this town in the dark he said, 
‘Walk right down there and 
rap at the first door you see 
with a brass man’s hand for a 
knocker ; that’s Mr Dyce’s 
house.’ I came down, and 
there wasn’t any brass man, 
but I saw the knocker. I 
couldn’t reach up to it, so when 
I saw a man going into the 
church with a lantern in his 
hand, I went up to him and 
pulled his coat. I knew he’d 
be all right going into a 
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church. He told me he was 
going to ring the bell, and 
I said I’d give him a quarter—. 
oh, I said that before. When 
the bell was finished he took 
me to his house for luck—that 
was what he said—and he and 
his wife got right up and boiled 
eggs. They said I was a 
caution, too, and they went 
on boiling eggs, and I couldn’t 
eat more than two though I 
tried and tried. I think I 
slept a good while in their 
house; I was so fatigued, and 
they were all right ; they loved 
me, I could see that. And I 
liked them some myself, though 
they must be mighty poor, for 
they haven’t any children. 
Then the bell-man took me to 
this house, and rapped at the 
door, and went away quick 
before anybody came to it, 
because he said he was plain- 
soled—what’s plain-soled any- 
how?—and wasn’t a lucky 
first-foot on a New Year’s 
morning.” 

“Tt beats all, that’s what it 
does!” cried Bell. ‘My poor 
wee whitterick! Were ye no’ 
frightened on the sea?” 

“ Whitterick, whitterick,” re- 
peated the child to herself, and 
Ailie, noticing, was glad that 
this was certainly not a diffy. 
Diffies never interest them- 
selves in new words; diffies 
never go inside themselves with 
a new fact as a dog goes under 
a table with a bone, 

“Were you not frightened 
when you were on the sea?” 
repeated Bell. 

“No,” said the child prompt- 
ly. “Jim was there all right, 
you see, and he knew all about 
it. He said, ‘Trust in Provid- 
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ence, and if it’s very stormy, 
trust in Providence and the 
Scotch captain.’ ” 

“T declare! the creature 
must have some kind of sense 
in him, too,” said Bell, a little 
mollified by this compliment to 
Scots sea-captains. And all 
the Dyces fed their eyes upon 
this wonderful wean that had 
fallen among them. "Twas 
happy in that hour with 
them ; as if in a miracle they 
had been remitted to their own 
young years; their dwelling 
was at long last furnished! 
She had got into the good 
graces of Footles as if she had 
known him all her life. 

“Say, uncle, this is a funny 
dog,” was her next remark. 
“Did God make him?” 

‘“Well—yes, I suppose God 
did,” said Mr Dyce, taken a 
bit aback. 

“Well, isn’t He the darnedst ! 


This dog beats Mrs Molyneux’s 
Dodo, and Dodo was a looloo. 
What sort of a dog is it? 
Scotch terrier?” 

*‘ Mostly not,” said her uncle, 


chuckling. “It’s really an 
improvement on the Scotch 
terrier. There’s later patents 
in him, you might say. He’s 
a sort of mosaic; indeed, when 
I think of it you might describe 
him as a pure mosaic dog.” 

‘*A Mosaic dog!” exclaimed 
Lennox. ‘Then he must have 
come from scriptural parts. 
Perhaps I'll get playing with 
him Sundays. Not playing 
loud out, you know, but just 
being happy. I love being 
happy, don’t you?” 

“It’s my only weakness,” 
said Mr Dyce emphatically, 
blinking through his glasses. 
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“The other business men in 
the town don’t approve of me 
for it; they call it frivolity, 
But it comes so easily to me 
I never charge it in the bills, 
though a sense of humour 
should certainly be worth 
12s. 6d. in the Table of Fees, 
It would save many a costly 
plea.” 

“‘Didn’t you play on Sunday 
in Chicago?” asked Ailie. 

“Not out loud. Poppa said 
he was bound to have me Scotch 
in one thing at least, even if it 
took a strap. That was after 
mother died. He’d just read 
to me Sundays, and we went 
to church till we had pins and 
needles. We had the Reverend 
Ebenezer Paul Frazer, M.A., 
Presbyterian Church on the 
Front. He just preached and 
preached till we had pins and 
needles all over.” 

“My poor Lennox!” 
claimed Ailie, with feeling. 

“Oh, I’m all right!” said 
young America blithely. ‘I’m 
not kicking.” 

Dan Dyce, with his head to 
the side, took off his spectacles 
and rubbed them clean with 
his handkerchief; put them on 
again, looked at his niece 
through them, and then at 
Ailie, with some emotion strug- 
gling in his countenance. Ailie 
for a moment suppressed some 
inward convulsion, and turned 
her gaze, embarrassed from 
him to Bell, and Bell catching 
the eyes of both of them could 
contain her joy nomore. They 
laughed till the tears came, 
and none more heartily than 
Brother William’s child. She 
had so sweet a laugh that 
there and then the Dyces 
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thought it the loveliest sound 
they had ever heard in their 
house. Her aunts would have 
devoured her with caresses. 
Her uncle stood over her and 
beamed, rubbing his hands, 
expectant every moment of 
another manifestation of the 
oddest kind of child mind he 
had ever encountered. And 
Kate swept out and in between 
the parlour and the kitchen on 
trivial excuses, generally with 
something to eat for the child, 
who had eaten so much in the 
house of Wanton Wully Oliver 
that she was indifferent to the 
rarest delicacies of Bell’s celes- 
tial grocery. 

“You’re just—just a wee 
witch !” said Bell, fondling the 
child’s hair. “Do you know, 
that man Molyneux - 

“Jim,” suggested Lennox. 

“T would Jim him if I had 
him! That man Molyneux in 
all his scrimping little letters 
never said whether you were a 
boy or a girl, and we thought 
a Lennox was bound to be a 
boy, and all this time we have 
been expecting a boy.” 

“I declare!” said the little 
one, with the most amusing 
drawl, a memory of Molyneux. 
“Why, I always was a girl, 
far back as I can remember. 
Nobody never gave me the 
chance to be a boy. I s’pose 
I hadn’t the clothes for the 
part, and they just pushed me 
along anyhow in frocks. Would 
you’d rather I was a boy?” 

“Not a bit! We have one 
in the house already, and he’s 
a fair heart-break,” said her 
aunt, with a look towards Mr 
Dyce. “We had just made up 
our mind to dress you in 
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the kilt when your rap came 
to the door. And bless me! 
lassie, where’s your luggage? 
You surely did not come all 
the way from Chicago with no 
more than what you have on 
your back?” 

“You'll be tickled to death 
to see my trunks!” said Len- 
nox. “I’ve heaps and heaps 
of clothes and six dolls. They’re 
all coming with the coach. 
They wanted me to wait for 
the coach too, but the mail 
man who called me a caution 
said he was bound to have a 
passenger for luck on New 
Year’s day, and I was in a 
hurry to get home anyway.” 

“Home!” When she said 
that, the two aunts swept on 
her like a billow and bore her, 
dog and all, upstairs to her 
room. She was almost blind 
for want of sleep. They 
hovered over her quick-fingered, 
airy as bees, stripping her for 
bed. She knelt a moment and 
in one breath said— 

“God - bless - father - and - 
mother-and-Jim-and-Mrs-Moly- 
neux - and-my - aunts -in-Scot- 
land-and-Uncle-Dan-and-every- 
body-good-night.” 

And was asleep in the sun- 
light of the room as soon as 
her head fell on the pillow. 

“She prayed for her father 
and mother,” whispered Bell, 
with Footles in her arms, as 
they stood beside the bed. 
“Tt’s not—it’s not quite Pres- 
byterian to pray for the dead ; 
it’s very American, indeed you 
might call it papist.” 

Ailie’s face reddened, but she 
said nothing. 

“And do you know this?” 
said Bell, shamefacedly, “I do 
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it myself; upon my word, I do 
it myself. I’m often praying 
for father and mother and 
William.” 

“ So am I,” confessed Alison, 
plainly relieved. “I’m afraid 
I’m a poor Presbyterian, for I 
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never knew there was anything 
wrong in doing so.” 

Below, in the parlour, Mr 
Dyce stood looking into the 
white garden, a contented man, 
humming— 


“Star of Peace, to wanderers weary.” 


CHAPTER V. 


She was a lucky lassie, this 
of ours, to have come home to 
her father’s Scotland on that 
New Year's day, for there is no 
denying that it is not always 
gay in Scotland, contrairy 
land, that, whether we be deep 
down in the waist of the world 
and afar from her, or lying on 
her breast, chains us to her 
with links of iron and gold,— 
stern tasks and happy days 
remembered, ancient stories, 


austerity and freedom, cold 


weather on moor and glen, 
warm hearths and burning 
hearts. She might have seen 
this burgh first in its solemnity, 
on one of the winter days when 
it shivers and weeps among 
its old memorials, and the wild 
geese cry more constant over 
the house-tops, and the sodden 
gardens, lanes, wynds, and 
wells, the clanging spirits of 
old citizens dead and gone, 
haunting the place of their 
follies and their good times, 
their ridiculous ideals, their 
mistaken ambitions, their 
broken plans. Ah, wild geese! 
wild geese! old ghosts that 
cry to-night above my dwell- 
ing, I feel—I feel and know! 
She might have come, the 
child, to days of fast and 
sombre dark drugget garments, 
dissonant harsh competing 





kettle bells, or spoiled harvests, 
poor fishings, hungry hours, 
It was good for her, and it is 
the making of my story, that 
she came not then, but with 
the pure white cheerful snow, 
to ring the burgh bell in her 
childish escapade, and usher in 
with merriment the New Year, 
and begin her new life happily 
in the old world. 

She woke at noon among the 
scented curtains, in linen sea- 
breeze bleached, under the 
cameeil roof that all children 
love, for it makes a garret like 
the ancestral cave and in rainy 
weather they can hear the 
pattering feet of foes above 
them. She heard the sound of 
John Taggart’s drum, and the 
fifing of “Happy we've been 
a’ thegether,” and turning, 
found upon her pillow a sleep- 
ing doll that woke whenever 
she raised it up, and stared at 
her in wonderment. 

“Oh !—Oh !—Oh! you roly- 
poley blonde!” cried the child 
in ecstasy, hugging it to her 
bosom and covering it with 
kisses. “I’m as glad as any- 
thing. Do you see the lovely 
little room? I'll tell you right 
here what your name is: it’s 
Alison; no, it’s Bell; no, it’s 
Alibel for your two just lovely, 
lovely aunties.” 
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Up she rose, sleep banished, 
with a sense of cheerfulness 
and expectation, nimbly dressed 
herself, and slid down the 
banisters to tumble plump at 
the feet of her Aunty Bell in 
the lobby. 

“Mercy onus! You'll break 
your neck; are you hurt?” 
cried Aunt Bell. “I’m not 
kicking,” said the child, and 
the dog waved furiously a 
gladsome tail. A log fire 
blazed and crackled and hissed 
in the parlour, and Mr Dyce 
tapped time with his fingers on 
a chair-back to an internal 
hymn. 

“My! ain’t I the naughty 
girl to be snoozling away like 
a gopher in a hole all day? 
Your clock’s stopped, Uncle 
Dan.” 

Mr Dyce looked very guilty, 
and coughed, rubbing his chin. 
“You're a noticing creature,” 
said he. “I declare it has 
stopped. Well, well!” and his 
sister Bell plainly enjoyed some 
amusing secret. 

“Your uncle is always a 
little daft, my dear,” she said. 

“T would rather be daft 
than dismal,” he retorted, clean- 
ing his glasses. 

“It’s a singular thing that 
the clocks in our lobby and 
parlour always stop on the 
New Year’s day, Lennox.” 

“Bud; please, say Bud,” 
pleaded the little one. “No- 
body ever calls me Lennox 
‘cept when I’m doing some- 
thing wrong and almost going 
to get a whipping.” 

“Very well, Bud, then. 
This clock gets something 
wrong with it every New 
Year's day, for your uncle, 
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that man there, wants the folk 
who call never to know the 
time so that they’ll bide the 
longer.” 

“Tuts!” said Uncle Dan, 
who had thought this was his 
own particular recipe for jovi- 
ality, and that they had never 
discovered it. 

“You have come to a hospit- 
able town, Bud,” said Ailie. 
“There are convivial old gentle- 
men on the other side of the 
street who have got up a 
petition to the magistrates to 
shut up the inns and public- 
houses to-day. They say it is 
in the interests of temperance, 
but it’s really to compel their 
convivial friends to visit them- 
selves,” 

“T signed it myself,” con- 
fessed Mr Dyce, “and I’m only 
half convivial. I’m not brag- 
ging; I might have been more 
convivial if it didn’t so easily 
give me a sore head. What's 
more cheerful than a crowd in 
the house and the clash going? 
A fine fire, a good light, and 
turn about at a story! The 
happiest time I ever had in my 
life was when I broke my leg ; 
so many folk called, it was like 
a month of New Year's days. 
I was born with a craving for 
company. Mother used to 
have a superstition that if a 
knife or spoon dropped on the 
floor from the table it be- 
tokened a visitor, and I used 
to drop them by the dozen. 
But, dear me! here’s a wean 
with a doll, and where in the 
world did she get it?” 

Bud, with the doll under one 
arm and the dog tucked under 
the other, laughed up in his 
face with shy perception. 
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“Oh, you funny man!” she 
exclaimed. “I guess you know 
all right who put Alibel on my 
pillow. Why! I could have 
told you were a doll man: I 
noticed you turning over the 
pennies in your pants’ pocket, 
same as poppa used when he 
saw any nice clean little girl 
like me, and he was the dolliest 
man in Chicago. Why, there 
was treasury days when he 
just rained dolls.” 

“That was William, sure 
enough,” said Mr Dyce. 
“There’s no need for showing 
us your strawberry mark. It 
was certainly William. If it 
only had been dolls!” 

“Her name’s Alibel, for her 
two aunties,” said the child. 

“Tuts!” said Mr Dyce. “If 
I had thought you meant to 
honour them that way I would 
have made her twins. But 
you see I did not know; it 
was @ delicate transaction as 
it was. I could not tell very 
well whether a doll or a—a—or 
a fountain pen would be the 
most appropriate present for a 
ten-year-old niece from Chicago, 
and I risked the doll. I hope 
it fits.” 

“It’s just sweet!” said the 
ecstatic maiden, and rescued 
one of its limbs from the gorge 
of Footles. 

It got about the town that 
to Dyces’ house had come a 
wonderful American child who 
talked language like a minister : 
the news was partly the news 
of the mail-driver and Wully 
Oliver, but mostly the news of 
Kate, who, from the moment 
Lennox had been taken from 
her presence and put to bed, 
had dwelt upon the window- 
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sashes, letting no one pass that 
side of the street without her 
confidence. 

“You never heard the like! 
No’ the size of a shillin’s worth 
of ha’pennies, and she came all 
the way by her lee-lone in the 
coach from Chickagoo,—that’s 
in America. There’s to be 
throng times in this house now, 
I’m tellin’ you, with Brother 
William’s wean.” 

As the forenoon advanced 
Kate’s intelligence grew more 
surprising: to the new-comer 
were ascribed a score of char- 
acteristics such as had never 
been seen in the town before. 
For one thing (would Kate 
assure them), she could imitate 
Wully Oliver till you almost 
saw whiskers on her and could 
smell the dram. She was 
thought to be a boy to start 
with, but that was only their 
ignorance in Chickagoo, for the 
girl was really a lassie, and 
had kists of lassie’s clothes 
coming with the coach. 

The Dyces’ foreigner was 
such a grand sensation that 
it marred the splendour of the 
afternoon band parade, though 
John Taggart was unusually 
glorious, walking on the very 
backs of his heels, his nose in 
the heavens, and his drum- 
sticks soaring and circling 
over his head in a way to 
make the spectators giddy. 
Instead of following the band 
till its répertoire was suddenly 
done at the door of Maggie 
White, the wine and spirit 
merchant, there were many 
that hung about the street 
in the hope of seeing the 
American. They thought they 
would kiriow her at once by 
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the colour of her skin, which 
some said would be yellow, and 
others maintained would be 
brown. A few less patient and 
more privileged boldly visited 
the house of Dyce to make their 
New Year compliments and see 
the wonder for themselves. 

The American had her eye 
on them. 

She had her eye on the 
Sheriff's lady, who was so 
determinedly affable, so pleased 
with everything the family of 
Dyce might say, do, or possess, 
and only five times ventured 
to indicate there were others, 
by a mention of “the dear 
Lady Anne—so nice, so simple, 
so unaffected, so amiable.” 

“And so stupid, too, they 
tell me,” said Miss Alison 
sweetly, and then was sorry 
she had been unkind. 

On Miss Minto of the crim- 


son cloak, who kept her deaf 
ear to the sisters and her good 


one to their brother, and 
laughed heartily at all his 
little jokes even before they 
were half made, or looked at 
him with large, soft, melting 
eyes and her lips apart, which 
her glass had told her was an 
aspect ravishing. The sisters 
smiled at each other when she 
had gone and looked comically 
at Dan, but he, poor man, saw 
nothing. 

On the doctor’s two sisters, 
late come from a farm in the 
country, marvellously at ease 
so long as the conversation 
abode in gossip about the 
neighbours, but in a silent 
terror when it rose from 
persons to ideas, as it once 
had done when Lady Anne 
had asked them what they 
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thought of didactic poetry, 
and one of them said it was 
a thing she was very fond of, 
and then fell in a swound. 

On the banker man, the 
teller, who was in hopeless 
love with Ailie, as was plain 
from the way he devoted him- 
self to Bell. 

On Mr Dyce’s old retired 
partner, Mr Cleland, who 
smelt of cloves and did not 
care for tea. 

On P. & A. MacGlashan, 
who had come in specially to 
see if the stranger knew his 
brother Albert, who, he said, 
was “in a Somewhere - ville 
in Manitoba.” 

On the Provost and his lady, 
who were very old, and petted 
each other when they thought 
themselves unobserved. 

On the soft, kind, simple, 
content and happy ladies 
lately married. 

On the others who would 
like to be. 

Yes, Bud had her eye on 
them all. They never guessed 
how much they entertained 
her as they genteely sipped 
their tea, or wine, or ginger 
cordial,—the women of them, 
—or coughed a little too arti- 
ficially over the New Year 
glass,—the men. 

“Wee Pawkie, that’s what 
she is—just Wee Pawkie!” 
said the Provost when he got 
out, and so far it summed up 
everything. 

The ladies could not tear 
away home fast enough to 
see if they had not a remnant 
of cloth that could be made 
into such a lovely dress as 
that of Dyce’s niece for one of 
their own children. “ Mark 
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my words!” they said; “that 
child will be ruined between 
them. She’s her father’s im- 
age, and he went and married 
@ poor play-actress, and stayed 
a dozen years away from Scot- 
land, and never wrote home a 
line.” 

So many people came to the 
house, plainly for no reason 
but to see the new-comer, that 
Ailie at last made up her mind 
to satisfy all by taking her 
out for a walk. The strange 
thing was that in the street 
the populace displayed in- 
difference or blindness. Bud 
might have seen no more sign 
of interest in her than the 
hurried glance of a passer-by ; 
no step slowed to show that 
the most was being made of 
the opportunity. There had 
been some women at their 
windows when she came out 
of the house sturdily wa'king 
by Aunt Ailie’s side, with her 
hands in her muff, and her 
keen black eyes peeping from 
under the fur of her hood; but 
these women drew in their 
heads immediately. Ailie, who 
knew her native town, was 
conscious that from behind 
the curtains the scrutiny was 
keen. She smiled to herself 
as she walked demurely down 
the street. 

“Do you feel anything, 
Bud?” she asked. 

Bud naturally failed to com- 
prehend. 

“You ought to feel some- 
thing at your back; I’m tick- 
lish all down the back because 
of a hundred eyes.” 

“T know,” said the astound- 
ing child. “They think we 
don’t notice, but I guess God 
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sees them,” and yet she had 
apparently never glanced at 
the windows herself, nor looked 
round to discover passers - by 
staring over their shoulders at 
her aunt and her. 

For a moment Ailie felt 
afraid. She dearly loved a 
quick perception, but it was a 
gift, she felt, a niece might 
have too young. 

“How in the world did you 
know that, Bud?” she asked. 

“T just guessed they’d be 
doing it,” said Bud, “’cause 
it’s what I would do if I sawa 
little girl from Scotland walk- 
ing down the lake front in 
Chicago. Is it dre’ffle rude, 
Aunt Ailie?” 

“So they say, so they say,” 
said her aunt, looking straight 
forward, with her shoulders 
back and her eyes level, flush- 
ing at the temples. “But I’m 
afraid we can’t help it. It’s 
undignified—to be seen doing 
it. I can see you're a real 
Dyce, Bud. The other people 
who are not Dyces lose a great 
deal of fun. Do you know, 
child, I think you and I are 
going to be great friends—you 
and I and Aunt Bell and Uncle 
Dan.” 

‘And the Mosaic dog,” added 
Bud with warmth. “I love 
that old dog so much that I 
could—I could eat him. He’s 
the becomingest dog! Why, 
here he is!” And it was in- 
deed Footles who hurled him- 
self at them, a rapturous mass 
of unkempt hair and convulsive 
barkings, having escaped from 
the imprisonment of Kate’s 
kitchen by climbing over her 
shoulders and out across the 
window-sash. 
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“T heard all about you and 
Auntie Bell and Uncle Dan 
from Pop—from father,” said 
Bud, as they walked back to 
the house. She had learned 
already from example how 
sweeter sounded “father” than 
the term she had used in 
America. “He was mighty 
apt to sit up nights talking 
about you all. But I don’t 
quite place Kate: he never 
mentioned Kate.” 

“Qh, she’s a new addition,” 
explained Ailie. ‘Kate is the 
maid, you know: she came to 
us long after your father left 
home, but she’s been with us 
five years now, and that’s long 
enough to make her one of the 
family.” 

“My! Five years! She 
ain't—she isn’t much of a 
quitter, is she? I guess you 
must have tacked her down,” 
said Bud. “You don’t get 
helps in Chicago to linger 
round the dear old spot like 
that; they get all hot running 
from base to base, same as if it 
was a game of ball. But she’s 
a pretty — pretty broad girl, 
isn’t she? She couldn’t run 
very fast; that’ll be the way 
she stays.” 

Ailie smiled. “ Ah! So that’s 
Chicago, too, is it? You must 
have been in the parlour a good 
many times at five-o’clock-tea 
to have grasped the situation 
at your age. I suppose your 
Chicago ladies lower the tem- 
perature of their tea weeping 
into it the woes they have 
about their domestics? It’s 
another Anglo-Saxon link.” 
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“ Mrs Jim said sensible girls 
that would stay long enough 
to cool down after the last dash 
were getting that scarce you 
had to go out after them with 
a gun. You didn’t really, you 
know; that was just Mrs Jim’s 
way of putting it.” 

“T understand,” said Alison, 
unable to hide her amusement. 
“You seem to have picked up 
that way of putting it your- 
self.” 

“Am I speaking slang?” 
asked the child, glancing up 
quickly and reddening. “Father 
pro—prosisted I wasn’t to speak 
slang nor chew gum ; he said it 
was things no real lady would 
do in the old country, and that 
I was to be a well-off English 
undefied. You must be dre’file 
shocked, Aunt Ailie?” 

“Oh no,” said Ailie ‘cheer- 
fully ; “I never was shocked in 
all my life, though they say 
I’m a shocker myself. I’m only 
surprised a little at the possi- 
bilities of the English language. 
I’ve hardly heard you use a 
word of slang yet, and still you 
scarcely speak a sentence in 
which there’s not some novelty. 
It’s like Kate’s first attempt at 
sheep’s-head broth: we were 
familiar with all the ingredients 
except the horns, and we knew 
them elsewhere.” 

“ That’s all right, then,” said 
Bud, relieved. “But Mrs Jim 
had funny ways of putting 
things, and I s’pose I picked 
them up. I can’t help it—I 
pick up so fast. Why, I had 
scarletina twice! and I picked 
up her way of zaggerating: 
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often I zaggerate dre’ffle, and 
say I wrote all the works of 
Shakespeare, when I really 
didn’t, you know. Mrs Jim 
didn’t mean that she had to go 
out hunting for helps with a 
gun; all she meant was that 
they were getting harder and 
harder to get, and mighty hard 
to keep when you got them.” 
“T know,” said Alison. “It’s 
an old British story; you'll 
hear it often from our visitors, 
if you’re spared. But we're 
lucky with our Kate; we seem 
to give her complete satisfac- 
tion, or, at all events, she puts 
up with us. When she feels 
she can’t put up with us any 
longer, she hurls herself on the 
morning newspaper to look at 
the advertisements for ladies’- 
maids and housekeepers with 
£50 a-year, and makes up her 
mind to apply at once, but can 
never find a pen that suits her 
before we make her laugh. 
The servant in the house of 
lost. 
We 


Dyce who laughs is 
You'll like Kate, Bud. 
like her; and I notice that if 
you like anybody they gener- 
ally like you back.” 

“T’m so glad,” said Bud with 


enthusiasm. ‘If there’s one 
thing under the canopy I am, 
I’m a liker.” 

They had reached the door 
of the house without seeing 
the slightest sign that the 
burgh was interested in them, 
but they were no sooner in 
than a hundred tongues were 
discussing the appearance of 
the little American. Ailie took 
off Bud’s cloak and hood, and 
pushed her into the kitchen, 
with a whisper to her that she 
was to make Kate’s acquaint- 
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ance, and be sure and praise 
her scones, then left her and 
flew upstairs, with a pleasant 
sense of personal good-luck. It 
was so sweet to know that 
brother William’s child was 
anything but a diffy. 

Bud stood for a moment in 
the kitchen, bashful, for it must 
not be supposed she lacked a 
childish shyness. Kate, toast- 
ing bread at the fire, turned 
round and felt a little blate 
herself, but smiled at her, such 
a fine expansive smile, it was 
bound to put the child at ease, 
“Come away in, my dear, and 
take a bite,” said the maid. It 
is so they greet you—simple 
folk—in the isle of Colonsay. 

The night was coming on, 
once more with snowy feathers. 
Wanton Wully lit the town. 
He went from lamp to lamp 
with a ladder, children in his 
train chanting 


** Leerie, leerie, light the lamps, 
Long legs and crooked shanks !”— 


and he expostulating with “I 
know you fine, the whole of 
you; at least I know the 
boys. Stop you till I see 
your mothers!” Miss Minto’s 
shop was open, and shamefaced 
lads went dubiously in to buy 
ladies’ white gloves, for with 
gloves they tryst their partners 
here at New Year balls, and 
to-night was Samson’s fiddle 
giggling at the inn. The long 
tenement lands, as flat and 
high as cliffs, and built for all 
eternity, at first dark grey in 
the dusk, began to glow in 
every window, and down the 
stairs and from the closes 
flowed exceeding cheerful 
sounds. Green fires of wood 
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and coal sent up a cloud 
above these dwellings, tea- 
kettles jigged and sang. A 
thousand things were happen- 
ing in the street, but for once 
the maid of Colonsay restrained 
her interest in the window. 
“Tell me this, what did you say 
your name was?” she asked. 

“T’m Miss Lennox Brenton 
Dyce,” said Bud primly, “ but 
the Miss don’t amount to much 
till I’m old enough to get my 
hair up.” 

“You must be tired coming 
so far. All the way from that 
Chickagoo !” 

“Chicago,” suggested Bud 
politely. 

“Just that! Chickagoo or 
Chickago, it depends on the 
way you spell it,” said Kate 
readily. “I was brought up 
to call it Chickagoo, Whata 
length to come on New Year’s 
day! Were you not fright- 
ened? Try one of them brown 
biscuits. And how are they all 
keeping in America ?” 

She asked the question with 
such tender solicitude that Bud 
saw no humour in it, and an- 
swered gravely— 

“Pretty spry, thank you. 
Have you been there?” 

“Me!” cried Kate, with her 
bosom heaving at the very 
thought. Then her Highland 
vanity came to her rescue. 
“No,” she said, “I have not 
been exactly what you might 
call altogether there, but I had 
a cousin that started and got 
the length of Paisley. It’ll 
be a big place America? Put 
butter on it.” 

“The United States of 
America are bounded on the 
east by the Atlantic Ocean, 
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on the west by the Pacific, 
on the south by Mexico and 
the Gulf, and on the north 
by an imaginary line called 
Canada. The State of New 
York alone is as large as 
England,” said Bud glibly, 
repeating a familiar lesson. 

“What a size!” cried Kate. 
“Take another of them brown 
biscuits. Scotland’s not slack 
neither for size; there’s Glas- 
gow and Oban, and Colonsay 
and Stornoway. There’ll not 
be hills in America?” 

‘‘There’s no hills, just moun- 
tains,” said Bud. “The chief 
mountain ranges are the Rocky 
Mountains and the Alleghanies. 
They’re about the biggest 
mountains in the world.” 

“Talking about big things, 
look at the big pennyworth 
of milk we get here,” said 
Kate, producing a can: it was 
almost the last ditch of her 
national pride. 

The child looked gravely into 
the can, and then glanced 
shrewdly at the maid. 

“Tt isn’t a pennyworth,” 
said she sharply, “it’s two- 
pence worth.” 

“My stars! how did you 
know that?” said Kate, much 
taken aback. 

“’Cause you're bragging. 
Think I don’t know when 
anybody’s bragging?” said 
Bud. “And when a_ body 
brags about a place or any- 
thing they zaggerate, and just 
about double things.” 

“You're not canny,” said 
Kate, thrusting the milk-can 
back hastily on the kitchen 
dresser. “Don’t spare the 
butter on your biscuit. They 
tell me there’s plenty of money 
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in America. I would not 
wonder, eh?” 

“Why, everybody’s got 
money to throw at the birds 
there,” said Bud, with some 
of the accent as well as the 
favourite phrase of Jim 
Molyneux. 

“They have little to do; 
forbye, it’s cruelty. Mind you, 
there’s plenty of money here 
too; your uncle has a desper- 
ate lot of it. He was want- 
ing to go away to America 
and bring you home when- 
ever he heard — whenever he 
heard Will you not try 
another of them biscuits? It 
will do you no harm.” 

“T know,” said Bud, gravely, 
—‘‘whenever he heard about 
my father being dead.” 

“T think we're sometimes 
very stupid, us from Colonsay,” 
said the maid regretfully. “I 
should have kept my mouth 
shut about your father. Take 
two biscuits, my dear ; or maybe 
you would rather have short- 
cake. Yes, he was for going 
there and then—even if it 
cost a pound, I daresay,—but 
changed his mind when he 
heard yon man Molyneux was 
bringing you.” 

Footles, snug in the child’s 
lap, shared the biscuits and 
barked for more. 


** T love little Footles, 
His coat is so warm, 
And if I don’t tease him 
He'll do me no harm,” 


said Bud, burying her head in 
his mane. 

“Good Lord! did you make 
that yourself, or just keep mind 
of it?” asked the astounded 
Kate. 
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“TI made it just right here,” 
said Bud coolly. ‘“ Didn’t you 
know I could make poetry? 
Why, you poor perishing soul, 
I’m just a regular wee—wee 
whitterick at poetry! It goes 
sloshing round in my head, 
and it’s simply pie for me to 
make it. Here’s another— 


* Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.’ 


I just dash them off. I guess 
Tl have to get up bright and 
early to-morrow and touch 
that one up some. Mostly 
you can’t make them good 
the first try, and then you're 
bound to go all over them 
from the beginning and put 
the good in here and there.” 
“My stars! what things you 
know!” exclaimed the maid. 
“You're clever — tremendous 
clever! What’s your age?” 
“T was born mighty well 
near ten years ago,” said Bud, 
as if she were a centenarian. 
Now it is not wise to tell 
a child like Lennox Dyce that 
she is clever, though a maid 
from Colonsay could scarcely 
be expected to know that. 
Till Bud had landed on the 
British shore she had no 
reason to think herself any- 
thing out of the ordinary. 
Jim Molyneux and his wife, 
with no children of their own, 
and no knowledge of children 
except the elderly kind that 
play in theatres, had treated 
her like a person little younger 
than themselves, and saw no 
marvel in her quickness, that 
is common enough with Young 
America. But Bud, from 
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Maryfield to her uncle’s door, 
had been a “caution” to the 
plainly admiring mail-driver ; 
a kind of fairy princess to 
Wanton Wully Oliver and his 
wife ; the surprise of her aunts 
had been only half concealed, 
and here was the maid in an 
undisguised enchantment! The 
vanity of ten-year-old was 
stimulated ; for the first time 
in her life she felt decidedly 
superior. 

“It was very brave of me 
to come all this way in a 
ship at ten years old,” she 
proceeded. 

“T once came to Oban along 
with a steamer myself,” said 
Kate, “but och, that’s nothing, 
for I knew a lot of the drovers. 
Just fancy you coming from 
America! Were you _ not 
lonely ?” 

“I was dre’ffle lonely,” said 
Bud, who, in fact, had never 
known a moment’s dulness 
across the whole Atlantic. 
“There was I leaving my 
native land, perhaps never to 
set eyes on its shores ever- 
more, and coming to a far 
country I didn’t know the 
least thing about. I was 
leaving all my dear young 
friends, and the beautiful Mrs 
Molyneux, and her faithful 
dog Dodo, and——” here she 
squeezed a tear from her eyes, 
and stopped to think of circum- 
stances even more touching. 

““My poor wee hen!” cried 
Kate, distressed. ‘Don’t you 
greet, and I’ll buy you some- 
thing.” 

“And I didn’t know what 
sort of uncle and aunties they 
might be here,—whether they’d 
be cruel and wicked or not, 
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or whether they’d keep me or 
not, Little girls most always 
have cruel uncles and aunties— 
you can see that in the books.” 

“You were awful stupid 
about that bit of it,” said 
the maid emphatically. “I’m 
sure anybody could have told 
you about Mr Dyce and his 
sisters,” 

“And then it was so stormy,” 
proceeded Bud quickly, in search 
of more moving considerations. 
“T made a poem about that 
too,—I just dashed it off; the 
first verse goes— 


‘The breaking waves dashed high 
Ona stern and rock-bound coast——’ 


but I forget the rest, ‘cept 
that 


‘—_—they come to wither there 
Away from their childhood’s land.’ 


The waves were mountains 
high, and whirled over the 
deck, and——” 

“My goodness, you would 
get all wet!” said Kate, put- 
ting her hand on _ Bud’s 
shoulder to feel if she were 
dry yet. Honest tears were 
in her own eyes at the thought 
of such distressing affairs. 

“The ship at last struck on 
a rock,” proceeded Bud, “so 
the captain lashed me——” 

“T would lash him, the 
villain!” cried the indignant 
maid. 

“T don’t mean that; he 
tied me—that’s lash in books 
—to the mast, and then— 
and then — well, then we 
waited calmly for the end,” 
said Bud, at the last of her 
resources for ocean tragedy. 

Kate’s tears were streaming 
down her cheeks, at this con- 
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jured vision of youth in dire 
distress. ‘Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
my poor wee hen!” she sobbed. 
“‘T’m so sorry for you.” 

“Bud! coo-ie! coo-ie!” came 
the voice of Aunt Ailie along 
the lobby, but Bud was so en- 
tranced with the effect of her 
imaginings that she paid no 
heed, and Kate’s head was 
wrapped in her apron. 

“Don’t ory, Kate; I wouldn’t 
cry if I was you,” said the 
child at last, soothingly. 
“Maybe it’s not true.” 

“T’ll greet if I like,” insisted 
the maid. ‘“ Fancy you in that 
awful shipwreck! It’s enough 
to scare anybody from going 
anywhere, Oh, dear! oh, dear!” 
and she wept more copiously 
than ever. 

“Don’t cry,” said Bud again. 
“It’s silly to drizzle like that. 
Why, great Queen of Sheba! 
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I was only joshing you: it was 
as calm on that ship as a milk 
sociable.” 

Kate drew down the apron 
from her face and stared at 
her. Her meaning was only 
half plain, but it was a relief 
to know that things had not 
been quite so bad as she first 
depicted them. “A body’s the 
better of a bit greet, whiles,” 
she said philosophically, drying 
her eyes. 

“That’s what I say,” agreed 
Bud. “That’s why I told you 
all that. Do you know, child, 
I think you and I are going 
to be great friends.” She said 
this with the very tone and 
manner of Alison, whose words 
they were to herself, and 


turned round hastily and em- 
barrassed at a laugh behind 
her to find her Aunt had heard 
herself thus early imitated. 


(To be continued. ) 
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FOLK, FISH, AND FLOWERS IN MONTENEGRO. 


BY RIGHT HON. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART. 


Ir is repeated personal ex- 
perience which enables me to 
declare that, of all the mani- 
fold forms and phases of human 
enterprise, none more surely 
earns compassionate contempt 
from disinterested spectators 
than the proceedings of the 
field botanist and the unsuc- 
cessful angler. Especially so, 
when the pursuit is conducted 
among people of an unknown 
tongue. The botanist cannot 
explain to the practical native 
the reason of his preference for 
some diminutive saxifrage or 
unsubstantial bulb over the 
more conspicuous ornaments of 
the local flora. The eagerness 
with which he scrutinises and 
selects from wayside weeds 
can only be construed as evi- 
dence of an extraordinary, 
though probably harmless, 
form of mental aberration. 
Judgment of a sterner cast 
can only be averted from the 
punctilious fly-fisher by signal 
success; and that, as most 
anglers will agree, is not 
always at his command. The 
local adept, who knows how 
to extract lusty trout from 
secret places with a bunch 
of worms, has no inkling of 
the vast gulf set by the sports- 
man’s code between fly-fishing 
and bottom- fishing, watches 
the stranger’s proceedings with 
indifference tinged with curi- 
osity, and pronounces upon 
failure the verdict meet for a 
fidgety bungler. 





When, therefore, we set be- 
fore us the mountain princi- 
pality of Montenegro as the 
field for piscatorial and botan- 
ical exploration, we courted 
criticism from both flanks,— 
and we received it—encounter- 
ing our first failure before 
reaching the appointed goal. 
Our Italian pilot and inter- 
preter, who bears the historic 
name of Giovanni Battista— 
John the Baptist — whetted 
our appetite by his account of 
the sport to be had in a certain 
stream in Albania. ‘There 
are trouts so beeg,” said he, 
holding his hands full eighteen 
inches apart; “you shall see 
them sweem— many, many.” 
So we dropped anchor after 
dark on a lovely April evening 
in the fine roadstead of Valona, 
and arranged for an early start 
on the morrow. 

Fishing with the dry-fly is 
one of the most modern of 
crafts, having its origin in the 
necessity for circumventing the 
abnormal vigilance instilled by 
generations of anglers into the 
trout of the pellucid chalk- 
streams of Hampshire. But it 
is an art which may be prac- 
tised to good purpose also in 
waters where the old “chuck- 
and -chance-it” system still 
holds sway. It has penetrated 
the Scottish Highlands and the 
Irish Midlands, enabling the 
adept to set bright sun and 
low water at defiance, and 
greatly enhancing by its deli- 
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cacy and superior excitement 
the spasm of success. We 
thought it possible that, by 
introducing this novel method 
to Albanian streams, we might 
win some applause from un- 
sophisticated natives. 

As every Hampshire angler 
knows, the hours for business 
with dry-fly are those between 
ten and two; for it is only at 
that period of the day that a 
rise of fly may be expected, 
saving always the brief festival 
of the May-fly. At ordinary 
times, from two o’clock onward 
until the appearance of the 
sedge-fly may create an even- 
ing rise (most uncertain, elusive, 
and transient of feasts), not a 
fin stirs on the surface, which, 
in the absence of flies, is void 
of all attraction for trout. In 
laying our plans, we reckoned 
upon the Albanian time-table 
being similar to that of Test 
and Itchen, and prepared for 
an early start on the morrow. 
Ah, but we left out of account 
that influence which has so 
often and so powerfully swayed 
the course of European politics 
during the last two hundred 
years—the vis inertiw of Otto- 
man officialdom. Our pass- 
ports were presented to the 
pasha at 7 A.M.; it was high 
noon before they were returned 
to us; and with them came a 
Turkish escort, without which 
we were not to be allowed to 
land. It was about one o’clock, 
therefore, before we disem- 
barked on a curving strand 
of dazzling white limestone 
shingle at the head of the 
bay, where a beautiful stream, 
about the volume of the Itchen 
at Abbot’s Worthy, and as 
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clear, swept out of a dense 
copse of alder and _ willow, 
myrtle and mastick, to pour 
its waters into the tideless sea. 
It was a perfect landscape in 
the sweet o’ the Adriatic year. 
Red and purple anemones, blue 
gromwell and periwinkle and 
golden buttercups, spangled the 
intense verdure of the glades; 
yellow iris and tall creamy 
spires of asphodel lined the 
river - banks; high on the 
mountain side to the left hung 
the Mohammedan village of 
Vannina, with gleaming min- 
arets and sombre cypress; in 
the background towered the 
snowy cone of Mount Elias to 
the height of near five thousand 
feet. Nightingales gurgled 
amatively in the brakes; bull- 
frogs croaked  truculently 
among the reeds; grey mullet 
skimmed in shoals through the 
backwaters ; brimstones and 
orange-tips, Camberwell beau- 
ties and swallow-tail butterflies 
floated among the flowers; 
locusts iurched heavily out of 
our path and basking tortoises 
lay passively in it, drawing in 
their heads and toes, resigned 
to the worst. All was light 
and warmth, colour § and 
checkered shade, active life 
and indolent content. 

Such was the Eden upon 
which we burst, intent upon 
dealing death after the manner 
of our kind. There were plenty 
of trout fleeting over the spark- 
ling shallows, and some goodly 
two-pounders lurking in the 
eddies ; but the stream was all 
too swift and rough for the 
dry-fly, and the prevailing 
glare ruled the wet-fly out of 
court. Indeed it seemed mar- 
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vellous that fish, having no 
eyelids, could endure the rays 
of that glorious sun, reflected 
from the white bed of the 
limpid brook. 

Presently, up came a splendid 
young gentleman, who turned 
out to be, not an Albanian 
chief, as his dress and mien 
betokened, but a garde-chasse, 
who informed John the Baptist 
that there was better fishing 
higher up the valley. Thither 
we hied, therefore, and found 
the very ideal of water for dry- 
fly work—a steady, brimming 
current, winding through flat 
meadows and cultivated ground. 
Trout we could see also, and 
lusty ones,—not rising indeed, 
for there was no fly up, but 
hanging about in likely places, 
whence a drop minnow or a 
lively worm must certainly 
have extracted them. But, as 
I have said, we had forsworn 


such sordid lures, and pinned 


our credit to the 
simulacrum. 

Pinned—and forfeited it; for- 
asmuch as stealth and solitude, 
two main postulates in dry-fly 
work, were denied us. The 
seely angler loveth to move 
slowly through the meadow, 
peering along the reaches and 
under the banks until a dimple 
on the surface betrays a feed- 
ing trout. Not a hasty move- 
ment—not a corner of white 
handkerchief—not a sun-glint 
on his rod—must betray his 
presence to the object of his 
desire. 

We separated ; the Albanian 
gentleman constituting himself 
my guide, and a Turkish soldier 
closely dogging my steps, hav- 
ing orders, it seemed, not 


floating 
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to let me out of sight for a 
moment, 

Now it has been my fortune 
in fishing to enjoy communion 
with gillies of many nation- 
alities—the taciturn Lowland 
Scot, the polite Highlander, the 
adulative and witty Irishman, 
and the sinewy and gentle 
Norseman; but never in my 
wandering had I been offered 
the services of one so gorgeously 
arrayed as this Albanian gillie. 
His noble carriage, handsome 
features, and generally well- 
groomed appearance, set off a 
costume which it would be 
hard to beat in grace. On his 
thick crop of jetty curls was 
poised a dainty little white 
cap, stiff with delicate needle- 
work; wide, fan-shaped sleeves 
of spotless linen floated from 
under an armless jacket, the 
front of which was of rich blue 
cloth embroidered with gold 
braid, the back being of quilted 
silk vieux rose. Loose black 
breeches clothed him to the 
knees; white woollen gaiters 
covered his legs, down to a pair 
of tasselled, upturned toes. 
Round his slim waist was a 
bandolier with forty rounds of 
ball-cartridge; from hisshoulder 
hung a magazine rifle in a 
brass-studded sling of scarlet 
leather. 

His method of showing anx- 
iety for my sport (or, as the 
result proved, for baksish) was 
to precede me to all the likely 
places and point out the trout, 
without the slightest attempt 
at concealment. The effect 
upon the fish of his dazzling 
array, especially of the flutter- 
ing shirt-sleeves, may easily be 
imagined. Nor was this all. 
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My Turkish escort was as keen 
as he. Idlers, of which there 
is never any lack about Al- 
banian farms, collected as we 
went along, until I had an 
advanced guard of a score of 
fellows averaging six feet high 
—a brightly-coloured throng, 
all chattering and disputing 
who should be first to find a 
trout for the Inglese. After 
persevering for a mile or so, I 
gave up all idea of fishing, and 
turned to botanising, in which 
my beautiful attendant could 
pretend no concern. But, be- 
fore leaving me, he stepped off 
the pedestal whereon my fancy 
had set him. Standing before 
me, he put out his hand, palm 
uppermost, opening and shut- 
ting his fingers and thumb; 
while those splendid almond 
eyes, in which I had read such 
heroic thoughts, cried Pelf, 
pelf, pelf! as plain as spoken 
word. Groping in the pockets 
of my inglorious flannels, I 
could find nothing smaller than 
a five-franc piece—a heavy 
price to pay for the destruction 
of all chance of sport; but 
what could be done? The eyes 
of a score of armed men were 
upon me; they had spent an 
hour or two frightening my 
trout. I tossed the coin to my 
magnificent attendant, and we 
parted company. 

Despite this failure, we lacked 
not fresh fish for breakfast on 
the morrow. A shot of the 
seine by starlight at the river 
mouth produced half a hundred 
small bass, grey and red 
mullet, material for an excel- 
lent friture. By the time we 
discussed it we were far on 
our way to the enchanted 
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Bocche de Cattaro, whence the 
ascent is made to the Land of 
the Black Mountain. 

The ascent is worth making 
for its own sake; for, although 
the horizontal distance between 
the Porta Gordicchio of Aus- 
trian Cattaro and the Mon- 
tenegrin frontier is only a few 
hundred yards, vertically it 
exceeds 3000 feet. To accom- 
plish the transit you must 
traverse thirteen kilometres, 
about eight miles of beautiful 
road looped across the sheer 
flank of Lovcen in seventy- 
three zigzags, without a stiff 
gradient in its whole extent. 
To realise the intrepidity and 
skill of the engineer who de- 
signed and wrought this 
masterpiece, well named La 
Scala, one has to imagine the 
appearance presented by this 
mighty cliff before a pick was 
struck in it. To prepare an 
easy way for wheeled traffic 
over a precipice of 3000 feet 
was surely a task only to be 
undertaken in order to gain 
access to a rich domain. Yet 
what is the prospect before the 
traveller on arriving at the 
windy summit? Turning his 
back upon the enchanting 
panorama of the triple laby- 
rinth of the Bocche winding 
among their well-clad moun- 
tains, he beholds towards the 
east a turmoil of naked rocks, 
bleached almost white in some 
places, in others weathered to 
dark grey and russet. Far as 
the eye can reach there seems 
hardly growth to nourish 4 
goat, save where, high above 
the road, the oak wood bristles 
brown among the steep snows 
of Lovcen. A drearier land- 
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scape there could scarcely be ; 
yet upon passing the painted 
pillar that marks the frontier, 
you feel, or ought to feel, ready 
to put the shoes from off your 
feet, as if the very ground 
were holy. You are entering 
territory sanctified by patriotic 
heroism almost without parallel 
in the history of the nations. 
If it be the birthright of every 
Scot to claim share in the glory 
of three centuries of unequal, 
but successful, struggle for 
independence, who shall set 
bounds to the legitimate pride 
of the Montenegrin in his retro- 
spect over nearly twice that 
period, during which this race 
of mountaineers have stemmed 
the tide of Ottoman conquest, 
which not only absorbed all 
other Balkan states, but 
threatened to overwhelm the 
entire civilisation of the West? 
We Scots had a land frontier 
of barely threescore miles to 
defend; but the patriots of 
Tzerna Gora were girt north, 
south, east, and west by in- 
satiable foes. Times without 
number the Scots were suc- 
coured in extremity by their 
French allies; but the Mon- 
tenegrins had no access to the 
sea until their independence 
received tardy recognition in 
the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, 
when the port of Antivari was 
granted to them, followed in 
1880 by the cession of Dulcigno. 

These undaunted High- 
landers beheld all their neigh- 
bours, one after another, lower 
the Cross before the Crescent. 
Servia became a Turkish pro- 
vince in 1459; Bosnia followed 
in 1463; Albania was annexed 
in 1467, and Herzegovina in 
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1476. Montenegro, or the 
Zenta as it was then called, 
was bereft of its capital on 
the Lake of Sokdra or Scutari 
in the fifteenth century; but 
Ivan Czernovich, gathering his 
people round him in the heart 
of the mountains, founded Cet- 
tinje, which remains the seat 
of government to this day. 

In 1516 it seemed as if the 
end had come, when the 
Vovoide or Prince, last of the 
Czernoviches, despairing of the 
patriot cause, fled to Venice, 
and left his realm to be over- 
run by the Turks. For nearly 
one hundred years thereafter 
the Pasha of Skodra exacted 
tribute from the Tzerna Gora, 
not only in money, whereof 
there was little, but in young 
men, of whom there was no 
stint in quantity or quality, 
and who were forced to serve 
in the Sultan’s army. In 1604 
the tide was on the turn : league 
by league the Mussulman was 
ceding territory; tribute was 
withheld by the Montenegrins, 
and a vast army sent to exact 
it was cut to pieces in the 
mountains. The sternest part 
of the struggle now set in. A 
second invasion in 1623 shared 
the fate of the first, but not 
before Cettinje was laid in 
ashes. 

At this time the supreme 
power became vested in the 
Vladika or Metropolitan of the 
Greek Church in Montenegro, 
who, in addition to discharging 
the functions of spiritual head, 
undertook those of secular 
autocrat and military com- 
mander-in-chief. A notable 
step was taken in 1703. Dur- 
ing the Turkish occupation 
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many families in Montenegro 
had accepted the Mohammedan 
faith. The Vladika decreed 
that the land should be purged 
of it. The choice between 
baptism, exile, and death was 
offered to every Mussulman, 
and the alternatives were 
accepted, it seems, in about 
equal proportions. A punitive 
invasion by the Turks failed in 
1706; three years later the 
Montenegrins, encouraged by 
Peter the Great, made a 
counter-inroad upon Turkish 
territory. Sixty thousand 
Turks again swarmed across 
the frontier, but the mountain- 
eers, numbering only eight 
thousand fighting men, sent 
them home with the loss of 
eighty-six standards. And so 
history kept on repeating it- 
self all throughout the eigh- 
teenth century. Time after 
time the Turks returned in 
force that should have been 
overwhelming (their army 
numbered 120,000 in 1714); 
they occupied the capital and 
destroyed the villages, but 
invariably they paid dearly for 
a triumph which produced so 
little spoil, and, in retiring, 
they generally left half their 
number behind. 

Peter IL, of the family of 
Petrovich, who succeeded to 
the sovereignty in 1830, was 
the last Vladika or Archbishop 
—the last, that is, to rule the 
country in virtue of his ecclesi- 
astical office. An enlightened 
reformer, he perceived that 
internal harmony was the only 
chance for his country, and 
exerted himself with singular 
success to put an end to the 
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blood - feuds, and the almost 
inveterate system of private 
vendetta, which had been its 
curse for centuries. 

No easy matter this, but the 
Vladika Peter was no ordinary 
man. Sir J. Gardner Wilkin- 
son, who visited him in 1847, 
described him as the very ideal 
of a warlike chief, six feet eight 
inches in height, an adept in 
war, and the spiritual father of 
his people. “Though it may 
appear,” says he, “a singular 
accomplishment for a bishop to 
hit with a rifle a lemon thrown 
into the air by one of his 
attendants, this feat of the 
Vladika adds to the confidence 
he enjoys among his troops.”! 
One reform Peter desired, but 
had not the confidence to at- 
tempt—that of prohibiting the 
immemorial practice of expos- 
ing on the tower of Cettinje 
the heads of Turks taken by 
his borderers in their perennial 
warfare. He told Wilkinson 
that he would fain have done 
so, but that it would be under- 
stood by the Turks as a 
symptom of drooping patriot- 
ism. It was left for Peter's 
nephew, Danilo II, to effect 
this. Succeeding in 1851, this 
Prince proved to be a reformer 
even more ardent than his 
uncle. Refusing to take holy 
orders, he became the first 
secular ruler of Montenegro 
since the failure of the line 
of Czernovich in 1516; thence- 
forward temporal and ecclesi- 
astical rule remained distinct 
systems. But the author of 
this salutary revolution paid 
the penalty of his life for 
violating the moral law which 





1 Wilkinson’s ‘ Montenegro,’ &c., vol. i. p. 472. 
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his subjects held most sacred. 
The one wrong which the 
Montenegrin will never forgive 
is tampering with the purity 
of wife or daughter. Prince 
Danilo, it is said, seduced the 
wife of Kadich Radovich. In 
August 1860 he was staying 
with his Princess at Perzagno, 
and, when embarking in a boat 
to return thither from his 
usual evening stroll on the 
esplanade at Cattaro, Kadich 
came up from behind and shot 
him in the back. The Princess 
received him as he fell, and he 
died in her arms. Such was 
the story told to Lady Strang- 
ford in 1864; but it is only 
fair to Danilo's memory to 
add that another complexion 
is put upon the crime, and the 
cause thereof, by the statement 
that Kadich acted from politi- 
cal motives, being member of 
a family which disputed the 


right of the Petroviches to the 


throne. Certainly the Rado- 
viches fled from Montenegro 
after the murder, and took 
up their abode at Zara, in 
Dalmatia, whither certain of 
their countrymen had migrated 
rather than abandon a heredi- 
tary blood-feud. 

Before his death Prince 
Danilo had repelled three 
separate invasions by the 
Turk; and his nephew, the 
present Prince Nicola, has 
proved a worthy inheritor of 
the diadem. Twice he has 
led his people to victory, driv- 
ing the Turkish troops across 
the frontier in 1862 and 1877; 
but of more substantial value 
are his achievements in diplo- 
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macy, whereby he won recog- 
nition of his country’s inde- 
pendence, establishment of the 
sovereign rank of its ruler, and 
concession of access to the sea, 
together with the relatively 
fertile district around Podgor- 
itza and the Lake of Skodra 
—all of which had been refused 
by the Powers through long 
centuries of conflict. 

Without some such acquaint- 
ance with the history of this 
remarkable little nation as 
may be had from the bare 
outline here presented, the 
whole significance of the land 
and its people would be missed 
by the tourist as completely 
as the spirit of the Scottish 
Border would be mute to one 
who had never heard of Otter- 
burne and Flodden Field. 
Everybody has heard of Monte- 
negro, indeed ; but many people 
picture it a realm as misty and 
unreal as Mr Anthony Hope’s 
“Zenda”; nay, I have met 
educated persons who posi- 
tively believed that it was a 
South American republic! It 
is not a land of ease, though 
the exceeding amiability and 
scrupulous honesty of its people 
make a sojourn there a delight- 
ful experience. It is poor and 
bare for the most part; in the 
soft valley of Rjeka the freq- 
uency of malaria makes sum- 
mer loitering unwise. Well 
might Mr T. J. Jackson ex- 
claim in his admirable work 
on the Eastern Adriatic: “A 
more bleak, inhospitable father- 
land has never inspired its sons 
to shed their blood in its de- 


fence.” ! 





1 ‘Dalmatia, the Quarnero and Istria,’ by T. J. Jackson (Oxford Clarendon 


Press, 1887), vol. iii. p. 87. 
perusal of this excellent book. 


Nobody should visit these countries without careful 
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And what sons they are! 
It would not surprise me to 
learn that the average height 
of adult males was six feet. A 
nation of soldiers—a realisa- 
tion of Lord Roberts’s dream 
for England; every man of 
them making the most of frame 
and features by his noble bear- 
ing; yet without a trace of 
swagger, kindly to strangers, 
courteous among themselves. 
Here and there may be seen 
grizzled veterans, short of a 
leg or an arm lost in the wars 
of 1862 or 1877, objects of 
great veneration to the rising 
generation. One marvels how 
such a hungry upland can 
nourish such a race of giants. 
Their agriculture, except in 
the infrequent plains, is con- 
fined to little patches of red 
soil — decomposed limestone— 
lodged in pots and on ledges 
among the all-prevailing grey 
and white rock. It looks like 
toy farming, but it is terribly 
in earnest, and there is no 
limit to the industry they be- 
stow upon terraced plots, vary- 
ing in size from the dimensions 
of a billiard-table to those of a 
croquet-lawn. Yet the maize, 
rye, and potatoes reared under 
these Alpine conditions must 
be of rare quality, for there is 
no trace of short commons in 
the handsome men, the comely 
maidens, and the lovely children 
who abound out of ail propor- 
tion to the visible means of 
subsistence. 

Ah, but the cattle are not to 
be envied. In strange con- 
trast to their lordly owners 
are the plough-oxen, about the 
size of Kerry cattle, hardly to 
be recognised as of the same 
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species as the lusty, dun ani- 
mals of Lombardy. The ponies, 
too, are miserable roach-backed 
creatures ; the donkeys are the 
smallest I ever saw; only the 
mules, of which there are not 
many, seem to make a decent 
living. 

The soldier-like bearing of 
the peasantry is greatly accent- 
uated by their scrupulously 
shaven cheeks and chin, accord- 
ing to the oustom which, as 
classical writers have testified, 
prevailed among the Celtic 
tribes at the time of the 
Roman conquest of Britain. 
Then the national dress, uni- 
versally worn by men of all 
ranks, save the bearded clergy, 
is practically a military uni- 
form. Under a white, full- 
skirted woollen coat, adorned 
with silver buttons and gold 
embroidery according to the 
means of the wearer, is worn 
a double-breasted scarlet waist- 
coat, broadly embroidered with 
gold. Blue-cloth pantaloons, 
wide and pleated in Oriental 
fashion, and supported by a 
silken loin-scarf, come below 
the knee, meeting white stock- 
ings or else white woollen 
gaiters, fastened at the back 
of the leg with myriads of 
silver buttons. Then come a 
pair of soft-soled white shoes, 
of which the advantage will 
become apparent to the tourist 
who attempts to traverse in 
hobnails this region of friable 
limestone. He may get along 
well enough on the highways, 
which carry a very fair surface, 
but for mountain paths, mule- 
tracks, or river-banks, English 
boots are intolerable, unless 
made with thick felt soles, 
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Asthetically, the foot-covering 
is the point in his attire where- 
in the Montenegrin is apt to be 
disappointing. On Sundays 
and feast-days, when he wants 
to appear particularly smart, 
he has contracted the deplor- 
able vice of drawing on a 
pair of what we used to call 
“ Jemima ” boots—black boots, 
that is, with elastic sides. 
Desinit in piscem—the lament- 
able effect of these loans from 
Western civilisation upon a 
costume otherwise so archaic 
and exquisitely romantic may 
easily be imagined. The head- 
gear, happily, remains incor- 
rupt. In winter it is a fur 
cap, with a loose drooping 
crown of white cloth, ex- 
changed in summer for the 
biretta or round forage cap, 
black - bordered, with the 
Prince’s initials worked in gold 
upon the crimson top. Even 
the parish priests, who go clad 
in flowing black gowns, habit- 
ually wear this biretta, the 
recognised badge of nation- 
ality and loyalty to Prince 
Nicola: but then the parish 
priest is often the crack shot 
of his village and captain of 
the local company of sharp- 
shooters. 

In cold weather, or when 
travelling, a notable feature is 
added to the costume, namely, 
a dark-brown plaid, streaked 
with flashes of brilliant colour 


and edged with a long swing- 


ing fringe. Even when the 
snow is gone and the country- 
men leave their thick white 
tunics at home, appearing only 
in red waistcoats and blue 
pantaloons, they carry this 
plaid flung over the left 
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shoulder, like a Highlander’s or 
a Border shepherd’s maud. 

Such is the dress of the 
Montenegrins, identical for all 
except priests in design and 
colour, though varied in fine- 
ness of material according 
to the circumstances of the 
wearer. In another important 
respect all are alike. Every 
man wears round his waist a 
scarlet leather belt in the front 
of which is a pouch for pistols 
and yataghan. The old-fash- 
ioned, long- barrelled, silver- 
mounted pistols are seldom 
seen now; heavy revolvers— 
made in Vienna, I believe— 
are the favourite arm, and the 
Montenegrin is never without 
them. The Prince, taking a 
drive with ladies through his 
dominion, the coachman and 
jager on the box of the royal 
carriage, the Court dandy hang- 
ing about the palace, the mer- 
chant in his office, the trades- 
man behind his stone counter, 
the mason and carpenter going 
to their work, the peasant 
guiding his team of diminutive 
oxen, the goatherd tending 
his flock on the hungry hillside, 
—all move with the bag of 
“barkers” girt round their 
stomachs, The rifle is not 
carried so incessantly as it 
used to be before the six- 
shooter came into vogue; but 
still you may see peasants of 
the poorer class, not yet able to 
afford a revolver, with two of 
the old-fashioned pistols stuck 
in the pouch beside the great 
knife, and a rifle slung on the 
shoulder, coming into market 
to offer their modest wares— 
a donkey-load of firewood or 
a leash of starveling lambs. 
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Dangerous playthings, one 
should think, yet in no part 
of Europe is there less risk of 
violence or robbery than in 
Montenegro. To bear arms 
is a habit ingrained by cen- 
turies in a nation which owes 
its very existence to unceasing 
vigilance and readiness with 
arms. The claws of the Turk 
have been clipped fairly short 
during the last five-and-twenty 
years; but his frontier still 
girdles the Tzerna Gora very 
closely. Sultry Skodra still 
bristles with arms; the only 
fertile part of the Prince’s 
realm is the plain round Pod- 
goritza, acquired under the 
treaty of 1878, and that lies 
as open as ever to sudden 
raids from the Albanian moun- 
tains. Podgoritza itself is a 


divided town, the clear-flow- 
ing Ribnica separating the old 


Moslem quarter, with its snowy 
minarets and mouldering walls, 
from the scattered rows of un- 
interesting houses which form 
the new and Christian centre 
of business. Here Montene- 
grins in red and blue, and 
Boccese in green frocks, meet 
freely and mix amicably enough 
with Albanians in white woollen 
jacket and trousers, heavil 
slashed, and embroidered with 
black, and white-gowned Turks 
with green, pink, or yellow 
turbans. The medley of cos- 
tumes make a picture of which 
one never tires, amid surround- 
ings as architecturally unro- 
mantic as any South African 
mining village. 

Shepherds and goatherds in 
this district are distinguished 
from Prince Nicola’s subjects 
in the rest of the province by 
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enormously thick sheepskin 
coats. The heat was semi- 
tropical during our stay in 
Podgoritza, and becomes much 
fiercer during the summer 
months; yet these fellows 
never seem to lay aside this 
ponderous covering, much the 
same as a fur motor - coat, 
loitering about the rocky wil- 
derness, and tramping along 
the burning highways from 
sunrise to sunset, in charge 
of their patient flocks. 

In this land of fine men, 
one naturally feels some in- 
terest in the mothers who bear 
them. Most travellers who 
have written on the subject 
express disappointment in the 
stature and features of the 
women of Montenegro; but I 
was as much impressed by the 
beauty of many of the maidens, 
as by the worn and haggard 
appearance of most of the 
elder ones. The plain fact is 
that the lot of women in this 
Christian country is far harder 
than that of Mussulman wives 
who are kept in_ seclusion. 
The Greek Church, despite 
its veneration for the Virgin 
Mary, has done little or noth- 
ing to modify the Oriental 
doctrine of the abject inferior- 
ity of woman to man. Con- 
sequently all the burdensome 
tasks are thrown upon women, 
except agriculture and wood- 
cutting, which they share with 
the men. But even that share 
is not an equal one. Ifa man 
goes to the copse to cut fire- 
wood, it is his wife who binds 
the load and carries it home, 
over the steep paths, on her 
shoulders. A family attend- 
ing market always marches in 
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the same order. The father 
and stalwart sons stroll along 
in front, smoking the eternal 
sigarettes, with no burden ex- 
cept their carefully - cleaned 
arms; behind follow wife and 
daughters, bowed with bundles, 
and perhaps leading an over- 
loaded little donkey. It is 
not from unkindness: I never 
heard a Montenegrin utter a 
harsh word or bestow a sour 
look upon his womenkind. It 
is simply the constituted order 
of things that man is the lord ; 
and he would no sooner think 
of relieving his wife of a load 
in the journey, than an English 
squire would propose to groom 
his own horse after a day’s 
hunting. Neither the Monte- 
negrin wife nor the English 
groom would appreciate inter- 
ference with their recognised 
duties. You may see evidence 
in the street of any village of 
the status accorded to women. 
When two male acquaintances 
meet, they salute each other 
most elaborately, bowing low 
and shaking hands; but if a 
man meets a woman friend, 
he extends his hand for her 
to kiss. Naturally, I think, 
the female part of the popu- 
lation inherit as remarkable a 
share of good looks as the men ; 
but they marry very young, 
and hard work soon renders 
their figures angular and their 
features drawn. 

Before marriage there seems 
to be plenty of pretty love- 
making, all the prettier to 
onlookers because of the grace- 
ful costumes of the young 
people. There dwells in 
memory a charming group in 
a lonely little osteria between 
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Nigosh and Cettinje, where we 
stopped for a cup of excellent 
coffee. The low-roofed stone 
house consisted of but a single 
apartment containing hardly 
any furniture except a kind of 
counter at oneend. The smoke 
from a wood fire in the centre 
of the floor, before escaping 
through slits in the tiled roof, 
had coloured all the interior 
with black and rich brown. 
A couple of girls were in 
charge of the establishment, 
one of whom was a charming 
dark-eyed beauty with a bright 
and delicate complexion. Three 
or four fine-looking young 
fellows, bristling with pistols 
and knives, continued in lively 
conversation with them while 
our repast was in preparation. 
The beauty, at all events, was 
having a very good time; a 
couple of seasons in Paris 
could not have enhanced the 
witchery of her manner, or 
taught her to distribute her 
smiles and pouts more imparti- 
ally among her white-coated 
suitors. I could not withhold 
a sigh as I thought how brief 
was her hour of triumph, and 
how soon her bloom was 
doomed to vanish after she 
entered the holy state of 
matrimony. 


The distance from Dalmatia, 
that land of ornate churches 
and towering campanili, to any 
part of Montenegro is so short 
that one is puzzled, at first, 
by the total absence of archi- 
tectural remains within the 
Prince’s dominions. The reason 
for this is twofold. In the first 
place, the Latin Church, which 
holds sway in Dalmatia, has 
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always exceeded the Greek 
Church in the scale and splen- 
dour of its places of worship, 
providing vast naves and 
spacious side-aisles for pro- 
cessional purposes. Greek 
churches seem curiously dis- 
proportioned to the number 
of worshippers, presenting no 
long - drawn perspective or 
soaring vaults. In detail, they 
are often interesting, but the 
general effect is disappointing 
to the amateur. In the second 
place, such churches and con- 
vents as may have adorned the 
scattered villages of Monte- 
negro have suffered the same 
fate as overtook the abbeys 
of our own Borderland—Dry- 
burgh, Kelso, Jedburgh, and 
the rest. The tide of war has 
rolled too often over these 
rugged hillsides to permit the 
survival of any inflammable 
structure or any portable 
treasure. The very capital, 
Cettinje itself, can boast no 
monument of antiquity, except 
the stump of the round tower 
whereon it was the custom to 
expose the heads of Turks 
taken in that ceaseless war in 
which neither side ever showed 
quarter to the other. Sir J. 
Gardner Wilkinson gives a 
woodcut of this tower as he 
saw it in 1847, with twenty 
heads stuck on poles above the 
battlements, the ground all 
around being strewn with frag- 
ments of others which had 
fallen to pieces.! 

Thus all the dwellings in 
Montenegro are devoid of 
architectural or antiquarian 
interest. Cettinje is but a 
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rambling, desultory collection 
of humble buildings; the 
Prince’s palace no more than 
a detached villa, abutting on 
the street, with a tiny park 
behind it, naively planted with 
young spruce and Aleppo pines, 
Even the country villages lack 
the romantic beauty of site 
which gives such a charm to 
Italian scenery. The Monte- 
negrin ever scorned the secur- 
ity of fortified hill-tops and 
steep approach. He builds 
his modest home on the most 
convenient spot, without re- 
gard to the positions occupied 
by his neighbours. Provision 
of fortified places never was, 
nor is it now, part of the 
scheme of national defence. 
Were the Turk once more to 
cross the frontier, he would 
find the little Highland nation 
as faithful as ever to its habit 
of armed vigilance and its 
traditional strategy. The old 
long-barrelled, crutch-stocked 
firelocks and silver - mounted 
pistols may have found their 
way into curiosity shops; but, 
instead of these, the Prince 
has equipped his people with 
modern magazine rifles and 
heavy revolvers. He has but 
to issue summons by bale-fire 
and bugle, flashing and shrill- 
ing from summit to summit, 
and twenty thousand splendid 
infantry would be at the fixed 
muster-places within a couple 
of hours. Every house would 
be emptied: women and chil- 
dren would be hurried off into 
the fastnesses of the hills, and 
the white-coated army would 
be disposed by the Prince in 





1 Wilkinson’s ‘ Dalmatia and Montenegro,’ vol. i. p. 512. 
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the manner which has saved his 
country over and over again. 
A column would be thrown 
forward to meet the invader, 
but not to repel him. The 
secret of past successes has 
been to fall back before the 
Turks, luring them on through 
a region where bare, grey 
precipices repeat each other 
in endless monotony. There 
is scarcely a feature to distin- 
guish one from the other—not 
even that whereon five thou- 
sand riflemen lie couched like 
ptarmigan in the snow, so 
closely do the weather-stained 
white coats match the dry 
limestone which forms the 
whole land-surface. Let the 
enemy be drawn through this 
pass, and the ambush springs 
to life in his rear, pouring a 
merciless fire into the dark 
column—an easy target, help- 
less against invisible marks- 
men. 

Even in peaceable times like 
these one cannot but be im- 
pressed by the absolute de- 
votion of this people to their 
warrior Prince. Heaven help 
them! should the rule ever 
pass into feeble, careless, or 
evil hands. Hitherto—ever 
since the accession of the 
dynasty of Petrovich eighty 
years ago—they have thriven 
under a series of able, enlight- 
ened autocrats, and enjoyed 
all the ideal benefits of a 
benevolent despotism, which 
has taken the unusual line of 
making easy for its subjects 
the path to knowledge. Edu- 
cation is free, apparently 
universal for boys, but not 
compulsory; and among the 
prettiest sights in the coun- 


try are the groups of merry 
school children, well clad, well 
fed, and particularly well 
mannered. 

Now, a final word as to 
the fishing. That there are 
trout of enormous dimensions, 
and that these may be caught 
by rod and line, we had ocular 
demonstration. We had the 
undoubted record of the cap- 
ture of one weighing 37 lb. 
by a gallant British admiral, 
and while we were at Pod- 
goritza one was taken scaling 
20 kilos (40 lb.) We ate fish 
up to 12 lb. in weight, pink 
in flesh and excellently flav- 
oured, but we caught none. 
Our visit was timed at least 
a month too early, for in mid- 
April the snow is still melting 
apace, and the chief river, the 
Moratza, is hopelessly milky 
with glacier mud. 

This Moratza, which flows 
past Podgoritza, is a swift and 
noble stream about the size of 
the Tay at Aberfeldy, but very 
different in the character of 
its banks. or several miles 
round Podgoritza extends a 
level plain, the bed of an 
ancient lake, of which the 
gravel-beds have become in- 
durated into breccia rock. 
Through this rock the river 
has cut its way, forming a 
caiion with sides from a hun- 
dred to two hundred feet high. 
It is the principal feeder of 
the great Lake of Skodra 
or Scutari, through which is 
drawn the frontier line be- 
tween Montenegro and Albania. 
This lake swarms with a kind 
of bleak locally called scoranze, 
differing from our northern 
bleak in that it is most ex- . 
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cellent food and maintains 
an important fishing industry. 
Upon these bleak feed trout 
of the same species as those in 
British and Irish rivers, and 
thrive so amazingly upon this 
diet as to attain proportions 
unheard of in our waters. 
In habits also they differ 
somewhat from their British 
cousins, having acquired those 
of salmon. Treating the Lake 
of Skodra as their sea and 
feeding-ground, when they are 
full fed they run up the 
Moratza, just as spring salmon 
ascend the Helmsdale or the 
Blackwater. They are beauti- 
ful to look upon, with silvery 
coats, excellent to eat, and 
must be noble creatures to 
catch; but it is heartrending 
to record the method by which 
those we saw were taken. 
The water, we were told, was 
still too cold to tempt many 
trout out of the lake. Never- 
theless, some of the natives 
were at work—their angling 
equipment consisting of an 
enormously long bamboo, a 
length of very stout cord, a 
bunch of lobworms, and no 
reel. When they hook a fish 
they simply walk away with 
him, giving no law and allow- 
ing no play. 

About four miles above 
Podgoritza the Zeta flows in 
upon the right bank of the 
Moratza, passing under a 
beautiful Turkish bridge of a 
single soaring span, guarded 
by a fort, which has been 
dismantled since the annexa- 
tion of this province to 
Montenegro. This river was 
running clear, the water being 
of a lovely jade-like green; 
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but even here we plied our 
craft without reward. Few 
trout had reached it so early, 
although a miller near the 
bridge had killed a seven- 
pounder on the previous even- 
ing. But indeed the heat and 
glare were so intense as not 
only to make fishing a pen- 
ance, but to render it in the 
highest degree improbable that 
any fish would move to fly or 
minnow. 

A third stream there is, the 
Ribnica, dividing the Moslem 
from the Christian quarter of 
Podgoritza, the very ideal of 
a trout-stream, about the size 
of the Test at Romsey. But 
to casting angle in this lovely 
water two circumstances proved 
highly unfavourable: first, that 
operations near the town at- 
tracted a parti-coloured and 
constantly increasing crowd of 
spectators, whose presence en- 
sured the terror and flight of 
any trout within range; and 
second, that very few trout 
were within range, by reason 
of the diligence with which, 
as we discovered, nets were 
plied after dusk in every 
feasible reach of the river. 

As in Albania, therefore, so 
in Montenegro I have nothing, 
as an angler, to record but 
discomfiture; nevertheless, as 
@ reconnaissance our expedition 
may not be entirely barren of 
information for others. There 
can be no doubt that there are 
the materials for sport of 
extraordinarily fine quality in 
the neighbourhood of Pod- 
goritza, but it can only be 
ensured by preparation which 
we had not the foresight to 
make. As I have said, we 
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were @ month too early; a 
month later the heat in the 
daytime is prohibitive of ex- 
ertion on the part of men 
and fishes alike. The hotel in 
Podgoritza is quite habitable, 
but the proper course to pur- 
sue is to take a camp equip- 
ment, to pitch the tents some 
distance from the town, and 
to fish early and late according 
to Norwegian practice, taking 
rest during the sun-stricken 
hours. There are some fine 
pools and streams below the 
town, but this district is too 
low and too near the Lake of 
Skodra to be healthy. Far 
better and safer camping- 
ground may be found higher 
up the river, between the Zeta 
and the Moratza; and he must 
be hard to please who is not 
satisfied with the scenery, with 
the noble range of the Albanian 
mountains to the east, and the 
myriad crests of Montenegro to 
the north and west. 

The title of this paper de- 
mands some reference to the 
other object of our pursuit, 
namely, the flora of Montenegro; 
and here, also, we fulfilled our 
mission veryimperfectly. Want 
of tents prevented our visiting 
the forest region to the north 
and north-east of the province. 
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Elsewhere, the all - devouring 
geats gobble up everything 
except the purple sage and 
intensely prickly Paliurus, 
which do their best to deck 
the stony wastes. In nooks 
and on ledges, where goats and 
other browsing creatures can- 
not come, there are fragments 
of an interesting and varied 
flora. Dogtooth violets, cycla- 
mens, and blue Appenine 
anemones deck the copses; 
Chionodoxa, and two or three 
kinds of grape-hyacinths, some 
crocuses which were past 
bloom, campanulas of several 
sorts, were among the plants 
which I persuaded the post 
officials (with much hesitation) 
to transmit as parcels. Of 
loftier growths, the most 
conspicuous were the prickly 
Dalmatian genista, the yellow 
Coronilla, so common in English 
greenhouses, and the asphodels, 
yellow and white. But the 
chief ornament of the woods in 
April is the flowering ash 
(Fraxinus ornus), too seldom 

wn in Britain, where it is 
perfectly hardy. The beautiful 
creamy plumes of this tree 
are detested by flies; where- 
fore thoughtful drivers gather 
them and stick them in the 
head-gear of their horses. 
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Dorcas clambered to the 
top of the patch of rising 
ground on her left, and peered 
into the valley below. Above 
the sound of the boisterous 
April wind her quick ears had 
heard the tramp, tramp of foot- 
steps, and she had no desire to 
meet any oneunexpectedly. The 
path wound round and round 
and in and out amongst the 
huge grey rocks and stunted 
bushes of Echo Valley, and it 
was some seconds before her 
eyes descried the figure of the 
man ascending the hillside. 


Then she ran on to lower ground 
and looked anxiously around 
for a sheltered spot. 


“ Albert 
mustn’t see——” She did not 
finish her sentence in words, 
but, as if the action was suffi- 
cient ending to her thought, 
stepped off the pathway into 
the shelter of an overhanging 
bank and dropped the white 
violets she carried into the 
pocket of her coat. Her swing- 
ing stride had carried her out 
of sight of the place before 
she spoke. ‘They do zmell 
frésh!” said Dorcas. She 
planted her feet upon the 
loamy soil with ponderous 
precision, swinging her left 
arm awkwardly because it 
lacked its usual resting-place. 
The day was stormy, great 
white clouds chased each other 
across the grey sky, and the 
wind whistled eerily through the 
narrow passes of the hillside. 
“It be a cold April!” said 


Dorcas, her eyes upon the 
bowed figure of the man 
struggling upward in the face 
of the gale,—“a cold April!” 
she called lustily. 

“Aw?” said Albert. His 
eyes met hers dreamily, unsee- 
ingly almost, and he did not 
slacken his pace as he ap- 
proached her. 

‘Tis a cold April!” 

“ Zo it be.” 

“Tt be zo.” 

“Be’st thee goin’ whoam, 
Albert ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Jennie ‘ull bring thee t’ 
dinner, it be all ready; I be 
goin’ over t’ Corner Point.” 

“Aw!” Albert nodded curtly, 
and passed on without question. 

Dorcas breathed a sigh of 
relief and stole one finger into 
her pocket, touching the cool 
softness of the hidden flowers 
gently. They were treasure- 
trove. Early that morning, so 
early that the birds had not 
uttered their first sleepy call, 
Dorcas had stolen from the 
house and out into the dark 
country. A mile or two away 
from the farm the yellow light 
from the old lantern she carried 
shone on a whole colony of 
white violets, their. petals still 
tightly furled in sleep, their 
perfume confined, secret. 
Dorcas gathered them in haste, 
pulling up roots and earth and 
brown scraps of stick and moss 
in her anxiety to be gone; then 
she flew back to the house in 
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the first hint of dawn, and 
roused the echoes and a sleepy 
servant-maid together. 
“Jennie! Jen—nie! tumble 
out now; ’tis vive o'clock!” 
The Dorcas who had picked 
violets in secret and the woman 
who held the reins of govern- 
ment at Junction Farm seemed 
to be two separate creatures. 
Jennie Hearn, at least, would 
not have recognised the two as 
compatible. With a certain 
dog-like fidelity which was the 
outcome of long companionship 
in housework, she allowed no 
one else to speak disparagingly 
of Dorcas Medway, but she 
often remarked to the farm 
hands upon the state of her 
mistress’s temper. 
“Zometimes her be zo quiet 
as a nordinary ’ooman, and 
zometimes her be like a ragin’ 
lion ; but there, her ciin’t help 
ut, I do aggravate her, zame’s 
her do aggravate me, s’pose!” 
This morning Jennie had 
aggravated Dorcas especially. 
Nothing in the house went 
exactly right: the grate in the 
sitting-room was not polished 
to that degree of shininess 
consistent with Dorcas’s know- 
ledge of what was right, and 
one of the pans in the dairy 
smelt suspiciously “tinny.” 
Dorcas tramped about the 
house frowning, her huge per- 
son enveloped in a blue check 
apron and her hair screwed 
away under a sun-bonnet of 
lilac calico. Since she was 
busy, Dorcas did not trouble 
to divest herself of these gar- 
ments when Albert came in 
for breakfast; but he did not 
notice it. Dorcas was part of 
the furniture—necessary, but 
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not ornamental—in his bach- 
elor household. She had kept 
house for him for the past ten 
years ; for all he realised to the 
contrary, she would keep house 
for him for the next twenty. 
Change, alteration, difference, 
were abhorrent to him; such 
things were not to be men- 
tioned. Since he was a baby 
he had heard the remark, 
*“‘ Change do come zoon enough,” 
and now that he was a man, 
he often repeated the words 
meditatively to himself as an 
aphorism of undoubted merit. 
It was perfectly natural that 
his second cousin Dorcas, left 
an orphan at an early age, 
should continue to make her 
home with him after the death 
of his parents. No stranger 
would know how the house 
always had been managed. In 
family conclave the Medway 
relatives had decided with 
Albert that “Da’kis” was the 
only housekeeper possible for 
Junction Farm. From their 
point of view she had every 
qualification — thrift, energy, 
and a total absence of pretti- 
ness. “ Her be taller ’an Albert 
by half a head!” Aunt Bateson 
had remarked parenthetically. 
Who had ever heard of a 
Medway marrying a woman 
bigger than himself? 

The difference in height was 
clearly apparent as they sat at 
breakfast. Albert’s thin chest 
and sloping shoulders showed 
in unfriendly contrast to the 
massive proportions of his cousin 
Dorcas. The meal proceeded in 
silence, Dorcas filled Albert’s 
cup, and ate bacon and fried 
potato mechanically. When 
the man pushed back his 
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chair, the noise of its grating 
upon the stone floor made her 
start. ‘“‘S’poseI weredreamin’,” 
she muttered apologetically. 

But Albert had not heard ; 
he was struggling into the 
smock he always wore about 
“+t? plaice.” As he buttoned 
the wristbands he spoke to 
his cousin for the first time. 

“Tis t’ weddin’-day!” said he. 

“Yes,” said Dorcas. 

She clattered cups and 
saucers together briskly and 
took up the tray. Albert’s 
question was shouted after 
her. In the dingy passage- 
way she paused to answer. 

“ What time is t’ ceremony?” 
said Albert. 

“Two o'clock!” 
shouted back. 

When she returned to the 
sitting-room with the crumb- 
brush and tray, Albert was 
still standing in the centre 
of the hearth-rug buttoning 
and unbuttoning his sleeve. 

“Bean’t that late fur a 
weddin’?” he asked. 

“T doan’t know nothin’ about 
ut!” Dorcas said shortly. Then 
she coughed and added, “ But 
I expect Mattie knows: her 
folk do live in town, doan’t 
’ee zee. Fronford be mighty 
smart to times!” 

“None zo smart ’s that!” 
said Albert finally. He was 
irritated at having to leave the 
farm in the afternoon. There 
were two hands short for the 
milking, and he felt sure that 
duty would not be done to time 
without his oversight. 

“Tl put thy clothes out,” 
Dorcas remarked; “and thee 
won’t forget t’ wear thy best 
tie?” Yet in spite of this 
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reminder Dorcas felt it wise to 
caution Jennie against letting 
the master go out in a yellow 
tie, the blue one being his best. 

“Bean’t ’ee goin’, then?” 
Jennie asked, and snorted un- 
sympathetically when she heard 
that her mistress was due at 
Corner Point earlier than the 
other guests, on purpose to 
help. 

Memory of all this did not 
trouble Dorcas, however; she 
continued her way along the 
sheep-track, busy with her 
thoughts. Corner Point was 
three miles from Junction 
Farm, but it did not strike 
her to be offended that Albert 
had not offered her the trap. 
She swung the brown-paper 
parcel in which her own finery 
was wrapped, and tramped on 
steadily. It was eleven o'clock, 
and she searched the sky anx- 
iously for a hint of sunlight, 
her mind full of the country 
proverb, “Happy the bride on 
whom the sun shines.” 

“TI do want her to be happy,” 
she said aloud. The wind 
caught up her words and 
whirled them away until the 
whole narrow gorge seemed to 
be filled with echoing whisper- 
ings of “happy,” “happy.” 
Dorcas looked round fearfully. 
What if any one heard? Hap- 
piness, love, tenderness—these 
words were not spoken by 
self-respecting Somersetshire 
maidens. Dorcas felt that she 
had committed a crime, a sin 
against maidenly delicacy. In 
expiation of it she repeated her 
wish again in different words. 
“T do hope Mattie ’ll be com- 
fortable,” said she. Could any 
Mrs Grundy find fault with 
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that? ‘ Comfort,” “comfort,” 
sang the fairy of Echo Valley, 
and Dorcas hugged the know- 
ledge that her meaning had 
been the same within her 
inmost heart. 

Ever since Mattie Thatcher 
had taken the place of mistress 
at the neighbouring farm of 
Corner Point, a new interest 
had entered Dorcas’s life. She 
had never possessed a friend 
before, and the similarity of 
her position with Mattie’s own 
was reason sufficient to her un- 
sophisticated mind why they 
should be more than mere 
acquaintances. Mattie kept 
house for her uncle, Farmer 
Thomas Thatcher, and _  al- 
though she sometimes went 
home to her people at Fron- 
ford, still it was too far off to 
count very much,—in which 
case, as the nearest neighbour 
of the same social standing and 
a remote connection by mar- 
riage, she herself must be of 
some importance. She did 
not see that pity had prompted 
the first overtures on Mattie’s 
side, but she appreciated them 
to the full, and developed so 
rapidly under the sunny in- 
fluence of affection that warm- 
hearted, practical, ordinary 
Mattie Thatcher was some- 
times a little bewildered. Yet 
net even to herself did Dorcas 
allow with what breathless 
interest she had watched the 
progress of Mattie’s courtship. 

Was Mr Johnson from Fron- 
ford or young Farmer Capel 
from Jordan-in-the-Valley most 
worthy of her friend? For a 
time Mr Johnson’s smart ap- 
pearance and ready address 
carried the day: he was an 
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auctioneer, and the occupation 
bore the charm of gentility. 
Then the balance turned slowly 
in favour of Joseph Capel. 
Dorcas’s observation had re- 
vealed the fact that he was 
“solider,’—a word needing in- 
terpretation even to Mattie, 
but by which Dorcas meant 
the fixed principles and stead- 
fast aims which added to the 
kindly gleam in Joseph’s blue 
eyes. Moreover, in marrying 
Joseph, Mattie would kill two 
birds with one stone: she conld 
keep house for her husband 
and for Uncle Thomas. Joseph’s 
farm could be worked as well 
from Corner Point as from the 
tumble-down house in Jordan 
village, and Dorcas’s practical 
mind could not bear the thought 
of Mattie living in a house so 
“ill-convenienced.” Finally 
it had been arranged this way, 
and in three hours’ time Mattie 
Thatcher would be Mrs Joseph 
Capel. Dorcas hastened her 
steps at the thought. 

As she neared the farm an 
antiquated vehicle, lined with 
pale - coloured silk and drawn 
by two white horses, turned in 
at the back gate, and shouts 
from the labouring men hang- 
ing about attired in their best 
clothes, mingled with the agi- 
tated clucking of the disturbed 
fowls. Dorcas took to her 
heels and ran the few yards 
remaining, arriving panting 
and breathless in Mattie’s 
bedroom. 

“Dearie!” she said. At sight 
of the pale little bride her hoy- 
denish ways dropped from her. 
She kissed Mattie tenderly. 
“You be tired out,” said she. 
Then she turned almost grace- 
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fully to the assembled women, 
greeting Mattie’s mother with 
just the right suggestion of 
sympathy in her manner, and 
the sisters and cousins with a 
roguish smile as of one who 
questions “which will be the 
next?” 

The conversation interrupted 
by her entrance broke out 
with renewed energy, gay 
sallies from one or another 
provoking much laughter. 

“Sure, Mattie,’’said Christine 
coquettishly, standing before 
the glass and holding the long 
tulle veil over her head, “I 
could almost get married wi’ 
Joseph myself to have the 
pleasure of wearing a pretty 
thing like this.” She dropped 
her hands and allowed the 
filmy material to float slowly 
downward until it almost 
settled on her curly head, 
catching it with a little shriek 
of concern before it fell. 
“"Twould have been awfully 
unlucky if it had fallen round 
me,” she said, throwing the 
veil back on to the bed; “I 
don’t suppose I should ever 
have worn a veil myself.” 

“You o’ud be married in a 
bunnet!” suggested Dorcas 
soberly. 

The girls tittered, how like 
Da’kis! Huge, mannish -look- 
ing women like that never had 
any idea of what was proper. 
“T s’pose you'd be married in a 
bonnet yourself, Da’kis?” 

“Tshan’t never be married |!” 
said Dorcas shortly, “and I 
thought——” She turned to 
Mrs Thatcher deprecatingly : 
“Old lace is real fash’nable ?” 
she questioned as she bit 
through the string with which 
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thought I'd bring this along 
and zee if Mattie ’ud care to 
wear ’ut. "T'won’t be a waste 
o’ gossamer, do ’ee zee,” looking 
at the tulle upon the counter- 
pane, “ because that'll come in 
fur a many things—p’rhaps,” 
smiling, “Christine ‘ull wear 
"ut zometime; but if Mattie 
"ould wear this—my mother 
had it fur her weddin’, and her 
mother afore her!” From the 
inside of the cherry-coloured silk 
blouse, which she had bought 
to wear at the wedding herself, 
she took a little yellowish roll, 
and throwing out her arm, 
covered the skirt of the wedding 
gown with a filmy shroud of 
ivory-tinted lace. 

“Will thee wear ‘ut, my 
dear?” she said. 

Mattie threw her arms round 
Dorcas’s neck. ‘ You’re too good 
to lend it to me,” she cried, her 
face flushed and radiant. 

“Dear me, no!” said Dorcas. 
She felt mistress of the situa- 
tion after this, and cleared the 
room of all save Mattie and her 
mother with a strategic energy 
Mrs Thatcher could not suffi- 
ciently admire. When she re- 
turned twenty minutes later 
with a tray holding coffee, 
sandwiches, and cake for two, 
the old lady’s admiration ex- 
pressed itself in words. “ What 
@ manager she be, my chield!” 
said she as the door closed upon 
Dorcas’s retreating form ; “her 
do put me in mind o’ thee, 
Mattie. This be real dainty- 
ish!” and the proud mother 
wiped her tear-stained eyes, 
and, beaming at her daughter, 
started upon a sandwich with 
hearty appetite. 
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It was not until all the rest 
had driven off to church and 
Dorcas was left in the kitchen 
with the servant, Pollie Saggs, 
to superintend the final ar- 
rangements for the “reception 
tea,” that she had a talk with 
Mattie. With adelicacy which 
was not understood by her 
friend, she had resisted the 
temptation to go to her, think- 
ing that a few moments alone 
would be grateful, and a sudden 
rush of gratitude filled her 
when Mattie ran down the 
stairs and took her hand. 

The soft silk of her wedding- 
gown, the filmy lace of the old 
veil, the white shoes and gloves, 
made Mattie a vision of delight 
to Dorcas, and suddenly she 
remembered the white violets. 

“Mattie,” she said, “you'll 
wear em?” She brought her 
hand out of her coat pocket 
filled with little flowers and 
leaves. “‘They’m zo sweet and 
—and modest,” she explained. 

“They’re lovely,” said Mattie; 
“but—but they aren’t bridal 
flowers, Da’kis.” She hesi- 
tated, looking from the face 
of the woman before her to the 
spray of artificial orange-blos- 
soms arranged on the bodice 
of her gown. “I have some 
flowers already ; do you think 
it would be proper to mix 
them ?” 

“No.” The answer was 
sharp and decisive, but Dorcas’s 
face was very tender. ‘“ You’m 
enough of a flower yourself, 
Mattie; you doan’t want no 
more. Oh! I do hope,” she 
said,—“* I do hope as you'll be 
zo comfortable, zo happy.” Her 
voice rang out proudly on the 
last word, and she turned round 
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as the sound of wheels scraping 
on the gravel reached her ear. 
“Run in, Mattie,” she said, 
peeping through the hall door. 
“Thy father ll be ready fur 
thee d’rectly t’ carriage have 
coome to fetch ’ee; and Albert 
be outzide zo well, he’ll be late 
to thy weddin’, sure enough.” 

She ran down the steps and 
out to the trap in which Albert 
sat waiting stolidly. ‘“ Mun’ 
I drive Bess down t’ hill ; can’t 
I goi’ that ?” he asked, nodding 
his head backwards at the 
wedding chariot. 

“Oh, Albert, ’tis t’? weddin’ 
carriage !” 

“Well?” 

“The bride be goin’ in ‘ut, 
Albert.” Dorcas was trying 
to keep the remonstrance from 
her voice, 

“T oud sit on t’ box wi’ 
t? driver; her ’oodn’t know.” 
Albert’s tone was apologetic, 
for to-day his cousin Mattie 
was invested with a mysterious 
dignity which made him feel 
uncomfortable. 

Dorcas did not hear ; she was 
looking at him disapprovingly. 
“You’ve a got your wrong tie, 
after all,” she said; “and 
where’s your flower?” She 
was the woman responsible— 
to her simple mind some 
woman always must be respon- 
sible—for the appearance of 
this man, and after all her 
pains he looked anything but 
“smart.” A lump rose in her 
throat she swallowed hastily. 
“T’ve a buttonhole ’ee can 
have.” She flew into the house 
and returned with some of the 
violets, tying them together 
deftly as she ran. 

“Let me put them in fur ’ee: 
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they’m not proper fur a weddin’, 
but they'll have to do.” 

Albert said nothing as she 
stood upon the step of the trap 
and pinned the tiny nosegay in 
his coat, but as she stepped 
down he sniffed gravely. 

“You'll have to run to be 
at church in time,” she said; 
“but ’tis downhill, and s’pose 
you can manage. Doan’t ’ee 
overheat thyself, though. Ill 
see to the mare. Now thee’d 
best be off.” 

And without repeating his 
suggestion of riding upon the 
box of the wedding carriage, 
Albert ran. 


“ Albert, will you drive Aunt 
Thatcher whoam?” 
“I’ve on’y room fur two in 


t’ trap!” 
“T can walk.” 
The wedding was over, 


Mattie had started on the 
journey with her husband, and 
Christine was duly installed as 
mistress of Corner Point Farm 
until her return. There seemed 
no need for Dorcas to remain. 
She explained to Mattie’s 
mother that Albert would see 
her safely back to Fronford, 
and watched them start off 
together. 

Mrs Richard Thatcher, called 
“Auntie Thatcher” by her 
nephew, drew her cloak snugly 
around her, wrapped her shawl 
about her mouth, and spoke 
through the gathered folds, 
smiling up at her nephew. 

“Tt have been a proper 
weddin’.” 

“It have!” Albert acquiesced 
heartily, not because his experi- 
ence in the matter of weddings 
was great, but because he 
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always found that emphatic 
speech was best when convers- 
ing with his aunts—it saved so 
much questioning. 

A suspicious moisture ap- 
peared in Mrs Thatcher’s eyes: 
she blinked somewhat obtrus. 
ively. Then as Albert took no 
notice, but stared ahead with 
masculine callousness, she 
brought out her handkerchief 
and sniffed. 

“At first I c’udn’t abide to 
think o’ Mattie not bein’ 
married from her own whoam; 
but poor Thomas was that set 
on t’ weddin’ bein’ at Corner 
Point, and what wi’ our house 
bein’ small and Richard zo set 
against a fuss in it, wi’ all t’ 
common folk o’ Fronford starin’ 
and passin’ remarks, and 
Richard and Thomas bein’ 
own brothers and all,—zo as 
Thomas be a’most as much a 
father to Mattie as Richard do 
be, — why, I thought *twere 
better t’ have ‘ut quiet and 
genteel up to here.” 

“Sure enough, zo ’twere.” 
Albert flicked the whip idly 
across the back of the mare, 
and his aunt examined his pro- 
file critically. 

“Hain’t you never thought 
o’ gettin’ married?” she asked. 

“No, Auntie Thatcher,” 
Albert guffawed loudly ; “who 
cud I marry?” he said. “J 
doan’t know no maids.” 

“Thee might go farther from 
whoam and fare worse !” 

“What do ’ee mean, Auntie?” 

“Why, hasn’t thee never 
thought o’ Da’kis?” The 
bomb was thrown; Aunt 
Thatcher sat back to view 
the wreckage. 

“ Da’kis !” said Albert. 
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There was silence for a time. 
In her excitement Mrs Thatcher 
wiped her eyes with the em- 
broidered silk handkerchief she 
had worn all day as an orna- 
ment, and discovering her mis- 
take, stuffed it hastily into her 
reticule as a thing of small 
account in the present excite- 


ment. But she knew better 


than to allow her absorption to 
appear. 
“Her be rare and common- 
sensical,” she said practically. 
“Aw!” said Albert hesitat- 
ingly. He knew nothing about 
it, but he felt instinctively that 
a man does not choose his wife 
merely for her common-sense. 
Wily Aunt Thatcher knew 
this too. “Her bean’t what 
everyone ould call handsome, 
but her do be good - lookin’, 
doan’t ’ee think zo, now?” 
“T’d never thought o’t,” said 
Albert, with interest; “when 
I do get whoam to-night, I'll 
have a look to her!” 


As for Dorcas herself, an un- 
wonted sense of melancholy 
possessed her as she left the 
scene of the wedding festivities: 
perhaps it was because no one 
came out to bid her goodbye. 
Alone she opened the wicket 
gate, and turned to look back 
at the house. Her eyes fell 
upon the old garden. Such a 
change it was from the bare 
hillside. Old yew-trees guarded 
the front door, and stood like 
sentinels on either side of the 
pathway of white pebbles; 
daffodils, early wallfiowers, and 
snow-on-the-mountain ran riot 
in the borders, primroses and 
daisies grew side by side upon 
the grass. A great shrub of 


Whitsuntide bosses, weighted 
almost to the ground by heavy 
white blossom, nodded gaily 
from the distance. The 

ful beauty of the old place 
sank into Dorcas’s mind. She 
started at a brisk pace down 
the road. 

The shower which had caused 
such consternation to the fem- 
inine members of the wedding- 
party by falling just as Mattie 
left Corner Point Farm, had left 
twinkling dewdrops on every 
blade of grass. The hart’s- 
tongue ferns, uncurling shyly 
amongst the huge clumps of 
bracken, shone delicately green. 
The sun gleamed tenderly on 
the scrubby sloe bushes with 
their budding leaves and the 
red earth where it lay bare 
and uncovered amongst the 
fern-roots. Dorcas saw it all 
with a queer, rapturous pain. 
These sights were familiar; 
every springtime of her life she 
had spent amongst the Men- 
dip Hills, but never before had 
she seen the full beauty of this 
homeland. She walked as if 
on air, her eyes upon the pale 
tints of the sky, breathing in 
the fresh, earthy fragrance of 
the breeze with the simple 
gladness of a child. It was 
@ surprise to her when she 
reached the village and began 
the ascent to Junction Farm 
through Echo Valley. Here 
it was darker, and the great 
blocks of moss-covered stone, 
the overhanging trees, and 
luxuriant vegetation added to 
the eerieness of the place. The 
inherent superstition of the 
West country was roused in 
Dorcas’s mind. What stories 
of dark deeds herein mysteri- 
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ously committed had she not 
heard? Sensitive as a photo- 
graphic plate to every impres- 
sion, her mind recoiled from 
these things with a rebound 
almost physical in effect. Dully 
and quietly, only conscious of 
being very tired, Dorcas con- 
tinued her way. 

It was half-past seven when 
she reached home, -and the 
light was almost gone. Dorcas 
changed her blouse and went 
down to the kitchen, taking 
out the ironing-board and 
commencing operations with 
vigour. 

The reaction had set in after 
the unusual emotion of the day: 
everything was stale and un- 
interesting. She rubbed the 
flat-iron on the soap viciously, 
wiping it on the duster with 
precision, and beginning to 
iron muslin curtains with none 
of the pleasure she usually felt 
in the operation. When Albert 
came home the clothes-horse in 
front of the fire was covered 
with fine things—d’oyleys, cur- 
tains, and dainty linen airing. 

Dorcas heard the trap stop 
in the yard, and her cousin’s 
voice shouting directions to his 
man; then a fresh draught of 
air heralded the opening of the 
back door, and Albert stalked 
into the kitchen. His mien 
was surly, but he said nothing, 
only strode up and down with 
his hands in his pockets, look- 
ing in irritated disdain at the 
pile of clothes upon the table. 
It is always annoying to a man 
who has made up his mind to 
a particular course of action 
to find that people and circum- 
stances combine to prevent the 
consummation of such action. 
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Albert felt this strongly on 
the present occasion. He had 
driven back from Fronford, 
after seeing Aunt Thatcher 
to her own domicile, with her 
advice ringing in his ears, and 
by the time he was half-way to 
Junction Farm he had made up 
his mind to do as she suggested, 
With the occasional impetuosity 
of a slow nature, he had come 
into the house prepared to ask 
Dorcas to marry him. It was 
disconcerting to find Dorcas 
prosaically ironing curtains as 
if there was no such thing any- 
where as marrying and giving 
in marriage. 

The memory of her face as 
she moved in and out amongst 
the guests at Mattie’s wedding 
moved him strangely. Why 
couldn’t Dorcas always look 
like that? There had been 
something in her eyes, a still- 
ness, an intensity, which had 
made her stand out from all 
the other women. Albert re- 
membered that he had felt 
proud in looking at her. If 
she had remained so, he told 
himself fretfully, he would have 
had no difficulty in saying his 
say; now the longer he left it 
the more difficult it seemed. 
In a last despairing effort he 
cast his eyes round the pleasant 
old kitchen: they alighted upon 
the clothes-horse. Here at least 
was a refuge. Albert moved 
one arm of the screen carefully 
and stepped into the enclosure, 
warming his back at the roar- 
ing fire. 

“'Thee’ve ironed t’ clothes fine 
and vitty,” he remarked. 

“No better ’an ordinary!” 
Dorcas answered shortly. 

Albert’s first attempt at com- 
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pliment having failed, he rushed 
on impetuously. 
“Da’kis, they’ve a been sayin’ 
as I oughter get married!” 
The announcement fell with 
the sudden sharpness of a hail- 
storm in spring, and Dorcas 
looked up blankly. Then she 
passed her iron along the edge 
of the frill before her and an- 
swered evenly, “ Have ’em?” 
“Yes.” Silence once more, 
while Albert mopped his brow 
and surreptitiously watched 
Dorcas through the thin folds 
of muslin upon the horse, and 
Dorcas thought drearily that 
she would be ousted from the 
place which was home to her. 
“They’ve been sayin’, Da’kis, 
as I’d oughter marry you/ 
What do ’ee zay to ’ut?” 
Dorcas lifted her head 
proudly and looked straight 
over the clothes-horse into 
Albert’s eyes. “I dunno, Al- 
bert,” she said firmly; “I'll 
—Ill think on’t.” 


For the first time in her life 
Dorcas could not sleep. She 
tossed and turned this way 
and that through the long 
hours, all to no purpose. Worn 
out at last, she lay still, gaz- 
ing at the sky through the 
blindless window, and thinking, 
thinking. 

What should she say to 
Albert—in what way could she 
give him his answer? There 
was no question in her mind as 
to what that answer should be. 
In looking back, it seemed to 
her that she had always—liked 
—Albert. It was strange and 
incomprehensible to her that he 
should ask her to be his wife. 
She realised the nature of the 


man too well to imagine that 
he had proposed to her simply 
upon the suggestion of his 
aunt: he was too steadfast and 
deliberate for that. She smiled 
to herself in the darkness. She 
almost pitied Mattie, the bride 
of a day, because she had not 
married Albert, and turned to 
thoughts of Mattie’s wedding. 
Her own would be nothing like 
that, of course: should it be 
smarter still, or—as quiet as 
quiet? She lay still, vibrant 
with tender emotions, and 
presently dropped off to sleep, 
a smile around her mouth. 
She bustled about in her usual 
energetic way in the morning, 
however, and no one—least of 
all Albert—guessed at her hours 
of wakefulness. 

They were sitting at break- 
fast when Jennie put her head 
in at the door. 

“Tis Shepherd to zee ’ee, 
Maister.” 

“Tell ’un t’ come into th’ 
passage,” Albert called, and 
carried on an animated con- 
versation with the man between 
disposing of overloaded forksful 
of food. 

“Well, marnin’, sir,” Shep- 
herd said at last. 

* Marnin’,” said Albert. 

He dropped his eyes again to 
his plate, and after a hesitating 
glance at him Dorcas pushed 
back her chair and went out. 

“ Shepherd ! ” she called from 
the doorway. But the old man 
had gone on to the kitchen. 
Dorcas followed him swiftly, 
intent upon catching him up 
before reaching Jennie’s do- 
minions, “How be ’ee, Shep- 
herd ?” she called again. 

“Fair and middlin’, Miss, 
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thank ’ee.” The big man, in- 
tent upon his work, avoided 
her eye and spoke with the 
indifference and lack of cere- 
mony of an old and valued 
servant. Then he took a step 
away from her. Dorcas fidg- 
eted with her apron. 

“‘Shepherd,” she said, almost 
shyly in spite of her practical 
tone, “have ’ee any lone lambs? 
I brought up two as had lost 
their mothers last year, do ’ee 
remember, and if thee have any 
t’ year I’d mortal like to do ’ut 
again.” 

The man wheeled round and 
stood opposite to her, the ab- 
sorbed expression fading from 
his weather - beaten face, his 
whole attitude altering and 
softening indescribably. 

“There bean’t none t’ year, 
Miss Da’kis; I do a’most wish 
as there hada been. They two 
lorn ’uns thee broughted up 
afore made fine and good sheeps, 
*gure enough; thee’ve a reil 
way wi’ ’ee fur bringin’ up 
young things. Tis but nat’ral ; 
thee’ll be marryin’ and havin’ 
bairns of thy own, zometime. 
Weddin’s be in t’ air, Miss 
Da’kis ; marryin’s beget marry- 
in’s. Y’sterday “twas Miss 
Mattie; to-morra’ it’ll be thy- 
self, likely.” The old man 
dropped his voice and glanced 
at her with native curiosity. 
Dorcas’s colour rose. ‘“ Well, 
well,” he said with a chuckle 
of delight, “I won’t tease ’ee, 
missy ; noa, noa, trust Shepherd 
fur that. But zee thee here, I 





found zome flowers in t’ wood 
and brought ’em along, mindin’ 
as thee likes ’em. Thee’ll have 
’em fur luck, won’t ’ee now?” 
And from the red handkerchief 
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he carried in his hand he pulled 
a tight, tortured bunch of 
white violets, thrust them into 
Dorcas’s unwilling hands, and 
shuffled rapidly through the 
open doorway into the back- 
yard, repeating the phrase “fur 
luck” to himself unctuously, 
the while his eyes twinkled 
with amusement. 

*You’ve had a rare talk wi’ 
Shepherd.” 

“Twas ’bout t’ lambs,” said 
Dorcas. Her face was flushed. 
She drank her coffee at a gulp, 
and poured herself out some 
more. 

“Aw!” 

Albert spoke complacently. 
He had the old feeling of his 
forebears strongly developed: it 
was the right and proper thing 
for the mistress of Junction 
Farm to take an interest in 
“the cottagers.” The words 
of the Preacher rang in his 
slow brain all the morning, 
“She looketh well to the ways 
of her household.” Dorcas 
being of the stock of the Med- 
ways, that was only natural, 
and with added pride Albert 
remembered that Dorcas’s 
butter had a name even in 
Fronford Market; while Auntie 
Thatcher said that her hand- 
sewing was finer and more 
regular than any done by 
machine. He rode off to the 
distant pasturage of Long 
Acre on the farther side of 
Junction Mountain, and pres- 
ently he spied Dorcas hasten- 
ing down the valley. 

“Her be a good ’un,” he said, 
noting with his trained sight 
the bundle under her arm; 
“now I do s’pose as her be 
takin’ zome poor body summ’at 
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tasty,—her be a good ’un, her 
be!” 

He transacted his business 
at Long Acre, and returned 
along the hilltop, urging Queen 
Bess “to a careful descent into 
the valley. The mare was 
used to the pathway, and clung 
like a cat to the hillside, step- 
ping firmly and daintily. The 
two made very little noise as 
they trod the grass-covered 
pathway leading to the farm, 
and as they neared the house 
the sound of Dorcas’s voice 
carried through the open win- 
dow straight and true to the 
ear of her lover. 

“Thee can put t’ white 
vilets in a glass and carry 
’em into t’ sitting-room, Jennie. 
Shepherd gived ’em to me this 
mornin’; I be powerful fond 
on ’em!” 

“White vilets!” Albert 
repeated the words to himself, 
a half-smile hovering round his 
mouth. White vi'lets were as 
common as common—he often 
saw them. If Da’kis liked 
them, she should have as many 
as she wanted ; he would bring 
her some himself ! 

He hugged to himself for 
a week the idea that there 
were plenty to be found at 
any time, before he set out to 
hunt for them. But somehow 
he did not find it so easy to 
gather white violets as he had 
imagined it would be. “Dog” 
violets, primroses, frail anem- 
ones there were in plenty, 
but woods and hedgerows 
seemed bereft of their shy, pale 
sisters. Albert went home at 
twilight with a meagre half- 
dozen. 

As he had expected, Dorcas 
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was ironing in the kitchen. 
Albert threw himself down 
unceremoniously in a chair 
and heaved a mighty sigh. 
Dorcas looked up, and her eyes 
fell upon the violets. “Oh!” 
she exclaimed involuntarily, 
“vi'lets?” 

“T o’udn’t find no more,” 
said Albert shamefacedly, shov- 
ing them across the table to 
her; and there was a pause. 
Dorcas’s heart was beating un- 
comfortably at the knowledge 
that Albert had brought these 
flowers for her, and Albert was 
exultant at the success of his 
first overtures in the character 
of sweetheart. He got up and 
stretched himself, and presently 
muttering something about 
feeling cold, he disappeared 
from view behind the loaded 
clothes-horse. 

Dorcas watched him with 
rising irritation. Albert was 
not an ideal lover. Much as 
she thought of him, she was 
not blind to his faults, and 
the rustic boorishness which 
was apparent in the hole-and- 
corner manner of wooing he 
adopted offended her sense of 
what was fitting. Her eyes 
glinted with anger as she list- 
ened to his ponderous phrases. 

“Da’kis, have ’ee thought 
*bout what I axed ’ee last 
week,—’bout marryin’ wi’ me, 
I do mein?” 

Doreas continued her iron- 
ing. Albert waited in vain for 
a reply. 

“ Have ’ee considered ‘ut, 
Da’kis?” he added feebly, his 
uneasiness vibrating through 
his speech. 

Dorcas banged her iron 
down upon the stand with a 
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force which made her cousin 
jump ere she turned her back 
upon the clothes-horse and 
answered him. 

“Yes, I’ve considered ’ut,” 
she said scornfully, “and I 
be still considerin’ of ’ut; will 
that satisfy ’ee?” And with 
the carriage of a disdainful 
princess she passed out of the 
door. 

Weary and disappointed, Al- 
bert followed her to the sitting- 
room. The white cloth was 
spread upon the table ready 
for the early supper, but no- 
thing else was on it. Dorcas 
went to and from the pantry 
with knives, forks, and glasses, 
chattering now to Jennie and 
again to Albert, as her swift 
feet brought her to the vicin- 
ity of either. “You women 
ha’ such tongues!” Albert 
growled. Yet he felt ag- 
grieved when she finished her 
task and went out to “dish 
up” the toasted cheese and 
onions. He was so used to 
this constant chatter,—the re- 
iteration of small remarks, the 
query as to outdoor events, 
the oft-expressed wonder about 
the small items of news which 
filtered up from the village 
through the ready medium of 
“t+? hands,”—that in the face 
of the deep passions newly 
vibrant within him the silence 
felt unbearable. He thrust his 
hands deep into his trousers- 
pockets and stalked out into 
the garden, standing at the 
gate and looking down into 
the valley with unseeing eyes. 
Silence out of doors had none 
of the unaccustomedness of 
silence within the house. In 
the distance he heard the 
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champ, champ of Queen Bess 
in her stable, and the cawing 
of the rooks in the elm-trees 
near at hand. The homely 
familiarity of it all sank into 
his mind, calming and soothing 
him. This was all his,—the 
house, the cheerful bustle, the 
peaceful stir, the fields on 
which he looked—these were 
his own possessions. Pride 
seized him for an instant,—had 
he not the right to take and 
hold whatsoever he desired? 
Inarticulately, but none the 
less surely, the old conserva- 
tive spirit of his forebears dic- 
tated such questioning. Then 
came the thought of Dorcas 
and her womanly independ- 
ence, and he felt baffled. A 
quiet melancholy descended 
upon him. The one creature 
who opposed him he could 
not do without. With un- 
usual helplessness of mascu- 
line nature when dealing with 
the feminine, Albert was 
utterly nonplussed. He went 
in to supper with the saddest 
heart he had ever had, and 
behaved like a bear in conse- 
quence. 

Dorcas, wiping the dishes 
in the scullery while Jennie 
washed, heard him shouting 
at the men in the yard, and 
turned away with a hard 
face. ‘‘He bean’t worth 
thinkin’ of,” she said. Her 
own awakening during the 
past year of intimacy with 
Mattie to the deeper issues 
of life—the primal emotions, 
the pathos and the tragedy 
underlying most of our lives— 
had been so gradual, that in 
looking back it seemed to her 
that she must always have 
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felt so. Confronted with 
the crude, dogmatic, narrow- 
minded Dorcas of _ earlier 
years, she would have been 
pained and startled. As no 
kind fairy was at hand to 
bring back the ghost of her- 
self, however, Dorcas  con- 
tinued to think scornfully of 
Albert, magnifying his faults 
to the exclusion of his virtues 
for three long days, until a 
sudden overwhelming flood of 
tenderness ousted her critical 
spirit, and she longed eagerly 
for ironing day to come once 
more. She knew well that to 
Albert’s mind no other time 
would do to speak on this 
subject, since he had estab- 
lished a precedent. When 
Tuesday evening came she 
waited in sickening anxiety 
and excitement for him to 
come in, ironing with feverish 
energy until the clothes-horse 
tottered beneath the weight 
of articles upon it; and still 
Albert did not come. 

Was he staying out on pur- 
pose ? she asked; did he mean 
her to understand that he was 
tired of waiting ? 


Albert was riding home after 
his first visit to Corner Point 
Farm since the wedding-day, 
and as he rode the memory of 
a pretty picture stayed with 
him,—Mattie and her husband 
laughing together over a super- 
fluous and belated wedding- 
present, while old Uncle Thomas 
Thatcher sat on the corner of 
the settle looking on content- 
edly, and the firelight cast a 
warm glow over the whole 
room ; the primroses upon the 
table, the bit of dainty stitchery 
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thrown carelessly on to a chair, 
Joseph’s dirty boots thrust 
down beside the fire in a homely 
disregard of appearance. 

How nice Mattie had looked, 
how easy she was to talk with ! 
He had spoken with her as 
simply and sincerely as he could 
have spoken to another man. 
It was the first time since the | 
memorable talk with Dorcas a 
week ago that he had held a 
conversation on anything but 
agricultural topics, and he felt 
cheered and encouraged. In 
his pocket there reposed the 
little parcel Mattie had put 
into his hand as he was leaving : 
“Will you give that to Da’kis 
for me, Albert, and thank her 
ever so much for lending it to 
me? Why don’t you get her 
to wear it herself—for you ?” 
she had added mischievously. 

“‘T wonder what ’ut be?” he 
cogitated slowly. Presently he 
took it out and turned it over 
in his hand, then with a sudden 
access of curiosity he undid the 
pin which held the paper to- 
gether and peered inside. What 
was it,—a handkerchief? The 
paper dropped off, and as he 
made a spring to catch it, the 
stuff he held in his hand un- 
rolled and fell over his arm and 
foot in a billowy cascade. 

“Deary me!” said Albert. 
He gave the veil a shake in a 
kind of dazed embarrassment, 
and it was blown by the wind 
back across the head of Queen 
Bess. The mare started, reared 
back, and then rushed forward 
impetuously. Albert gripped 
the reins with no gentle touch ; 
but the unaccustomed sensa- 
tion of the thin covering flap- 
ping over her eyes frightened 
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the sensitive creature, and not 
even her master’s voice raised 
in entreaty or command al- 
layed her fears. She galloped 
up the road towards Junction 
Farm in an ecstasy of terror, 
and Albert, engaged in holding 
her in, was powerless to remove 
the cause of her fright. Speech- 
less from mingled anger and 
embarrassment, red in the face 
with shame at his plight, he 
dismounted in front of his 
grinning serving-men at the 
kitchen-door. Then he paused 
for an imperceptible instant 
before turning the door-handle. 
Da’kis must have seen all from 
the window. Da’kis would be 
laughing too. Yet his stubborn 
will forbade him to hide the 
cause of the trouble. With the 
veil hanging over his arm he 
stalked into the kitchen. 

A sidelong glance at Dorcas’s 
face as she stood at the ironing- 
board showed him that she was 
not laughing. He breathed more 
freely. The smell of warm 
linen and the homely domes- 
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ticity of the scene soothed his 
ruffled feelings. He laid the 


veil silently upon the table and 
edged away towards the out- 
spread horse. 

Dorcas met his eyes steadily. 
“Thee needn’t get in ahind 
t’ clothes-horse,” she said with 
emphasis. ‘I’ve a bin’ con- 
siderin’ ” She fingered the 
veil he had just laid down 
nervously. “I’ve a bin’ con- 
siderin’ i 

Albert’s eyes lit up eagerly ; 
he took a slow step near her. 
“Do ’ee mein ” he asked 
buskily, his fingers groping for 
hers in the folds of the wedding- 
veil,—“‘do ’ee mein as thee’ll 
wear “ut, Da’kis?” 

“P’raps, when t’ vilets come 
again.” 

“They cin’t all be gone by 
now!” Albert declared with 
ardour. 

“°Tis late fur vi'lets, and 
they allers be rare.” 

Themanhood in Albert awoke. 
“You be rarer than any vi lets!” 
he said. 
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THE SWEETHEART SWEEP. 


BY SIR J. GEORGE SCOTT, K.C.LE, 


THERE is an idea that mar- 
riage in the East is a very 
simple matter,—either a Loch- 
invar affair or an arrangement 
made by the parents at any 
time, sometimes even before 
either the bride or the bride- 

m has been born. 

So it is with people in some 
parts of India, with those whom 
we should call sporting, but 
who are most businesslike, and 
consider themselves ultra-ortho- 
dox; and the Burman especi- 
ally likes an elopement, even 
when he knows that the lady 
and her parents, and his own 
parents and everybody else, are 
quite prepared to accept the 
marriage in a much less pictur- 
esque way. Probably he does 
it out of sheer protest against 
the monotony of things in 
general, for the Burman is by 
no means the offensively good 
person some writers like to 
paint him. 

The Burmese girl, on the 
other hand, when she is good, 
is so very very good that 
nothing like her is to be found 
out of the books for young 
ladies of the early part of last 
century. But for all that she 
does not mind being eloped 
with, if there is nothing ex- 
pected of her but to be seized 
in the street and bundled into 
& carriage or a boat and car- 
ried off to some place where 
her silks will not be too much 
rumpled, and where there is 
plenty of cocoa-nut oil for her 





hair. The Burmese girl who is 
not so very good—and there 
are quite a lot of them—are 
not so easily eloped with. They 
dislike the worry of it, when 
things can be managed so 
much more simply and with- 
out the notoriety which makes 
a divorce and a fresh combina- 
tion so much more troublesome. 
They like variety, and are quite 
of the opinion of the misguided 
small boy who said the mar- 
riage of one man to one woman 
was called monotony. 

Up in the hills, wKere the 
deep valleys and huge ranges 
isolate the villages very emphat- 
ically, the choice is naturally 
very limited, and the distress- 
ingly strict endogamy which is 
practised by many tribes is 
perhaps quite as much a council 
of despair as a matter of pride 
of race. Where cousins are 
made to marry cousins, or cer- 
tain villages are only allowed 
to intermarry with certain 
others, it may be due quite 
as much to the conviction that 
in so limited a field it does 
not much matter who marries 
whom, and so the matter may 
as well be arranged by the old 
people, who have done with 
marrying themselves, but want 
other people to marry so that 
there may be young folk to 
cultivate the fields. And so 
the young ones are married by 
order, just as a man might be 
sworn of the peace. 

If they refuse to accept the 
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selection of the elders they 
are fined a buffalo, or a 
bullock, or a few hogs, or in 
extreme and urgent cases are 
married willy-nilly, and locked 
up together till they accept 
the situation. 

If they marry an unauthor- 
ised person they are buried 
alive up to the neck, or thrown 
into a pit and stoned to death. 
There is no romance either 
way. 

Some of the curious mar- 
riage customs of the hill tribes 
may have arisen from a revolt 
of the young people against 
this day-book and ledger, hope- 
lessly unemotional way of con- 
tracting a union. Up in the 
north of Yiinnan once a-year 
the marriageable youths and 
maidens assemble on either side 
of a narrow ravine and throw 
balls of cotton across to one 
another. If a girl catches a 
young man’s ball the matter 
is settled without benefit of 
clergy, and their future doings 
interest themselves only. If 
any youth is agile enough to 
catch the ball thrown by a 
particular girl, there is no 
doubt he must be desperately 
in earnest, and capable of any- 
thing. 

But this is a comparatively 
elementary game, and not sus- 
ceptible of much development 
or excitement, except where 
two or three youths, all armed 
with swords and spears after 
the manner of hillmen, collide 
in the attempt to catch the 
ball of some particular belle. 
Then there is a return to the 
methods of rutting stags or 
dog-seals, and the worry and 
unpleasantnesses which the 
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system is designed to get over 
start fresh again. 

Up in the Rumai country 
they have a more elaborated 
system—said to be handed 
down from times to which the 
mind of man runneth not to 
the contrary. Nowadays, like 
all immemorial customs, it is 
disappearing; but there are 
still out-of-the-way places 
where it is carefully observed, 
Every year, about the month 
of October, a marriage lot- 
tery—a sort of sweethearts’ 
sweep—is held. The names of 
all the marriageable girls and 
of the young men of the circle 
who want to get married are 
written on slips of paper and 
thrown into separate earthen 
pots. From these they are 
drawn against one another by 
the local wise man. 

The drawing of the names of 
two young people against one 
another does not necessarily 
mean that they are there and 
then married, and must go off 
immediately and set up house 
together. At any rate it does 
not mean that nowadays, what- 
ever may have been the rule in 
less sophisticated times. It 
simply determines the fact that 
the Rumai girl has come out 
and is ready to be married; 
and the youth whose name is 
drawn against hers thereby 
obtains a particular letter of 
introduction, with authority to 
make love immediately with 
what ardour and success he is 
capable of, To be authorised 
to make the first attempt on a 
maiden’s heart, even in a small 
village, may be assumed to be 
an advantage. There is, at 
any rate, the advantage of a 
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clear start and no possible mis- 
understanding as to what the 
issue of the proceedings is 
to be. 

The actual drawing of the 
lots is preceded by a procession 
of the young men who want to 
get married to the houses of all 
the eligible girls. All those 
who can play musical instru- 
ments take these along with 
them and perform according to 
the skill that is in them, with 
no regard whatever as to what 
their neighbours are doing or 
thinking. Those who cannot 
play either sing or dance, or 
do whatever they can to show 
off, so as to attract the atten- 
tion of the girls. The pleasing 
of them is another matter to 
be thought of later. 

There was a drawing of the 
kind almdst due in the village 
of Tawngma, a small place of 
thirty or forty houses built 
along an absurdly narrow 
ridge, of the kind common in 
the Tawngpeng country. The 
only flat ground is a grass- 
grown space with a footpath in 
the middle, and buffalo-wallows 
scattered about here and there, 
determined rather apparently 
by the convenience of the 
beasts than by that of their 
owners. From this the hillside 
falls away with an abruptness 
which sometimes is quite start- 
ling. The houses stand over 
the slope. It is a mere step 
up of a foot or two in front, 
and behind the house-posts are 
fifteen or twenty feet from the 
floor to the ground. Rumai 
houses are long, barrack-like 
things, with sometimes three 
or four families under the one 
roof; and they are built in any 
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way that suits the character of 
the ground or the fancy of the 
owner,—parallel to the ridge, 
or at right angles to it, or en- 
croaching on the road, or stand- 
ing well back from it,—so that 
there is no semblance of what 
we should call a street. And 
the village of Tawngma 
stretched over half a mile or 
more. 

Along this open strip a 
youth named Sam Sa was 
strolling about an hour after 
sunset. He was in his best 
clothes, and scorned to wear 
a blanket over his shoulders, 
though in October the cold 
weather makes its coming felt, 
and there was a biting wind 
blowing down the ridge from 
Namsan, the capital of the 
State. But Sam Sa was very 
much in love. This is quite 
against the rules; for until a 
girl’s name has appeared in 
the marriage -pot, she is not 
supposed to be anything but 
a little chit, who knows nothing 
of love and cannot be made 
love to by anybody. Orientals 
are often said not to know what 
real love is; but some of them 
display it in the most violent 
way, and kill the object of 
their affections and their rivals 
and themselves in the most 
melodramatic way. Sam Sa 
had not got anywhere near 
developments of this kind, but 
he was very desperate. He 
was in love with Et Hwe; 
and Et Hwe was a very pretty 
girl, and, what was more seri- 
ous, she was the daughter of 
the bidan, the headman of the 
village, and was not therefore 
easily to be won. She was 
likely to be particular on her 
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own account, and her father 
was likely to be still more 
troublesome about the presents 
to be given by the suitor. 

Sam Sa was wildly specu- 
lating on the possibilities of 
the luck of the draw, and 
still more excitedly consider- 
ing whether it would not be 
possible to get Hla Sa, the 
man who drew the lots, to 
come to an arrangement about 
the drawing of them, and if 
so, what the consideration 
would be. 

Now Hla Sa had drawn the 
names for years, but there 
never had been the slightest 
hint that he had ever been 
known to rig the marriage 
market. He did a variety of 
things — presided at spirit 
feasts, drew up horoscopes, 
calculated lucky days, and 
even did a good business as 
go-between for such families 
as had adopted more modern 
ways of arranging marriages ; 
but above all, he not only 
drew the lots—he actually 
fixed the day on which the 
lots were to be drawn. 

This particular night was 
the night of the preliminary 
procession; and Sam Sa had 
come out much too early, be- 
cause he was too excited to 
stay at home, and he was 
feverishly afraid that he might 
be too late—for of course the 
first visit would be paid to 
the bidan’s house, and no 
other house but that in which 
Et Hwe lived interested Sam 
Sa in the least. 

There were understood to be 
nine girls ready for the mar- 
riage-pot that year. Three of 
them were leavings from the 
year before, and the rest were 
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maiden starters, chief of whom 
was Et Hwe. 

Sam Sa’s father was an 
elder of the village. He had 
the title of Founder of a 
Monastery, and owned a small 
tea-garden with from twenty to 
twenty-five full-grown tea-trees 
in it. This was quite above 
the average size for Tawn- 
gma, and the old man was 
looked upon as well-to-do and 
eminently respectable. But un- 
fortunately he had not saved 
much. The building of the 
monastery had cost a great 
deal, and alms to the monks 
was a constant drain; and, 
what was worse, he had four 
other sons, all younger than 
Sam Sa, and therefore to 
be provided for. There were 
also several daughters, who, 
however, counted rather as 
assets than as an expense, So 
Sam Sa had not any special 
recommendations from the 
worldly point of view, and 
repeated scrutinies of himself 
in a mirror on the back of 
a tin betel-box—made in Ger- 
many—left him very uncertain 
as to whether he had sufficient 
personal attractions to fix a 
girl’s fancy. He fingered his 
flute nervously, and tried to 
remember the Burmese air 
which he had heard when he 
went down to Mandalay with 
the village tea-caravan the 
year before. 

After some time of this there 
was a noise on the slope above 
the village, and four youths, 
carrying pine-torches to scare 
away snakes, came singing 
along the road from Tawngmé, 
a village a few miles off to 
the north. They went straight 
to the zayat, the strangers’ 
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rest - house near the market- 
place, which was the tradi- 
tional assembling-place of the 
wooers. 

Sam Sa was very much an- 
noyed. It had not struck him 
that there would be candidates 
except from Tawngma itself. 
However, he comforted him- 
self temporarily with the re- 
flection that there could be 
hardly any of them who knew 
Et Hwe, and probably they 
had only come for the fun of 
the thing and to chaff the 
swains of Tawngma, So he 
also walked along to the rest- 
house, and before he had been 
there many minutes the rest 
of the Tawngma youths came 
—attracted, no doubt, by the 
noise of the Tawngmé arrivals. 
There were nine of them, so 
that there were more young 
men than maidens. Several 
of them, however, were very 
young, and had probably only 
come out of curiosity. They 
were all in a very excited 
state, shouting and singing 
and playing on their fiutes 
or clashing their cymbals. 

As soon as it appeared that 
all were collected, they went to 
the house of Hla Sa, the wise 
man, to get the list of the 
girls from him, and receive in- 
structions as to when they 
were to come for the drawing 
of lots. Hla Sa kept them 
some time waiting in his com- 
pound, and during this delay 
two more Tawngmé youths 
came in, and proceeded to abuse 
the earlier arrivals for not 
having waited for them at the 
village; and Sam Sa became 
violently jealous when he heard 
the name of Et Hwe mentioned 
by some of them, and pictured 
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to himself that this outside 
contingent had come on ac- 
count of Et Hwe and nobody 
else. 

He moved closer to hear 
what they were saying, but 
before he had heard anything 
definite Hla Sa came out and 
announced that there were 
only eight girls to be visited, 
because Et Ke had fallen ill 
that morning and was to be 
kept back till next year. As 
was expected, he told them to 
go to Et Hwe’s house first, and 
then to take the others in 
rotation according as_ their 
houses fell in the way. On 
the third day at sunset they 
were to come to the market 
zayat, and he would draw the 
lots before them all. 

Sam Sa promptly protested 
that there were more lads than 
lasses for them, and suggested 
that the Tawngmé invaders 
should be excluded and sent 
home again; but Hla Sa said 
that this was against old-estab- 
lished custom, and that in his 
time he had always found that 
the girls liked the strangers 
best, because there was more 
excitement in the drawing and 
more novelty in the courting 
afterwards, since men who 
would take the trouble to come 
so far must be distinctly in 
earnest, or quite adepts at 
love-making. 

So they set off with a great 
blowing of flutes and clashing 
of well-tuned cymbals, and 
much strutting and attitudin- 
ising, and in a minute or two 
reached the bidan’s house. 

The bidan and his wife had 
gone to bed, which was in ac- 
cordance with well-established 
rule; and Et Hwe was in the 
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reception-room, supported by 
@ younger sister and two little 
girls from a_ neighbouring 
house, besides one of the woman 
servants. She had flowers in 
her hair, instead of wearing 
the usual national painted 
hood, and the whole room 
was heavy with the smell of 
musk, 

The majority of the visitors, 
especially those from Tawn- 
gma, who had seen Et Hwe 
grow up from childhood, looked 
stolidly foolish or laughed in the 
clownish sort of fashion natural 
to hobbledehoys, and to all 
youths who have only just got 
out of the stage of looking 
upon girls as contemptible 
beings. Somehow or other the 
Tawngmé intruders -seemed 
more at their ease. One of 
them broke out in a love-song 
of quite a florid kind, while 
several of the others pranced 
about in the turkey - cock 
fashion which does duty for 
dancing in Indo - Chinese 
countries. 

Sam Sa pushed forward to 
try to get into conversation 
with the girl, but was out- 
mancuvred by another Tawn- 
gmé youth, who spread himself 
out large in front of her, and 
had a fund of conversation 
which defied interruption. 
Sam Sa had to console himself 
with the reflection that the 
occasion was one more for 
showing off than for an ex- 
change of sentimentalities ; but 
it was not till afterwards that 
he remembered that he had not 
even shown off. 

After ten minutes of very 
mixed music, posturing, and 
platitudes, the visitors said 
good-night and went off to the 
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next girl’s house, with music 
and singing as before. Except 
one or two who had been to 
performances of the kind in 
the previous year, and had ex- 
perimentalised in love-making, 
the bulk of the party looked 
as if they would be very glad 
to have the thing over; and as 
far as Sam Sa was concerned, 
he could do nothing in all the 
succeeding houses but reflect 
that he had done nothing in Et 
Hwe’s house but gaze fatuously 
at her. 

If he had been left to himself 
he would have gone straight 
home after that one visit was 
over, but traditional regulations 
were inflexible on this point. 
It was a hard-and-fast rule 
that any one who dropped out, 
and did not visit the house of 
every girl on the list, would 
have his name cut out of the 
marriage lottery. Accordingly 
he went moping round with 
the rest, and entered every 
house, including his own home, 
where one of his own sisters 
was coming out; but he did it 
all with an unflattering absence 
of demonstration, for which he 
was afterwards to be taken to 
task. 

At length, however, it was 
over, and the band of proba- 
tionary lovers went back in 
somewhat subdued fashion to 
Hla Sa’s house to report that 
they had completed the round. 
He made a note of their names; 
but two of the youngest of the 
Tawngma contingent said they 
did not want to enter, and three 
of the Tawngmé visitors said 
they had only come to make it 
lively for the girls, and that 
they did not care to enter their 
names for the lottery either. 
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They would prefer to wait for 
the Tawngmé love-lists, which 
would be drawn up in the next 
eight or ten days, and hinted 
broadly that the Tawngmé 
girls were much better fun. 
This immediately provoked en- 
ergetic protests from the youths 
of Tawngma, and the two 
parties went off wrangling 
noisily, Sam Sa remained 
behind, and, after some hum- 
ming and hawing, asked Hla 
Sa if it would not be possible 
to arrange for two particular 
names to be drawn together. 

Hla Sa said: “Every year 
I am asked that question. I 
might have been very rich, but, 
as you see, I am not. It is 
dangerous to interfere with the 
decrees of the spirits. More- 
over, I am an upright man. 
But since I see you are greatly 
in earnest, I will tell you that 
the scanning of the horoscopes 
afterwards sometimes shows 
that the fates are malign. The 
calculating of the nativities of 
two persons is laborious and 
costly. It is time you were 
asleep. The hour is late.” 

“T am very glad to hear you 
say that,” said Sam Sa. “I 
have here a wooden pipe—a 
foreign thing that I brought 
from Mandalay. All the not- 
able people there use such 
things, and smoke it while one 
might cook a pot of rice. I 
am ashamed to have interfered 
with your studies. Please ac- 
cept the pipe as a token of my 
gratitude, and as a sign of your 
forgiveness ;” and he laid it 
with both hands on the corner 
of the mat on which Hla Sa 
was squatting. 

That worthy took it up, blew 
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through both ends, tried the 
hardness of the wood with his 
thumb-nail, and then laid it 
down. “The pipe is not for 
my smoking,” he said, “for I 
only use home-made things ; 
but I will take it as an oddity. 
The drawing is on the third 
day, the day of the Great 
Dragon, at the hour of the 
snake,” 

“Very well,” said Sam Sa 
with a grin which struggled be- 
tween gratification and baffled 
hopes; “I will come early, at 
the second gong-sounding time 
[nine o’clock]. Now I take my 
leave,” and he backed out and 
slouched home by the round- 
about way of the bidan’s house, 
where nothing was to be heard 
but the cattle chewing the cud 
in the pen below the house and 
a gasping snore from the night- 
watchman. 

According to ancient custom, 
the youths and maidens who 
are entered for the marriage 
lottery have to take lessons in 
the art of love-making. There 
are past Mistresses of Love, or 
Dames of Dalliance, who give 
hints to the girls as to the ap- 
proved methods of alluring, or 
restraining, or repulsing, if 
need be, Nothing in the way of 
kissing, or caressing, or squeez- 
ing hands, still less waists, is 
permitted or even thought of ; 
so it is all the more necessary 
for a girl to know how to draw 
out a tongue-tied bumpkin, to 
check the ecstasies of a too 
ardent and voluble swain, to 
warn off the detrimental, or 
the lout whom the fair one 
makes up her mind that she 
cannot possibly accept, no 
matter what the fates may 
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have determined or appeared 
to recommend. 

There are tricks for the plain 
girl, who must take what she 
can get, or secure what chance 
offers ; coquetries for the lively 
girl, who does not know her 
mind and wants to have all the 
fun she can get; and high and 
mighty airs for the beauty or 
the girl of position who wants 
to make the most of herself, or 
to test the devotion of the 
chance-sent sweetheart. 

Professors of Love for the 
striplings are naturally much 
more necessary. The percent- 
age of young men who know 
how to make love without 
hints or practice is exceed- 
ingly small. The chief duty 
of the love tutors is to engage 
to prevent their pupils from 
appearing to be babbling idiots. 
They teach the callow youths 
tags from love-songs, more or 
less obvious compliments to suit 
various openings, and lofty 
sentiments from the Burmese 
Niti books—collections of copy- 
book maxims on all manner of 
subjects, with sections about 
women, domestic relations, and 
conjugal love. These enable 
the most empty-headed and 
resourceless of youths to worry 
through the necessary formal 
courtship—if not in very ex- 
hilarating fashion for the girl, 
at any rate without feeling 
within themselves that they 
really are the drivelling, ab- 
ject fools which they have a 
secret conviction that they 
would otherwise infallibly seem 
to be. 

This instruction usually be- 
gins only after the lots have 
been drawn, when there are 
three days allotted for this 
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exercise in the art of love. 
making and cramming up of 
gallantry. Most youths take 
the whole thing so much as a 
matter of course—for bachelor- 
dom is a very rare thing in 
the East, except with the 
monks, with whom it is a 
vainglory—that they are satis- 
fied with the merest super- 
ficial smattering of courtesies, 
enough to save their own 
conceit rather than to pander 
to feminine vanity. 

Sam Sa, however, was des- 
perately in earnest, and so con- 
scious that he did not know 
what to say, that he began 
a course of love- making lore 
the very next day, and worried 
away for hours at rhapsodies 
and quips and high-flown com- 
pliments as if he were preparing 
for an examination. 

But alas for his hopes! On 
the third day, when Hla Sa 
drew the names from the wed- 
ding-pots, Et Hwe’s name was 
drawn against Ne Htun from 
Tawngma; and Sam Sa, who, 
since he had not drawn Et 
Hwe’s name, would rather 
have been one of the blanks, 
found that he was drawn with 
I Sawn. This added to his 
desperation; for I Sawn was 
undoubtedly a very nice girl, 
and she lived in the next house 
to Sam Sa’s, and had already 
—at least so he, in his mas- 
culine conceit, thought—shown 
that she was by no means in- 
different to him, if sidelong 
looks and loiterings on the 
path when he was near, and 
passing the time of day when- 
ever practicable, were any 
signs. 

Sam Sa, instead of being 


grateful, went straight to the /{~ 
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wise man and asked if there 
were no means of suppressing 
the decision of the fates. 

Hla Sa looked him all over 
with great deliberation, and 
then surveyed the neighbour- 
hood —a mixture of houses 
close at hand, and great ranges 
of hills, one behind the other, 
stretching into space. After 
he had got rid of a mouthful 
of betel juice, he said— 

“What is the use of asking 
questions like that? LEvery- 
body knows that the fates 
must be obeyed. But if you 
find that you cannot agree 
with one another, then, of 
course, it is all over. Three 
days from now you must send 
a present to I Sawn; and if 
three days later she sends you 
a return present, then you 
must go and court her at the 
time of night set apart for 
that occupation.” 

“But I want to court Et 
Hwe,” objected Sam Sa. 

“Well, you can do that too, 
after the other man — what’s 
his name?—yes, Ne Htun— 
has done his wooing. You must 
not interfere with him; but 
if afterwards Et Hwe won’t 
have him, or if her father says 
she must not marry him be- 
cause Ne Htun has no money 
to support her or to give 
proper presents, then you can 
go and court Et Hwe if 
you want to But why 
should you? All girls are 
alike. I know it, because I 
have had four, five, or eight 
of them. Et Hwe will give 
you much trouble and cost 
you a great deal of money 
afterwards, and your father a 
great deal now for the pres- 
ents. It would be much better 
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to take the girl the spirits 
have given you. I Sawn has 
long glossy hair and slender 
limbs and a bosom like the 
tinduka fruit; she has beauti- 
ful calves to her legs, white 
and smooth and tender,—I 
have seen them when she 
has been out weeding,—and 
no one can seek to have her 
before you. Remember what 
the books say: ‘ Never provoke 
an official, a customer, or a 
woman. A woman can only 
marry one man; @ man can 
have many wives, if he is 
stupid enough to marry them. 
You must certainly go and 
woo I Sawn, or she and her 
family will be shamed, and 
they will be very angry, and 
the spirits of the household 
may very likely do you a mis- 
chief. Do not be foolish. I 
Sawn is a fine strapping wench, 
and there is no saying what 
luck you may have. Moreover, 
it will be good practice for you 
if you want to try Et Hwe 
afterwards. I warrant you she 
will expect a great deal, and 
will have very little mercy 
for clumsy sweethearting. Be- 
sides, she will be desperately 
expensive—mind that. Now 
go home, and don’t waste any 
more of my time.” 

So Sam Sa went off and 
moped, and his Paphian pro- 
fessor found that he was not 
nearly so zealous in his studies 
of the theory and practice of 
gallantry during the next two 
days as was demanded by cus- 
tom and common decency, and 
as he had been up to the draw- 
ing of the names. 

On the third day, under the 
orders of his instructor, Sam 
Sa sent a rose-pink neckerchief 
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and a small round varnished 
metal box, with a mirror on 
the lid. It was possibly of 
Birmingham or Sheffield manu- 
facture,—more likely nowadays 
made in Germany,—and is 
the sort of thing all Indo- 
Chinese girls, at any rate in 
the inland and the hill villages, 
like to have. Most of them 
use it for holding the fragrant 
thanakha face- powder while 
they are young and when they 
they are paying visits, and for 
holding betel-nuts and betel- 
vine leaf when they have grown 
older and more philosophic. 

On the third afterwards I 
Sawn sent him back a florid 
sort of woollen muffler with 
tassels to it, worked with 
worsteds dipped in aniline dyes 
of the most thoroughly Teu- 
tonic and offensive tints, and 
a waistbelt such as Battersea 
Park schoolboy cricketers de- 
light in. The muffler, it was 
intimated by the small boy who 
brought the presents over, was 
worked by I Sawn with her 
own fair fingers. She also sent 
some large green cheruts of her 
own rolling. 

Sam Sa viewed them with 
a mixture of distaste and 
despair, which was not re- 
moved by the professional ap- 
proval of his teacher of love. 
“This,” said that worthy, “is 
very correct. Now we must 
go to-night at nine o’clock. 
Bring your flute with you, and 
have your jacket open a little 
so that she can see that 
you are wearing her belt. I 
think I Sawn will give little 
trouble, and you will not need 
me to help you after the second 
night. Remember that bit I 
taught you yesterday: ‘I can- 
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not conquer my anxious mind, 
Thine eye is clear as the water 
in a water-jar. I cannot look 
but at thee. As yet I can 
make love to thee with my eye 
only >and so on. You re- 
member it, don’t you?” 

Sam Sa grunted, and said 
he must first see whether Ne 
Htun went to Et Hwe’s house, 

“Go to Et Hwe’s house! Of 
course he must go. What has 
he drawn her name for, if he 
does not go? Do you think he 
could offend the bidan by not 
going? Let Et Hwe alone, 
and think of my teachings, 
Ne Htun is all right. He has 
come to live with his relatives 
at the north end of the village. 
The saya (teacher) Kyaw Tha 
tells me he is very quick at 
learning lovey-dovey talk. He 
is far quicker at that sort of 
thing than you are, and he has 
got new silk brocade trousers.” 

Sam Sa’s love mentor was 
very angry because his pupil 
had fallen off so much and 
would not devote himself with 
proper enthusiasm to the study 
of graduated love-talk for the 
benefit of I Sawn. His theory 
was that I Sawn was quite 
willing, and that therefore the 
earlier stages of mere compli- 
ments might be lightly hinted 
at and bolder love-flights of a 
more florid and personal kind 
commenced at the earliest pos- 
sible moment compatible with 
the courting system. He did 
not care an atom for Sam Sa 
and his disappointment, or for 
I Sawn and her possible dis- 
comfiture, but he was seriously 
afraid that his own reputation 
as a professor of philandering 
might suffer. Nevertheless, his 
arguments and urgings so far 
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had fallen on dull and unsym- 
pathetic ears. He had there- 
fore made up his mind that he 
would get Sam Sa to commit 
himself farther than he showed 
any symptoms of doing, so far 
as direct allusions to the 
charms of the lady’s person 
were concerned; but that 
blighted youth had refused to 
learn any of them by heart, 
and altogether, from the theor- 
etical point of view, was a very 
hopeless prospective lover, 
though he was so much in love. 

However, at nine o'clock, the 
“young-men-go-courting-time ” 
of Burma and the Shan States, 
the traditional tender-trysting 
time, the winsome wenches’ 
wooing-time, Sam Sa and his 
saya set out. 

As they passed the bidan’s 
house they saw a light in the 
receiving-room, so that there 
was little doubt that Ne Htun 
was already pressing his suit. 
Sam Sa blew his flute in des- 
peration, and a few minutes 
later they turned into the en- 
closure, half-garden, half-barn- 
yard, of I Sawn’s house. It 
was a big house, quite two 
hundred feet long, but, as is 
commonly the case in the 
Rumai country, the building 
was shared by another family, 
relatives of I Sawn’s parents. 
The nearer, and_ therefore 
better, end was where I Sawn 
lived. 

There was a fringe of flower- 
garden round the inside of the 
yard-fence—a few roses, holly- 
hocks, zinnias, and marigolds ; 
and the space underneath the 
living-rooms, between the piles 
on which the house was raised, 
was a jumble of great bins for 
paddy, miscellaneous farming 


tools, buffaloes and pack cattle 
and their gear. 

“Play gently, play lovingly,” 
protested the sayd. ‘‘The noise 
you make is like the braying 
of mules or the howling of a 
dog which has been hit by a 
stone. You play as if you were 
an old married man who has 
had a dozen wives, big and 
little, sonsy and demure.” 

They were already on the 
steps leading up to the house, 
so Sam Sa only snorted. The 
next minute they were inside. 

The glow from the small 
wood fire on the big square 
earthen tray in the centre of 
the room was the chief light, 
but there was also a small 
earthen saucer full of oil, with 
a bit of torn cloth sticking up 
at the edge to serve as a wick, 
which furnished a little more 
illumination. It was quite a 
suitable light for lovers. There 
was enough to show that I 
Sawn had flowers in her hair 
and powder on her face and 
neck, She was wearing all her 
mother’s jewellery, earrings and 
bangles, and round her neck 
she wore the national broad 
silver torque, while round her 
waist was the equally national 
thick bunch of black varnished 
bamboo hoops. Her skirt was 
panelled in cotton velvet of gay 
colours, and she sat on a piece 
of carpet alongside the fire. 

“ Ah, you have come,” she 
said. 

“T have come. It is a fine 
night,” replied Sam Sa. 

“You should say, ‘I have 
come sweeting. How could I 
ever stay away, or go away 
now that I have come?’” 
prompted the True-love Tutor 
in a loud whisper. 
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I Sawn looked modestly at 
her wrist—she had a very 
pretty hand,—and Sam Sa sat 
down on another piece of carpet 
opposite the fair one, and leaned 
on the cushion which was put 
there for his comfort. 

“T hope your father is quite 
well and all the rest of the 
household,” he proceeded to say 
after some deliberation. 

“‘ My father is very well. He 
has gone to sleep. I am afraid 
you cannot see him.” 

“ Now, then,” urged the sayd, 
“tell her that all your life long 
you have sighed to see her alone, 
all by herself, and that now you 
cannot find words for joy.” 

“T am very glad,” said Sam 
Sa in a stolid matter-of-fact 
way. “It is very nice weather 
now, but it is rather cold at 
night.” 

“Fathead,” pronounced I 
Sawn’s Directress of Dalliance 
with alarming distinctness. 
“He does not know a thing. 
Tell him, my darling, that he 
should not have come out if he 
felt it cold.” 

Poor I Sawn leant over the 
fire for a moment, and then 
said, “I am sorry you should 
find it so cold. Here is a 
cherut ; I rolled it myself. 
Here is a light too.” 

Sam Sa felt a qualm, partly 
of shame, partly of compas- 
sion, and blurted out some of 
his book-lore love-talk: “ The 
woman who attends to her 
husband at his meals as a 
mother would; who cherishes 
those in her care as a nurse 
would; who is constantly busy 
over household work; who is 
always ready to help her hus- 
band in his labours; who never 
fails in any duties in or out of 
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the house; who solaces her man 
at the end of the day; and 
among relatives talks as she 
would to a mother,—such a wo- 
man is truly called excellent,” 

“You won’t have much fun 
in your courting, my poor dear,” 
said I Sawn’s mentor with 
much acerbity. ‘“That’s all 
old fool’s talk,” and she cast a 
look of scorn at Sam Sa’s tutor. 
“TI think you should make up 
your mind to jilt him. And 
the chances he had, too!” 

The True-love Tutor shifted 
uneasily on his heels, on which 
he was sitting, and said furi- 
ously in Sam Sa’s ear, “If you 
don’t want to make up to the 
girl, at least don’t disgrace me. 
Say something. Tell her she 
is like a fairy from Paradise; 
that she is like shining gold, 
the golden yolk of your soul; 
like a necklace of flowers to 
hang on your neck. My gra- 
cious me! for goodness’ sake 
think of some of the things I 
have taught you. I warrant 
you Ne Htun is getting on 
famously, and Kyaw Tha, his 
teacher, is nothing like so good 
a saya as I am; everybody 
knows that. He has only 
given gallantry lessons for eight 
years. Go on, will you?” 

I Sawn, who could hear every 
word practically as well as Sam 
Sa, broke in nervously, “ You 
have been to Mandalay, have 
you not? It must be a very 
fine place. Like a festival 
every day, and all day. I have 
never really talked to any one 
who has been there. I suppose 
you saw plenty pretty girls 
there?” 

“Now then, 
the sayd. 
“Oh yes, there were pretty 
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girls enough,” granted Sam 
Sa; “but the girls of our vil- 
lage are far prettier.” 

“Yes, there is Et Ke; she is 
really a nice girl What a pity 
she is ill. She might have——” 
and I Sawn blushed and ad- 
justed her torque. She had 
been very nearly hinting that 
it was courting time,—lads and 
lasses’ sporting time, men and 
maidens mating time,—and that 
would have been very forward 
indeed for the first evening, 
unless the other side had made 
great advances. “Yes, there 
is Et Ke and Pan Son and 
I Ze—lots of pretty girls—and 
yes, of course, there is Et Hwe,” 
she went on desperately. 

“Yes, isn’t she pretty, Et 
Hwe—I mean, she is very 
pretty ; but you are far nicer,” 
blundered Sam Sa. ‘“ You are 
lovely in looks and thoughts. 
You have eyes like those of a 
deer; hair long, a fathom long ; 
waist slim ; you have fine teeth ; 
your mouth is pretty and your 
talk is clever, and—and—you 
are very industrious.” 

“Oh no; I’m not pretty at 
all. But Et Hwe, everybody 
says she is lovely. I heard it 
said that a smile of hers was 
worth a viss [three and a half 
pounds] of gold.” 

“Now then, can’t you see 
she is jealous. Nine women in 
ten are jealous, and that’s the 
way to manage them. You 
must say that Et Hwe is 
nothing in particular, except 
that she is the headman’s 
daughter. Go on, will you,” 
prompted the Philandering 
Professor. 

“Et Hwe is different. Do 
you know Ne Htun? He is 
courting her,” said Sam Sa. 








“Oh yes, I heard. At the 
drawing—I mean Pan Son told 
me that Ne Htun had come on 
purpose to see her. He is very 
amusing, Ne Htun, and he 
sings beautiful songs,” said 
I Sawn hurriedly. 

“That’s right, my girlie,” 
said the Directress of Dalli- 
ance; “make him jealous. 
That’s the way to manage 
him,” and she looked scorn- 
fully at the True-love Tutor. 

“Oh, Ne Htun!” sniffed 
Sam Sa; “he is all very well 
for Tawngma. He thinks he 
can act, but they would not 
think much of him away from 
his village.” 

‘* Ah, how nice it must be to 
travel. You think of nothing 
but Mandalay now,” said I 
Sawn, nervously trying to 
change the subject. 

“Lal-lal-la, Mandalay! Ne 
Htun is very conceited ; but in 
Mandalay! Ough! Ne Htun 
may be very clever, but you 
know the proverb, ‘Clever 
young men have little beauty.’” 
Sam Sa was quite excited now ; 
there was no doubt about it. 

“The proverb—yes ; and you 
know the other half of it, 
‘Pretty girls are very un- 
lucky,’” said I Sawn de- 
murely. “I’m glad I’m not 
pretty; but think of Et 
Hwe, and surely Ne Htun is 
not so very ugly!” 

“'That’s the way, my dearie ; 
keep on like that,” whispered 
I Sawn’s Dame of Dalliance. 

“Now they'll do,” said the 
saya to himself. 

“Yes,” said Sam Sa, “Et 
Hwe will be very unlucky if 
she listens to Ne Htun. He is 
very big, and he wears a very 
big turban, as if he were a 
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Hsenwi Shan; but he has not 
got any money. How can he 
buy Et Hwe what she wants? 
And the bidan will never give 
her to him.” 

“Tt is very sad; if she loves 
him, why should they not ar- 
range? But this is not talk 
for a little girl like me.” 

“You do not like Et Hwe.” 

“Why do you talk so much 
about Et Hwe? I have heard 
people say that she is very 
proud. If you are offended 
with me, you should tell me 
why. I think it is getting 
very late,” said poor I Sawn 
tearfully. 

“T am very sorry. I am a 
man of wood. I am like the 
blind man with bright eyes. I 
did not see that I was wearying 
you,” said Sam Sa, as he got on 
his legs. ‘Iwill return home.” 

The saya was somewhat dis- 
concerted by this sudden end- 
ing; but he promptly said, as 
he also rose up, “Top teeth 
and bottom teeth must some- 
times crunch together, but they 
cannot do without one another. 
The husband plays the harp 
and the wife the lute. I return 
home.” 

I Sawn’s instructress, who 
was by no means pleased with 
the way things had gone, re- 
marked caustically, “The bride 
that weds a witless groom, 
were better buried in the 
tomb.” 

“No needle has two sharp 
points,” said the True - love 
Tutor as they went down the 
steps. 

Sam Sa entreated his pre- 
ceptor to find out the first 
thing in the morning how Ne 
Htun had fared in his courting, 
which could be ascertained by 
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comparing the versions of the 
instructors of the lady and the 
gallant, and then they separ. 
ated and went off home. 

The sayd thought it useless 
to say anything to Sam Sa in 
the state of mind he evidently 
wasin. He reflected that it is 
stupidity to overload a rickety 
cart, and left him without a 
word of remonstrance or advice, 

The next day, however, there 
was great excitement all over 
Tawngma. A party of officials 
came in early in the morning 
from the capital and went 
straight to the bidan’s house, 
where they announced that 
they had been sent by the 
Chief of the State to fetch Et 
Hwe. The Sawbwa had heard 
of the beauty of the bidan’s 
daughter, and had determined 
to take her as one of his minor 
wives. The bidan was to be 
promoted to office in the capital, 
and some gorgeous clothes, 
bangles, and double torques, 
as worn in the Haw, the Saw- 
bwa’s Palace, were brought 
for Et Hwe. She was to get 
ready to go as soon as possible; 
and meanwhile the chief for- 
tune - teller from Namsan, the 
capital, took up a stall in the 
market-place, and announced 
that he had inspected Et Hwe’s 
horoscope and had discovered 
from this that she had been 
predestined for a palace. He 
was now prepared to forecast 
the fortunes of all the pretty 
girls, and for a slightly larger 
fee would make researches on 
behalf of young men who want- 
ed to ascertain the dispositions 
of capricious or too vacillating 
fair ones. 

Every one hastened to tell 
Ne Htun that he had had a 
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narrow escape not to have gone 
farther with his suit; and he 
was advised, for his own sake, 
to say nothing at all about 
ever having gone courting the 
irl. 
Yt Htun pointedly informed 
Sam Sa that he had already 
come to the conclusion that Et 
Hwe was not the sort of wife 
to take to Tawngma, and had 
quite made up his mind not to 
go on with his courting after 
his single night’s experience. 

Sam Sa and all the village 
cynics declared that this was 
because Et Hwe had snubbed 
him with very considerable per- 
tinacity and emphasis on the 
occasion of his visit; but Ne 
Htun vowed with somewhat 
unnecessary vehemence that 
none of the Tawngmé girls 
were worth walking half a mile 
to see, and that he had been 
very badly treated in having to 
pay the marriage-pot fee to 
Hla Sa when he had got so 
very little return for it. It was 
an experience, no doubt, to have 
had love-talk with one of the 
Sawbwa’s wives, but this was a 
thing which it would obviously 
be very unwise to brag about ; 
so Ne Htun, having delivered 
himself of these sentiments, 
lost no time in returning that 
very day to Tawngma, where 
he confined himself to stating 
that he would have no more to 
do with Tawngma on any con- 
sideration, whether in the way 
of love, trade, or gossip. 

Et Hwe remained for four or 
five days making preparations, 
and then went off to Namsan, 
and neither Sam Sa nor the 
rest of the village ever saw any 
more of her. 

Sam Sa was very discon- 
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solate for a day or two, moped 
about, and discarded his True- 
love Tutor as far as further 
instruction was concerned. He 
got no sympathy from any one, 
however, and the sayd openly 
laughed at him. So he came 
to the conclusion that he might 
as well go to I Sawn’s house. 
The omission of several days 
technically put an end to his 
right of courting; and accord- 
ing to the rules he could not 
take his Philandering Professor 
with him, because it was not 
certain that I Sawn’s instruct- 
ress would be there, and it 
would have been unfair for one 
side to have a supporter while 
the other had not. However, 
he thought he would risk it. 
The visit would serve to divert 
his thoughts, whether he was 
admitted or not, and after all 
I Sawn was undoubtedly a nice 
girl, and disposed to be friendly, 
and Sam Sa felt very much in 
want of friendly feeling of some 
kind. 

So he went round a little 
after nine o'clock, and played 
vigorously on his flute. The 
house was quite dark when he 
arrived, so he took a couple of 
turns backwards and forwards, 
tootling all the time, so that 
it might be quite clear for what 
house the serenade was in- 
tended. After a little while he 
was rewarded by seeing a fitful 
glimmer, as if the wood fire on 
the earthen frame in the front 
room was being blown up. 

He then ventured into the 
compound, and saw that the 
door was slightly ajar. So he 
went up, and there, sure 
enough, sitting by the fire, he 
found I Sawn, with a little 
sister in a corner behind her. 
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I Sawn had clearly got her 
best clothes on; but there was 
no powder on her face, and only 
one flower in her hair, which 
she had probably worn there 
all day long. 

‘““Were you waiting for me, 
little one?” asked Sam Sa. 

“Waiting for you! Why 
should I wait for you? I was 
only sitting by the fire because 
I was cold and could not sleep. 
What have you come for, and 
why have you come alone? It 
is not proper for a young man 
to come alone to a girl’s house.” 
I Sawn did her best to assume 
an air of offended dignity and 
modesty, which was altogether 
discounted by the mere circum- 
stance that she permitted the 
visit at all. 

“Don’t you remember that 
our names were drawn together 
out of the courting pots?” asked 
Sam Sa, preparing to sit down, 
which he proceeded to do not 
far off the door-mat sort of 
carpet, which was the only one 
by the fireplace. 

“T remember that my mother 
told me you were coming one 
night after the—one night three 
or four days ago ; and when you 
came you did not wear the 
muffler I sent you when the— 
when you sent me this necker- 
chief ; and I wore the necker- 
chief every night after you sent 
it ; and you were very disagree- 
able, and you shamed me before 
the whole village, because you 
never came again—at least, 
that is what my mother says. 
I was nearly cr—I mean I am 
very angry with you,” and I 
Sawn turned her back on him. 

“T got a pain in my neck 
because I did not wear your 
muffler,” said Sam Sa reck- 
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lessly. ‘I was in such a hu 

to come to you that I forgot, 
You see I am wearing it now, 
It is a very fine muffler. The 
pattern is very cunning. [ 
have never seen so fine a 
muffler. It must have taken 
you a long time to make, [ 
shall always wear it when the 
weather is cold. The pain in 
my neck is better now,” he 
continued, rambling on in des- 
peration, because I Sawn was 
dabbing at her eyes and show- 
ing other signs of distress. 

“Tf you had a pain in your 
neck, why did you not send to 
tell—why does my mother know 
nothing of it? I don’t believe 
it a bit, and all the village 
people think you have disdained 
and slighted me,—and I am 
very miserable.” I Sawn broke 
down altogether now, and began 
to sob and wipe her eyes with 
her neckerchief —the necker- 
chief that Sam Sa had given 
her. 

That commonplace youth 
was very much disconcerted. 
This was not at all the quiet 
talk he had proposed to have, 
and it was a development which 
had not in any way been dealt 
with in his philandering studies. 
So he shuffled over to the car- 
pet on which I Sawn was sitting, 
and in defiance of all the pro- 
prieties took her hand and 
began protesting that nobody 
but the people in the house 
could know that he had not 
come regularly, and that she 
was a sweet little flower, and 
that her hair was as splendid 
as a peacock’s-tail feathers; 
her lips red as the kem fruit, 
whether she had chewed betel 
or not ; her eyes like stars, and 
that he had always loved her 
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and nobody else. And the end 
of it was that I Sawn turned 
half towards him, and perhaps 
got a little nearer at the same 
time, and after a while she taxed 
him with being much fonder of 
Et Hwe than of her. 

Sam Sa protested disingenu- 
ously that ‘t was impossible for 
anybody to be in love with Et 
Hwe when she was one of 
the Sawbwa’s inner - chamber 
women; and I Sawn said she 
must be a very forward girl 
and must have shown herself 
off before the Sawbwa, and 
Sam Sa thought that very 
likely she must have done so 
at the spirit feast at the 
capital. 

They were getting closer and 
closer together, and Sam Sa 
had actually put his hand once 
or twice on I Sawn’s shoulder, 
—a familiarity which is the 
nearest approach to kissing 
and fondling that is permitted 
to the benighted hill youth,— 
and they might have gone on 
this way for hours longer, if it 
had not been that I Sawn’s 
mother came to the conclusion 
(she had been looking through 
a crack in the wall at intervals) 
that it was time that this red- 
hot and lawless courting was 
put an end to; so she came out 
of the inner room with just a 
sufficient amount of preliminary 
warning noise and deliberation 
to give Sam Sa time to get on 
his legs and pretend that he 
was just going home. 

There was an_ elaborate 
amount of make-believe among 
all three of them that nothing 
out of the ordinary had been 
happening ; and I Sawn’s little 
sister, who had been sound 
asleep for most of the time, 
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had to be wakened up, and 
furnished the necessary subject 
of conversation to cover the 
situation and satisfy the pro- 
prieties. 

Next day I Sawn’s Mistress 
of Dalliance met Sam Sa’s 
True -love Tutor in the street 
and said, “Aha, I taught my 
girlie to some purpose. In 
spite of all that foolery about 
Et Hwe and the loutishness of 
your Sam Sa, the two have 
come together. I was sure 
they would. But you should 
teach your pupils better. I was 
really quite ashamed of your 
work the other night.” 

The True-love Tutor snorted, 
“Oh, Sam Sa, he is just the 
sort of fool any woman can get 
round, without any teaching. 
Don’t you flatter yourself. Just 
wait. If he can support two 
wives he will have them. If 
he ean support five wives he 
will have them. Any girl that 
takes the trouble, and thinks it 
worth her while, will be able 
to catch him and take him 
away from your little girlie 
when she is a few years older.” 

Within the next few days 
Sam Sa’s parents went round 
to I Sawn’s house, and the 
financial details of the match 
were discussed with the old 
people there. They came to 
the conclusion that the pair 
must wait, and wait they did 
until another caravan journey 
had been made to Mandalay, 
when enough presents were 
forthcoming to make assent an 
easy matter. 

There were other marriages 
brought about by the wedding 
lottery that year, and Tawn- 
gma plumed itself on its regard 
for good old customs. 


The Highwayman. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN. 
PART ONE. 


3. 


THE wind was a torrent of darkness among the gusty trees, 
The moon was a ghostly galleon tossed upon cloudy seas, 
The road was a ribbon of moonlight over the purple moor, 
And the highwayman came riding— 

Riding—riding— 
The highwayman came riding, up to the old inn-door. 


II, 


He’d a French cocked-hat on his forehead, a bunch of lace 
at his chin, 
A coat of the claret velvet, and breeches of brown doe-skin; 
They fitted with never a wrinkle: his boots were up to the 
thigh ! 
And he rode with a jewelled twinkle, 
His pistol-butts a-twinkle, 
His rapier hilt a-twinkle, under the jewelled sky. 


III. 


Over the cobbles he clattered and clanged in the dark inn- 
yard, 

And he tapped with his whip on the shutters, but all was 
locked and barred ; 

He whistled a tune to the window, and who should be waiting 
there 

But the landlord’s black-eyed daughter, 

Bess, the landlord’s daughter, 
Plaiting a dark-red love-knot into her long black hair. 


IV. 


And dark in the dark old inn-yard a stable-wicket creaked, 
Where Tim the ostler listened: his face was white and 
peaked ; 
His eyes were hollows of madness, his hair like mouldy hay, 
But he loved the landlord’s daughter, 
The landlord’s red-lipped daughter, 
Dumb as & dog he listened, and he heard the robber say— 
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Vv. 


“One kiss, my bonny sweetheart, I’m after a prize to-night, 
But I shall be back with the yellow gold before the morning 
light ; 
Yet, if they press me sharply, and harry me through the day, 
Then look for me by moonlight ; 
Watch for me by moonlight ; 
I'll come to thee by moonlight, though hell should bar the 
way!” 


VL 


He rose upright in the stirrups; he scarce could reach her 
hand, 

But she loosened her hair i’ the casement! His face burnt 
like a brand 

As the black cascade of perfume came tumbling over his 
breast ; 

And he kissed its waves in the moonlight 

(Oh, sweet black waves in the moonlight !) 

Then he tugged at his rein in the moonlight, and galloped 

away to the West. 


PART TWO. 
I, 


He did not come in the dawning; he did not come at noon; 
And out o’ the tawny sunset, before the rise o’ the moon, 
When the road was a gipsy’s ribbon, looping the purple moor, 
A red-coat troop came marching— 

Marching—marching— 
King George’s men came marching, up to the old inn-door. 


Il, 


They said no word to the landlord, they drank his ale instead ; 
But they gagged his daughter and bound her to the foot 
of her narrow bed; 
Two of them knelt at her casement, with muskets at their 
side ! 
There was death at every window; 
And hell at one dark window ; 
For Bess could see, through her casement, the road that he 
would ride. 
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Iil. 


They had tied her up to attention, with many a sniggering 
jest ; 

They had bound a musket beside her, with the barrel beneath 
her breast! 

“Now keep good watch!” and they kissed her. She heard 
the dead man say— 

Look for me by moonlight ; 

Watch for me by moonlight ; 
Pll come to thee by moonlight, though hell should bar the way! 


IV. 


She twisted her hands behind her; but all the knots held 
ood ! 

She <vrithed her hands till her fingers were wet with sweat 
or blood! 

They stretched and strained in the darkness, and the hours 
crawled by like years, 

Till, now, on the stroke of midnight, 

Cold on the stroke of midnight, 

The tip of one finger touched it! The trigger at least was 

hers ! 


Vv. 


The tip of one finger touched it; she strove no more for the 
rest ! 

Up, she stood up to attention, with the barrel beneath her 
breast. 

She would not risk their hearing; she would not strive again; 

For the road lay bare in the moonlight ; 

Blank and bare in the moonlight; 

And the blood of her veins in the moonlight throbbed to her 

love’s refrain. 


VI. 


Tlot-tlot! tlot-tlot! Had they heard it? The horse-hoofs 
ringing clear,— 
Tlot-tlot, tlot-tlot, in the distance? Were they deaf that they 
did not hear? 
Down the ribbon of moonlight, over the brow of the hill, 
The highwayman came riding, 
Riding, riding! 
The red-coats looked to their priming! She stood up, straight 
and still! 
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VII. 


Tlot-tlot, in the frosty silence! Tlot-tlot, in the echoing night! 
Nearer he came and nearer! Her face was like a light! 

Her eyes grew wide for a moment ; she drew one last deep breath, 
Then her finger moved in the moonlight, 

Her musket shattered the moonlight, 
Shattered her breast in the moonlight and warned him—with 
her death. 
VIII. 


He turned; he spurred to the Westward; he did not know 
who stood 
Bowed, with her head o’er the musket, drenched with her 
own red blood! , 
Not till the dawn he heard it, and slowly blanched to hear 
How Bess, the landlord’s daughter, 
The landlord’s black-eyed daughter, 
Had watched for her love in the moonlight, and died in the 
darkness there. 
Ix, 


Back, he spurred like a madman, shrieking a curse to the sky, 

With the white road smoking behind him, and his rapier 
brandished high! 

Blood-red were his spurs i’ the golden noon; wine-red was 
his velvet coat ; 

When they shot him down on the highway, 

Down like a dog on the highway, 

And he lay in his blood on the highway, with the bunch of 

lace at his throat. 


x. 


And still of a winter’s night, they say, when the wind is in the trees, 
When the moon is a ghostly galleon tossed upon cloudy seas, 
When the road is a ribbon of moonlight over the purple moor, 
A highwayman comes riding— 

Riding—riding— 
A highwayman comes riding, up to the old inn-door. 


XI. 


Over the cobbles he clatters and clangs in the dark inn-yard ; 
And he taps with his whip on the shutters, but all is locked 
and barred ; 
He whistles a tune to the window, and who should be waiting there 
But the landlord’s black-eyed daughter, 
Bess, the landlord’s daughter, 
Plaiting a dark-red love-knot into her long black hair. 


ALFRED NOYES. 
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‘THE TIMES’ HISTORY OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA.—II, 


WE said last month, when 
we had completed the first half 
of the new volume! of ‘“ The 
Times” History of the War,’ 
that we looked forward to 
an interesting and fascinating 
study when we should grapple 
with the later chapters of the 
work. Our optimism has been 
justified, for Mr Williams, the 
editor, has improved in his de- 
scriptive power as he warmed 
to his work. We find his nar- 
rative more lucid, his argu- 
ments and deductions more 
convincing, and his general 
treatment of his subject more 
illuminating than it was in 
the opening pages of the work. 
It would be hopeless, in a maga- 
zine article, to do more than 
select certain phases from Mr 
Williams’ digest for the pur- 
pose of scrutiny. The volume 
itself is only three leaves short 
of 600 pages, and to do the 
editor and his collaborators 
real justice would require more 
space than the reviewer dare 
contemplate. This being given, 
we will select certain stirring 
episodes from the second year 
of the war and study Mr 


Williams’ treatment of them, 
hoping thereby to form some 
estimate of the work as a 
whole. 

After we find Lord Roberts 
at Pretoria the first incident 





that really interests us is the 
explanation of the want of 
co-operation between the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and his next 
senior subordinate. As readers 
of ‘Maga’ who have followed 
us through our analysis of 
previous volumes of this His- 
tory will remember,’? we have 
entertained the view that 
the repeated magnanimity 
shown to the commander 
of the Natal Army was 
opposed to the best interests of 
the country. We know that 
the feeling on this subject was 
so strong during the march of 
Lord Roberts’ headquarters 
from Bloemfontein to Pretoria, 
that even the most patient and 
discreet of staff officers were 
unable to refrain from ex- 
pressing an opinion which in 
ordinary circumstances would 
not have been wrung from 
them. It had always been 
our hope that some historian 
would be given access to the 
telegrams and letters which 
must have passed between 
Lord Roberts and General 
Buller during that period. It 
is possible that Mr Williams 
has had access to these tele- 
grams, for his data are extra- 
ordinarily accurate ; but we are 
inclined to think that he has 
taken too lenient a view of a 
miscarriage of joint military 
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movement for which we our- 
selves can find no extenuatory 
circumstance. The following 
is the hardest word that 
‘The Times’ History has to 
say on an episode which 
would be impossible in any 
other recognised Continental 
army :— 


“Roberts, deprecating the idea of 
sacrificing men in an attack upon 
Laing’s Nek, urged Buller more 
strongly to adopt the Vrede route, 
and advance by way of it into the 
Transvaal at Standerton. Finally, 
Buller, who learned to regard his 
position as almost desperate, again 
suggested that Roberts should send 
a division to the Drakensberg in 
order to enable him to cross it. At 
this Roberts apparently gave up all 
hope of getting any assistance from 
Buller, and, telegraphing on May 25 
that he would manage without him, 
approved of his suggestion that he 
should advance northward and cut 
the Delagoa Bay Railway somewhere 
near Belfast. Buller’s objections to 
the Vrede route were based partly 
upon the difficulties of transport it 
would entail and partly upon the 
difficult nature of the road. He 
certainly was somewhat short of 
transport, and had he moved his 
entire force by Vrede, this deficiency 
might have proved a serious obstacle 
tohim. Again, there is a good deal 
to be said for his contention that if 
his objective was to be Standerton, he 
should advance thither along the line 
of the railway. But had Buller chosen 
to bring up all his available men and 
overcome his apparent nervousness 
that his lines of communication in 
Natal would be cut, there is no doubt 
that it would have been quite possible 
to have made a simultaneous advance 
both by Vrede and along the railway, 
as soon as he had mended the line as 
far as Newcastle. That this would 
have assisted Roberts there can be very 
little doubt, as so many of the latter’s 
troubles were due to the fact that in 
his advance all the Boers who had 
congregated in the north-eastern part 
of the Free State were out of his 
reach. The numbers of the Boer 
VOL, CLXXX.—NO, MXC. 
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forces actually opposed to Buller do 
not maintain his contention that he 
had in front of him nearly half the 
federal forces ; in any case, the fact 
remains that Buller’s advance failed 
to give Roberts’ main advance the 
mapas that might have been ex- 
p) 


pec 


If Mr Williams had found 
the time, co-ordinately with his 
labours in producing his own 
history, to make a reflective 
study of any one of the great 
Japanese land victories, he 
would have realised that the 
whole gamut of the military 
success of such an instrument 
of war as a trained modern 
army depends upon the un- 
questioned co-operation of its 
component parts. The battle 
of Mukden is probably the best 
illustration of this. In our 
opinion, it was Buller’s inac- 
tivity in Natal that burdened 
this country with the super- 
fluous load of eighteen months 
of war. We can find no ex- 
tenuating circumstances to 
mitigate either the culpable 
weakness of the Commander- 
in-Chief in brooking it for a 
single hour, let alone weeks; 
or in the subordinate himself, 
who apparently based his argu- 
ments upon the mirage-picture 
in his immediate vicinity, and 
missed the strategical perspec- 
tive of the campaign. And 
we are not sure that we should 
absolve Mr Williams, who, ap- 
parently, with full information 
in his hands, has not taken the 
opportunity of laying bare the 
miserable limitations of a na- 
tional spirit that will allow a 
military system to survive that 
produces generals to acquiesce 
in operations thus conducted. 
It is the system that we would 
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inveigh against,—the personal 
element is but the result of a 
system that is not only per- 
nicious but suicidal Mr 
Williams would have rendered 
a far greater national service 
if he had taken a club and 
beaten in the real lessons of 
our disgracefully conducted 
war, instead of gingerly flick- 
ing us with my lady’s riding- 
whip over such issues as junior 
staff organisation and alleged 
inability of cavalry corporals 
to scout. We are moved to 
these earnest representations 
because we appreciate the folly 
of allowing this generation to 
die in the belief that the South 
African episode reflects the 
smallest credit upon our 
national system. That many 
thousands of gallant members 
of the Empire freely gave their 
lives to haul the rotten con- 
veyance, that represents our 
system, back on to the rails 
it so readily left, we hasten 
to allow; also, at infinite sacri- 
fice, they brought the crazy 
coach safely home. But the 
dominant lesson of the war 
should be that the coach was 
crazy, and it should be the 
duty of every historian to em- 
phasise the fact. Another 
history has appeared—an offi- 
cial history of this same war. 
It dismisses the battle of Col- 
enso with five lines of criticism, 
and this after Manchuria has 
set the historians the standard 
of what modern warfare really 
means to conqueror and van- 
quished alike ! 

To our reasoning, nothing 
that is said now by way of em- 
phasising the astuteness which 
the commander of the Natal 
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Army showed at Botha’s Pass 
and in subsequent engagements 
can condone those previous 
weeks of inactivity. Yet the 
average Britisher is so blind to 
the fitness of things that he will 
applaud as “astute” a general 
commanding an army who, 
rather than deal a crushing 
blow to 10,000 of his enemy, 
is content “to outwit” them 
when they have dwindled to 
1500,—which was the exact 
total of the Boers at Botha’s 
Pass, Alleman’s Nek,— even 
though in effecting this in- 
imitable strategic coup he 
rendered semi-abortive, to the 
verge of wreckage, the com- 
prehensive campaign of the 
Commander -in-Chief. Truly 
it is an occasion for the 
cudgel ! 

The next phase of the war 
that we will choose will be the 
Lindley incident. Much senti- 
ment attached to the surrender 
of Colonel Spragge’s Yeomanry, 
and until the publication of 
Mr Williams’ very clear and 
well-reasoned account of the 
whole affair, considerable un- 
certainty existed as to the 
true course of events. It will 
be remembered that the over- 
whelming of this command of 
raw British soldiery at Lind- 
ley was the coup-de-grdce to 
Colvile’s military career, just 
as the Reddersburg incident 
professionally killed the late 
Sir William Gatacre. Mr 
Williams apportions the blame 
to Colvile, who should have 
succoured the invested Yeo- 
manry, and to Colonel Spragge 
for allowing himself to be cut 
off by a force of Boers who, 
“until the last day, did not 




















































largely exceed his own.” This 
is diplomatic, and in this case 
no doubt justifiable from a 
contemporary historian’s point 
of view. But for us it opens 
up a broader field. After 
the arrival of Lord Kitchener 
in South Africa as the Field- 
Marshal’s chief of staff, there 
arose a system of shelving 
officers who, in the opinion of 
Headquarters, failed in any par- 
ticular standard. They were 
at once relegated to a base 
depot, for depot duties, at Stel- 
lenbosch. At one time rele- 
gations of staff officers to this 
particular scrap-heap were so 
frequent that “to Stellenbosch,” 
or “to be Stellenbosched,” be- 
came a term in the language 
of the campaign. We do not 
wish to particularise, but the 
present case and that of Sir 
William Gatacre show that 
while Lord Roberts was pre- 
pared to use the weeding-tool 
upon junior officers, whose 
failures, real or imaginary, 
were to some extent identical 
with his own, yet he was con- 
tent to suffer in the highest 
ranks an inactivity which was 
tantamount to insubordination. 
This brings us back again to 
the peculiarly vicious nature 
of our system. As far as we 
can discover, there is no ma- 
chinery in our system to appor- 
tion our officers to the particular 
offices to which they have been 
fitted by nature. If nature 
has made a man’s professional 
ability of a “square” type, in 
our military service, it is three, 
or more, chances to one against 
his finding, during any period 
of his service, a “square” 
hole. When the strain comes 
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he fails, not generally because 
he is altogether incompetent, 
but because he is engaged 
in a command for which 
nature has not designed him. 
He goes at once to the scrap- 
heap, and is written off as one 
of the country’s bad debts. In 
certain cases, of course, the 
service has developed men who 
would be worthless in any 
capacity; but these cases are 
comparatively rare, and the 
real causes of so many of our 
personal failures during the 
war can be traced to this round- 
ability-in-a-square-hole assort- 
ment. The Japanese are far 
more practical. In very few 
cases did the sagacity of their 
selection board fail. With 
them men were not selected to 
the command of brigades and 
divisions through the merits of 
their wives, Court influence, or 
the right of the seniority roster. 
They were selected and placed 
there, because a close study of 
their different temperaments 
had proved them to be emi- 
nently fitted for the particular 
command to which they were 
allotted. Thus our allies listed 
their fighting stock into separ- 
ate brands, all of which are 
essential to the wellbeing of 
operations in the field. They 
grouped them as steady lead- 
ers, desperate leaders, civil or- 
ganisers, staff directors, com- 
missariat chiefs, &c., &c. And 
at no time during the war in 
the Far East, even when Japan 
had drawn upon her last re- 
sources, is there evidence of a 
senior officer being allocated to 
a department for which nature 
had not endowed him with a 
special aptitude. There is 
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nothing new in this. The 
faculty of unfailing selection in 
the matter of subordinates has 
been the secret of all great 
commanders, from Alexander 
down to the “Higher Military 
Organisation” at Tokio. But 
the absence of this faculty, as 
is abundantly evident in the 
History, produced the miserable 
spectacle of the early stages in 
the South African War. 

Of all the battles and en- 
gagements described in Mr 
Williams’ volume, Diamond 
Hill seems to us the most 
profitable one to study. It 
possesses a faint analogy to 
some of the battles in Man- 
churia. In the first place, 
the actual country between 
Rhenosterfontein and Kroko- 
dil Spruit is very similar to 
the first outcrop of parallel 
ranges that fringe the Liau 
plain. Mr Williams, who un- 
doubtedly loves South Africa, 
is at his best when he allows 
himself the luxury of a de- 
scription. As we read the fol- 
lowing with delight, we can 
only regret that throughout 
his work he has been so 
ascetic :— 


“East of Pretoria the country for 
150 miles has, broadly, the same roll- 
ing outlines and the same bracin 
climate as the Free State, the vel 
never sinking much below an alti- 
tude of 4000 feet, and the ridges and 
kopjes reproducing the same soft 
contours and curves as the plain 
from which they rise. At Water- 
val Boven this country suddenly 
ceases; within four miles the rail- 
way here plunges down a depth of 
900 feet into the semi-tropical low 
veld, which extends for the remain- 
ing 200 miles to Delagoa Bay. There 
are still mountains here, but they 
are steep, with clear-cut edges and 





deep precipices, which descend into 
the steamy and fever-stricken valleys 
of the Sabi, Crocodile, and Komati 
Rivers. In some of these valleys 
there are forests where lions, ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, and_ giraffes 
make their home; in others the 
luxuriant vegetation attracts the 
farmers with their flocks and herds 
from the high veld during the 
winter cold. Again, north of the 
Magaliesberg, all over the Transvaal 
the country assumes much the same 
characteristics of warm low-lying 
valleys and more pronounced hills, 
though it is only east of Waterval 
Boven that the semi-tropical belt 
begins. . . . The position to which 
Botha had retreated, sixteen miles 
from Pretoria, was admirably adapted 
not only to defend the railway and 
the approach to the remaining Boer 
strongholds on the east, but also for 
a counter-attack on Pretoria. With 
his centre on the railway at Pienaar’s 
Poort, he commanded the Donker- 
hoek and Diamond Hill range, which 
curves away from the poort to 
Bronkhorst Spruit on the south-east 
and north of the line, and loses 
itself in a maze of scrub- covered 


hills and valleys.” 


We have added the second 
paragraph to Mr Williams’ 
description to impress upon the 
student’s mind the analogy 
between the Diamond Hill 
position that Louis Botha 
elected to hold, and the Russian 
positions at Tashichaou, An- 
shantan, Liauyang, and Muk- 
den. Of the four, Liauyang 
perhaps carries the most resem- 
blance. The comparison is 
confined to topographical con- 
ditions and the controlling 
idea in the tactical develop- 
ment of the British attack. 
Inthe matter of numbers there 
is no room for a parallel. Ac- 
cording to Mr Williams, Louis 
Botha could only dispose of 6000 
rifles along a front of thirty 
miles, to oppose an attacking 
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force of 14,000. It is probable 
that Mr Williams is very near 
the mark in the Boer total, but 
we cannot agree with him in 
the following views :— 


“But Botha made up for his want 
of numbers by the skill of his tactical 
dispositions, in which, however, he 
was aided by the great natural 
strength of the ground chosen. He 
had thoroughly taken to heart his 
error at the Zand River in massing 
too many men in the centre and in 
leaving his right flank too weak and 
too little extended; for his few 
weeks’ experience against Lord 
Roberts had enabled him to master 
the Field-Marshal’s almost invariable 
method of attack, which was to hold 
back his centre until his opponent’s 
flanks had been turned.” 


Here we think that Mr 
Williams is inclined to do Louis 
Botha too much honour, and 
inadvertently, in so doing, he 
is unjust to the Field-Marshal. 
Knowledge that we have re- 
ceived from the Boer side con- 
firms us in the view that, on 
this occasion, the chief genius of 
Botha’s generalship lay in the 
precipitous nature and moun- 
tainous strength of the centre 
of his position. This was 
extraordinary, and entailed a 
deployment to a flank of over 
fifteen miles from the centre of 
the British line. It seems to us 
to be a relapse into pedantry, 
to claim that Louis Botha had 
“mastered the Field-Marshal’s 
invariable method of attack,” 
simply because the Boer com- 
mandants and field -cornets 
instinctively posted themselves 
to defend the obviously vulner- 
able extremities of the line of 
their defence. We can picture 
Louis Botha, after the Zand 
River, studying the maxims of 


Napoleon, and discovering that 
“those natural positions which 
are ordinarily met with are not 
sufficient to protect an army 
against superior numbers with- 
out recourse to art.” 

To our understanding it is 
entirely fatuitous to attempt 
to credit the Boer generals 
with any but the crudest 
strategical skill. If they had 
possessed any, and the co- 
ordinating discipline which 
gives it effect, it is prob- 
able that they would have 
been defeated and reduced 
within six months. It was 
in the absence of the organised 
military mind that their success 
lay. It necessitated a new and 
unprecedented organisation to 
defeat the haphazard and law- 
less veld-craft of these hunters. 
The very absence of the then 
received conventions of war 
gave the Boers an advantage 
which the incautious may be 
easily led into mistaking for 
military genius. 

Mr Williams gives a thrilling 
and well-proportioned account 
of the fighting on Lord Roberts’ 
right flank. He is especially 
happy in his treatment of those 
episodes on Broadwood’s front 
which cost us the lives of Lord 
Airlie, Major Hon. Lionel For- 
tescue, and Lord Chesham’s 
heir ; but we think that in his 
treatment of French’s opera- 
tions on the left flank, he has 
again “burked” the cavalry. 
Those who were present, how- 
ever, know how narrowly dis- 
aster to the whole of the 
Diamond Hill operations was 
averted by the magnificent 
emergency qualities displayed 
by Sir John French, — quali- 
































ties which, alone amongst our 
South African generals, he 
seemed to possess. There may 
have been greater strategists, 
men more competent to organ- 
ise, but General French stands 
out amongst the seniors, in his 
faculty for the instantaneous 
grasp of a tactical situation ; 
in his resolution to act, and 
carry to a finish the course of 
action to which, the moment 
the occasion arose, his military 
instinct instantly prompted 
him. fFrench’s rare qualities 
as an emergency leader alone 
made Jan Hamilton’s opera- 
tions at Diamond Hill possible ; 
for if he had given way,—and 
he only “held on with his eye- 
lids” with a handful of dis- 
mounted troopers,—the in- 
domitable De la Rey would 
have pushed right through to 
Silverton and altered the whole 
conduct of the engagement. 

But although Mr Williams 
leaves the impression that De 
la Rey did not press French 
very hard, it seems that he is 
conscious of French’s qualities, 
for in his not over-enthusiastic 
summing up of the whole series 
of operations he commits him- 
self as follows :— 


“ Lord Roberts, on the other hand, 
did not display his usual vigour or 
clearness of decision. The very serious 
danger to his lines of communication 
distracted his attention, and for these 
two days his mind was quite as much 
busied with De Wet as with Botha. 
. . . Under these circumstances, it 
would probably have been better had 
Lord Roberts devoted himself entirely 
to the great strategical and political 
problems before him, and had left the 
conduct of the battle to French.” 


And further, so the text of the 
History runs,— 
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“President Kruger, in his war 
bulletins, claimed Diamond Hill ag 
a victory for his side. This was ab- 
surd: still, for the English it was but 
a hollow victory, if victory it can be 
called. It is true that the actual 
menace to the capital was removed, 
and there was no longer a Boer army 
concentrated at Donkerhoek, but the 
vigour of the Boers for offensive tac- 
tics was in no way impaired.” 


We may now return to 
our Manchurian analogy. Mr 
Williams concedes that Dia- 
mond Hill removed “the actu- 
al menace to the capital,” and, 
in the same breath, adds the 
illogical qualification to this 
concession by stating that the 
Boers’ vigour was unimpaired. 
Similarly, it might be said 
that the Russians’ vigour was 
unimpaired after the battles 
of Tashichaou, Kaiping, and 
Liauyang. The very fact that 
Lord Roberts undertook the 
Diamond Hill operations be- 
cause the Boers were threaten- 
ing his security in Pretoria, 
and as a result of the opera- 
tions permanently removed this 
menace, seems to us to spell 
a certain degree of victory. 
The special circumstances 
which bring about coups, such 
as Paardeberg, were not in ex- 
istence, and in our opinion Lord 
Roberts showed, at Diamond 
Hill, that he had realised the 
principle of modern warfare 
with its extended fronts and 
slow tedious turning movements. 
It should be remembered by 
the student, as he studies this 
part of the History, as it should 
have been remembered by Mr 
Williams, that the battle of 
Diamond Hill took place four 
years before the Russo-Japanese 
war, and that every Japanese 























land success north of Nanshan 
is, in the abstract, a justifica- 
tion alike of the strategy and 
of the tactics which the Field- 
Marshal put into effect at 
Diamond Hill. We would in- 
vite the student, before forming 
a definite opinion, to read, to- 
gether, Mr Amery’s account of 
Colenso in volume ii. of ‘The 
Times’ History; Mr Basil 
Williams’ treatment of Diamond 
Hill, which is extraordinarily 
correct in its data; and the 
treatise of the battles of Tashi- 
chaou, Liauyang, and Mukden 
which appeared last year in 
‘Maga.’! We feel assured, with 
all due deference to Mr 
Williams’ able deductions, that, 
as a result of such a compar- 
ison, the student will form 
a happier estimate than has 
Mr Williams of Lord Roberts’ 
strategical and tactical skill. 
The scope of the present 
volume is so great, that it 
would obviously be unjust to 
select passages in which we 
are not in entire agreement—a 
very small portion of the work 
—without making reference to 
that which is wholly excellent, 
by far the largest section of the 
book. Where so much is good 
and all is instructive, it is 
difficult to select any portion 
and advise the student to read 
it on account of its excellence. 
We can put our fingers upon 
those points on which we are 
not in agreement and recom- 
mend them to the seeker after 
truth to accentuate our own 
arguments, but it is hard to 
decide which portion of the 
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work is the most praiseworthy. 
The chapter which has pleased 
us most, chiefly because we 
were ill-informed of the opera- 
tions, is the one devoted to 
“The First De Wet Hunt.” 
It is a very admirable piece 
of description, accompanied by 
an accurate, if difficult, plan. 
Each thread of this extra- 
ordinarily intricate narrative 
has been carefully unravelled, 
and, in a complete chrono- 
logical sequence, is given in a 
most masterly manner. In a 
few pages the reader is able to 
assimilate all the guileful little 
practices by which De Wet 
baffled his pursuers, who were 
tumbling over each other in 
the pursuit. 


It certainly is remarkable that 
Little’s and Broadwood’s forces 
should have been so close to one 
another on this day and yet unaware 
of one another’s positions, and that 
for the next three days they never 
were in communication, p Paci 
orders were received by both com- 
manders from Lord Roberts. De 
Wet, on the other hand, had such an 
excellent service of intelligence by 
means of his two scouting corps 
under Theron and Scheepers that, 
though during the next three days 
both Little’s and Broadwood’s patrols 
were occasionally in touch with him, 
he was able to shake them off and to 
reach the railway on the night of the 
2ist. Here, as usual, he divided his 
force, crossing himself at Serfontein 
and sending Theron a little farther 
down to cross at Honigspruit. A 
train passed as De Wet was crossing, 
but it was thought better to let it go 
by until the huge convoy was well 
over. Theron, however, being un- 
troubled with baggage, stopped an- 
other train, took the men on board 
prisoners, and secured a very useful 
supply of food and ammunition. The 





1 Now published in book form as ‘A Study of the Russo-Japanese War.’ 
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two Boer forces then united at 
Mahemspruit, a farm about six miles 
west of Kopjes Station, and indulged 
in some natural self-congratulation 
on their achievements. .. . De Wet 
had chosen his lurking-place with his 
usual skill. His main laager on the 
farm Rhenosterpoort, near Reitzburg, 
was protected from the east by the 
forbidding semicircle of hills at 
Stinkhoutboom, and also gave him 
command of a convenient crossing- 
place over the Vaal at Schoeman’s 
Drift. For twenty miles south of 
Stinkhoutboom he had outposts on 
the ridge-line ending at Rhebokfon- 
tein, a prominent hill situated on a 
loop of the Rhenoster River, and 
commanding a drift on each side of 
the loop.” 


This chapter justifies our 
previous appreciation of Christ- 
ian de Wet’s powers as a skil- 
ful guerilla and _ resourceful 
filibuster. But it also demon- 
strates the extraordinary good- 
luck which attended his star 
throughout the partisan period 
of the campaign. Mr Williams 
tells this portion of the story so 
well, that it would be almost 
impertinent on our part to para- 
phrase his narrative :— 


“Then began a wild nightmare of 
ursuit. The British columns, now 
ot on the trail, now missing it and 

cutting off corners in the attempt to 
find it again, kept stolidly trudging 
along, with now and then a brief in- 
terval, not so much for repose as to 
take their bearings or to wait for the 
necessary supplies. Occasionally an 
obstinate rearguard or a glimpse of 
the last waggons of the Boer convoy 
seemed to give them the longed-for 
chance of having a blow at the in- 
scrutable enemy, but it was only a 
rearguard or only the last waggons, 
and after an inconclusive skirmish 
the stolid trudging would begin all 
over again, until at last the men 
began to feel that life was one stupid, 
almost ceaseless march. The Boers, 
on their side, had no less weary work, 
plodding on often through the night 
as well as the day. Most of them 
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felt more dead than alive, and had 
not even the will left to rebel against 
the plans of their imperious leader, 
If they halted at a friendly farm- 
house or by a pleasant stream during 
the day to snatch a moment of rest 
or a mouthful of food, as often as not 
the oxen and horses had hardly been 
outspanned when the cry ‘Opzaal, 
opzaal, Khaki’s coming!’ would be 
carried through the laager, and the 
tired beasts would have to be put 
back into the waggons, and the 
dreary trek would begin anew. One 
advantage the Boers had over the 
English, that the farmers in the coun- 
try traversed were nearly all friendly. 
Consequently, as Methuen had done 
very little in the way of devastation, 
the Boers, coming first, everywhere 
obtained plentiful supplies.” 


The climax of this long hunt 
furnishes not only exciting 
reading, but a poignant lesson 
in military history. Methuen, 
as dogged and indomitable as 
De Wet himself, picks up the 
Boer column north of the Vaal. 
By straining every nerve he 
drives De Wet before him. He 
knows that, once he had headed 
his enemy into the Hekpoort 
Valley, some one must bring 
him to final battle. There 
are only four points of egress. 
Baden - Powell is at one, Ian 
Hamilton at another, and Ian 
Hamilton has been deputed to 
supply a stop for the third— 
Olifant’s Nek. Methuen him- 
self is in position to close the 
fourth. With this knowledge, 
Methuen, on August 13, started 
as usual about 3 o’clock A.M., 
again came up with De Wet’s 
rearguard, and saw him head- 
ing off in the direction of Oli- 
fant’s Nek. Now at last it 
seemed as if he must be cap- 
tured. 

But “there is many a slip 
*twixt the cup and the lip.” 



























Ian Hamilton, for reasons 
which neither Mr Williams 
nor any one else that we have 
ever heard of has satisfactorily 
explained, had failed to stop 
Olifant’s Nek. Thus this really 
magnificent British effort, in- 
stead of bringing the slippery 
guerilla to final battle, only 
enhanced his already fictitious 
reputation for generalship. Mr 
Williams states Ian Hamilton’s 
case as follows :— 


“Tan Hamilton had advanced to 
Zeekoehoek, at the end of the Hek- 
poort Valley, on the 12th, but, in- 
stead of sending to hold the nek, 
thought that he would protect the 
approach to it sufficiently by simply 
continuing his own movement west- 
wards. This decision was most un- 
fortunate, the more so as Jan Hamil- 
ton’s advance westwards was very 
slow. Being to some extent misled 
by the information telegraphed from 
Pretoria, which in several instances 
post-dated De Wet’s movements by 
twenty-four hours, he only reached a 
point south-east of the nek on the 
evening of the day when De Wet 
slipped through.” 


The only point for congrat- 
ulation that can be found in 
this unhappy termination is 
that Ian Hamilton was not 
sacrificed on the altar of atone- 
ment. This, however, suggests 
that there are facts connected 
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with the unfortunate issue of 
the Hunt which have not 
reached the historian. 

Considerations of the space 
at our disposal will not allow 
us to pursue this fascinating 
study any farther; and we 
must, reluctantly enough, leave 
undiscussed the exciting in- 
cidents of the Brandwater 
Basin operations, the sieges of 
Kimberley and Mafeking, and 
the advance to Komati Poort, 
including, as it does, an admir- 
able study of Buller’s later 
operations and the battle of 
Bergendal. We close the book 
with regret, for we feel that 
between the red boards of its 
cover there is a fund of inform- 
ation, honestly and soberly 
collated, that we have had 
neither the time nor the space 
to study as it deserves to be 
studied. But though in some 
few places we have ventured 
to stake our opinion against 
that of the editors, yet we feel 
that they and their collabor- 
ators have rendered a great 
public service: how great we 
had not realised until we 
glanced through the first vol- 
ume of the Official History of 
the War,! which was published 
last month. 





1 History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902. Compiled by direction of 
his Majesty’s Government by Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, K.C.B., 


with a staff of officers. Vol. i. 
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ON HEATHER-BURNING. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR HENRY SMITH, K.C.B. 


“MASTER TOMMY’S EXPERI- 
MENT”! is a thrilling tale, ad- 
mirably well told, bringing 
forcibly home to us the danger 
which always accompanies a 
“muirburn” in a high wind, 
and the suicidal policy of com- 
mencing operations when pos- 
sibly the fire may get the 
upper hand. The districts 
densely populated by grouse 
and sheep, be they in the 
Highlands, Lowlands, or over 
the Border, are seldom or 
never densely populated by 
human beings; and to get 
together a body of men, suffi- 
cient as regards both quantity 
and quality, properly equipped 
with “ beaters ” — generally 
long switches of birch—is no 
easy matter. Imagine an ideal 
morning, still and calm, the 
men expected having all ar- 
rived eager for the fray, what 
can be more provoking than to 
be forced to dismiss the parade 
and send them to their distant 
homes again? But discretion 
is the better part of valour; 
and that fact, under excite- 
ment, is soon lost sight of. 
Then is the time for the laird 
or his grieve to take the head 
of the column, accept the re- 
sponsibility, and put his foot 
down. Better far, should the 
wind show symptoms of rising, 
or clouds of mist be gathering 
on the hills, to hold your hand 


and hope for good-luck next 
time, than to return your men 
to their domestic circles minus 
their eyebrows and half their 
whiskers sacrificed in what 
may prove to be an abortive 
attempt to beat out a fire 
consuming acre after acre of 
moor and plantation. 

A young lady, the bride of 
only a few months, fearing 
that her husband’s affections 
were already on the wane, 
consulted a matron of experi- 
ence as to the most efficacious 
method of regaining and re- 
taining his love. “Feed the 
beast” was the advice promptly 
and confidently proffered ; and 
better advice could not have 
been given. We are all ac- 
cessible through the stomach. 
If you wish to draw your 
neighbour’s deer over the 
march, take every sheep off 
the ground and your crop of 
grass will increase and flourish 
like the green bay-tree. If 
you wish to draw your neigh- 
bour’s grouse, burn so as to 
improve your heather, and 
give them any quantity of 
tender young shoots to feed 
upon. And talking of grouse 
and deer, there is no doubt 
that the life of many a stag 
has been saved by the crow of 
a cock grouse; for well does 
the monarch of the glen know, 
and easily can he distinguish 
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between, the call of the bird 
when suddenly startled by the 
approach of the stalker and 
the ordinary crow, loud and 
clear though it be, which he 
indulges in when strutting 
about among his fellows in a 
misty morning. To be almost 
within shot and see your 
quarry, getting warning of 
danger, toss his head up and 
bolt incontinently, especially 
about “the darkening,” when 
there is little or no likelihood 
of another chance that day, 
is provocative of profane and 
unparliamentary language ; or, 
looking to ‘The ’Ouse” as at 
present constituted, the adjec- 
tive without the prefix would 
be more appropriate. I have 
suffered more than once from 
such a contretemps, and noth- 
ing certainly can be more try- 
ing ; still, were I the proprietor 
or lessee of a deer-forest, I 
would make short work of 
those who wantonly destroy 
grouse eggs. Only two gillies, 
during a fairly long stalking 
career, have I seen resort to 
this practice,—absolutely inde- 
fensible, look at it how you 
may,—which makes me hope 
and believe that it is very far 
indeed from common. Were 
it not for its difficulty, deer- 
stalking would lose its charm. 
Those who approve of smash- 
ing eggs from which the fright- 
ened hen, poor thing, has just 
taken flight, would do well to 
exterminate the lambs also; 
for every one who has stalked 
on ground, forested and un- 
forested, knows that his diffi- 
culties are increased tenfold by 
the presence of sheep. But 
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revenons & nos moutons, the 
only excuse I can make for 
having left them being the 
disgust I used to feel at wit- 
nessing this cruel practice of 
which I so strongly disap- 
proved. 

Some thirty years ago, in 
lovely Ross-shire, I assisted for 
the first time at a “muirburn” 
carried out on thoroughly 
scientific principles ; and seeing 
the change for the better by 
such burning, even in a year’s 
time, and the fatal effects of 
burning on erroneous principles, 
I have since then done my best 
to master the subject—a subject 
of infinitely more importance 
than most people seem to be 
aware to shooting tenants and 
farmers alike: and it might be 
advisable before going farther 
to give some short quotations 
from Scots Acts interesting 
from their quaint spelling and 
antiquity. 

The Act of 1424, 26th May, 
chapter 21 (Record Edition), 
reads as follows :— 


“Ttem it is ordaynt that na man 
mak murbyrn efter the month of 
March quhill all cornis be schorne 
under the payne of x! shillings to be 
raisyt to the Lorde of the lande of the 
byrnar and gif he hes nocht to pay 
that he be prisonyt xl dais. An gif 
the lords of the lande will nocht rais 
sic payne na punys nocht sic tres- 
passouris as is befor saide the Justice 
Clerk be indytement sall gar sic tres- 
passouris be attachit to comper befor 
the Justice and there to be correkyt 
as is befor writtyne.” 


The Act 1457, chapter 38, re- 
enacts the statute just quoted. 

The Act 1478, chapter 8, 
specifies a period from the last 
day of March till Michaelmas, 
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during which “na murbury be 
maid”; and increases the pen- 
alty to five pounds (Scots). 

The principal Act which 
now regulates heather - burn- 
ing is that of 13th George IIL, 
chapter 54. 

All this seems to prove the 
great importance legislators 
have always attached to our 
subject. 

Master Tommy, whom we 
have temporarily lost sight of, 
unfortunately for his papa—a 
Caithness laird—had been 
given a half-holiday to see 
the art of heather-burning ; 
and having thoroughly enjoyed 
himself, decided next day on 
giving the moor the benefit of 
his experience and doing a 
little burning on his own ac- 
count,—the result being that 
a young plantation of Scots 
fir and spruce, valuable in its 
position, and carefully tended 
for years, was totally consumed. 
Tommy had reached the mature 
age of ten, so there is some 
excuse for him; but what 
excuse can there be for those 
who, with five times his years 
and fifty times his experience, 
burn on the “happy-go-lucky ” 
principle every season that 
comes round? Providentially 
there is a close time, and rain 
and melting snow have to be 
reckoned with, or that period 
which keeps farmers from their 
ewes and lambs, and game- 
keepers from their usual avoca- 
tions, which fosters selfishness, 
and sets landlords, tenants, and 
shepherds by the ears, would 
be too much for most of us. 

When the interests of all 
concerned are diametrically 
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opposed one to the other, to 
attempt to reconcile such in- 
terests is far from a congenial 
task. That when one is pleased 
the other must be displeased is 
self-evident. Thus it is that to 
burn your moors to the satis- 
faction of every one borders on 
the impossible. On one point 
only all seem to be agreed, 
and undoubtedly ought to be 
agreed, that if you burn at all 
you should burn thoroughly— 
the owner, shooting tenant, and 
gamekeeper for the sake of the 
grouse, the farmer for the sake 
of the sheep. When you do 
not burn well down, but in per- 
functory fashion, leaving long 
straggling roots, large quanti- 
ties of wool are lost. Before 
the shearing season the fleece 
is loose and easily pulled off. 
It has, in fact, been gradually 
loosened by the growth of the 
new fleece forcing its way up. 
Sheep do not go voluntarily 
among such roots, I admit: 
there is little for them to eat, 
and what little there is is 
difficult to get at without 
pricking their noses. They are 
by no means devoid of intelli- 
gence. Their homing instincts 
are extraordinary; and the way 
they single out their own lambs 
by scent—and I am inclined to 
believe by sight also—and the 
scant courtesy they show to 
others, is interesting to watch. 
But no animals are more easily 
frightened, and under a sudden 
panic they will, like the spirit- 
possessed pigs, lose their heads 
and run violently through 
roots or anything else, one 
after another, to the loss of 
half their fleece. The hen 
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grouse also, when startled, will 
make anywhere for shelter; and 
should she get among the long 
roots with a brood only a 
few days old, some of them, in 
endeavouring to follow her, are 
tolerably sure to meet death 
by strangulation. Save and 
except this point — burning 
thoroughly —the views and 
wishes of the different parties 
interested are wide asunder as 
the poles. The farmer would 
burn ruthlessly every patch of 
heather on hisfarm. It is grass, 
not heather, that he and his 
shepherd want. The shooting 
tenant, seeing the moor ruined 
from a sportsman’s point of 
view, prays in a dry season 
for wet weather, and appeals 
to his landlord to stand by 
him; and he, the landlord, 
half of whose income is derived 
from the former and half from 
the latter, attempts the un- 
enviable task of pleasing both 
parties, and, as invariably hap- 
pens in such circumstances, 
gets thanks from neither. 
The farmer and sportsman, 
in their own interests, should 
bury the hatchet and come to 
an amicable understanding on 
another point which, for the 
moment, I had _ overlooked. 
Sheep and grouse alike suffer 
much both from heat and cold, 
and both, in addition to food, 
require shelter from a scorching 
sun or a hurricane of wind and 
rain sweeping over the moor. 
That shelter, where dykes and 
plantations are few and far 
between, can only be obtained 
by leaving patches of heather 
entirely alone till they grow 
sufficiently long to afford it; 
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and though such patches soon 
become fit for nothing but 
shelter, they are, in my opin- 
ion, indispensable. 

Even among experts there is 
considerable diversity of opinion 
as to how heather should be 
burnt. To my mind it is im- 
possible to lay down hard and 
fast rules, so much depends 
on the locality, the time of the 
year, and the weather, whether 
you are at work on flat low- 
lying moors or among the 
high hills, at an altitude say 
of some six or seven hundred 
feet to fifteen hundred or two 
thousand above sea-level, in 
spring or autumn, in a season 
abnormally wet or abnormally 
dry. In a wet season there is 
little or no danger of per- 
manently injuring the peat 
surface. In a dry season, on 
the contrary, when the ground 
has got baked after weeks of 
drought, irreparable damage 
may be done: the whole sur- 
face may catch fire to the depth 
of eight or ten inches or even 
more, ruining the moor for an 
indefinite number of years. 

Say that we are burning a 
portion of a large extent of 
ground in strips fifteen yards 
broad, the wind blowing from 
A to B— 
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Starting at B—thatis, against 
the wind—I begin by burning 
1; then leave a strip, numbered 
2, double the width—that is, 
thirty yards—unburnt; then 
burn 3, leaving another thirty 
yards; and so on. 

If you make a good begin- 
ning, and get several strips 
burnt, a conflagration will be 
easy to check should a gale 
suddenly spring up. 

It is marvellous how a moor 
may be improved—that is, how 
you may increase your stock of 
grouse by judicious burning. 
Money must and always will 
enter into our calculations, and 
no man, however wealthy, 
would have an extensive moor 
as carefully tended as a flower- 
garden or a putting-green; but 
it is easy to try an experiment 
on a small scale. Enclose, say, 
half an acre, making it “sheep 
proof”; for should there be a 
heavy stock of sheep, they will 
spoil your work and tear up 
the heather by theroots. Burn 
thoroughly. If once is not 
enough, go over it again, and in 
nine or ten months’ time you 
will have food exactly suited to 
the requirements of the birds. 
Grouse disease may be likened 
to distemper in the dog: the 
more you see of it, the more it 
puzzles you—how it came, and 
why it came. Still, by provid- 
ing good feeding for your birds, 
you have at any rate the satis- 
faction of knowing you have 
done your best to exorcise the 
scourge. 

Burning would undoubtedly 
frighten the grouse completely 
away, especially if you keep at 
it too late in the season, de- 
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stroying nests and sitting hens 
on them, were it not for the 
fact that when you are at work 
every one is at work. The 
whole country is alight; and 
after flying round, seeking rest 
and finding none, both grouse 
and blackgame gradually re- 
turn to the land of their 
nativity, every moor claiming 
its own again. It reminds me 
of one’s charger on “Lord 
Mayor’s Day.” If given to 
shying, one flag is enough for 
him on every other day of the 
year; but on this anniversary, 
should he yield to his inclina- 
tions, he would be “on the 
shy” from morn to dewy eve, 
Flags are above him, flags to 
his right, flags to his left, 
flags on his front, flags in his 
rear; so after a bit he accepts 
the inevitable, settles down, 
and gives you a fairly comfort- 
able ride. 

The spring of ’95 or ’96—I 
forget which—was one of ex- 
traordinary heat; scarcely a 
drop of rain fell for weeks; 
and the hateful heather-burn- 
ing went merrily on day after 
day. Even the farmers were 
content; and all, bar one, 
in my neighbourhood called 
“Hold, enough!” The excep- 
tion—a cantankerous old ras- 
cal he was—would have burnt 
every sprig of heather on the 
moor, and many a time he 
tried to seduce from his allegi- 
ance a keeper whose sole work 
it was to look after him. 
“Come in by,” he would say 
when the blaze was well alight 
and the wind beginning to 
freshen,— Come in by, there’s 
nae fear noo; Boab’ll look 
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efter’t,”—Boab being his son 
and heir, a young incendiary 
as bad as himself. Friday, the 
closing day that year, came at 
last. On the Sunday follow- 
ing, in walking to church, I 
descried my friend “in runklt 
breeks a’ spilt wi’ lying by for 
weeks,” stepping demurely out 
in front of me. Overtaking 
him, I noted with satisfaction 
that his “sairious face” had 
caught it pretty badly. His 
complexion, naturally alcoholic, 
now rivalled in richness a sun- 
set by B. W. Leader: his nose 
was “barked,” and his beard 
and whiskers considerably cur- 
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tailed in dimensions. ‘“ Well, 
Armstrong,” I said, hailing 
him with hypocritical cor- 
diality, “you ought to be satis- 
fied this year at any rate.” 
“ Saitisfeed,” he replied, with 
a sanctimonious upraising of 
his eyebrows, or what re- 
mained of them,—“ weel, we’ve 
maunaged to get a wheen bit 
pautches déne”; and as he 
was walking in past the plate 
where lay the bawbees, to 
thank God he was not as other 
heather-burners, he added in a 
subdued and resigned tone, ‘Ou 
maun jist mak a bit airlier 
stert next year.” 




















CROFTERS, 


THE Crofter question has 
risen again; the advent of a 
new Bill has been announced 
by the Government; and 
though in England these 
periodical Bills may be re- 
garded with a languid inter- 
est —like the hardy annuals, 
Female Suffrage and the De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister Bill,—yet 
to those Scots who believe, as 
the writer has been brought up 
to believe, that “the crofters 
are the backbone of their 
country,” the provisions of the 
Bill to be laid before the House 
are awaited with anxiety not 
unmixed with fear. 

Any artificial interference 
with the natural laws which 
determine the occupation and 
means of subsistence adopted 
by the inhabitants of a coun- 
try is apt to produce conse- 
quences which its advocates 
have never foreseen, and would 
be the first to deplore. Under 
these circumstances it may not 
be amiss to recall some of the 
well-meaning efforts that have 
been made in former years to 
find a satisfactory solution of 
this problem, for history 
repeats itself. The climate 
and soil remain the same, and 
it would be indeed disastrous 
if those who are now consider- 
ing this subject were to derive 
no wisdom from the results 
of past experiments and past 
failures. 

From the speeches sometimes 
made, and articles written, it 
would seem as if the history of 
the Highlands had been very 
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PAST AND PRESENT. 


little studied,— nay, even as 
if its present condition were 
not very familiar to those who 
speak and write on the subject. 
Those of us who have been 
brought up in the Highlands 
from our youth often come 
across statements quite at vari- 
ance with “what we have seen 
with our eyes and our fathers 
have declared unto us.” One 
very common error is to fail to 
recognise the immense differ- 
ence that exists between a 
crofter in the eastern counties 
and a crofter in the western 
counties of Scotland. On the 
east coast of Scotland the term 
“crofter” is applied to any 
small farmer or labourer with 
allotment; on the west coast 
it denotes what in England 
would be known as a superior 
“squatter.” 

The landowners in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries 
encouraged people to settle on 
their lands,—first, in order to 
have a larger number of adher- 
ents in the frequent raids and 
forages in which they took 
part, and later, in order to 
command cheaper labour on 
the home farm. Many of these 
so-called tenants originally paid 
no rent, except in kind,—an 
occasional “reek hen,” as it 
was called, a few bolls of meal, 
or perhaps a sheep, being 
brought to the laird or his 
factor in good seasons; whilst 
the crofter’s cart and _ horse, 
and his own services, were 
occasionally requisitioned to 
gather in the harvest, lift the 
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“’taties,” or cart the peats to 
the “muckle hoose.” 

Half a century ago the 
crofters in the West Highlands 
seldom saw money, and never 
needed it. They erected for 
themselves huts mostly built 
of turf, floored with clay, and 
roofed with heather; they kept 
a few cattle, goats, and sheep, 
which grazed at will on the 
open hillside and _ provided 
them with milk and wool. 
They lived a truly simple life, 
and their needs were few. 
They grew oats for their 
own food, and potatoes, which 
formed their other chief article 
of diet. Tea was an unknown 
luxury,—it was by no means 
uncommon to find persons who 
had never tasted it. Wheaten 
bread had never been seen in 
those parts. Their clothes 
were made from the fleeces of 
their own sheep, spun and 
woven by the goodwives dur- 
ing the long winter nights, 
and dyed with simple dyes 
made from the lichens which 
grew on the stems of the trees 
or on the boulders of rock in the 
neighbourhood. The whisky 
they drank came from secret 
stills on the hillside, and had 
never paid excise. The nearest 
parish church was often many 
miles away; no school was 
there for the children,—very 
few of them indeed could read 
or write. Still fewer had ever 
heard a word of English 
spoken. Their spiritual needs, 
however, were not neglected, 
for they received constant 
visits from the “ Men,” as they 
were called, who had consti- 
tuted themselves the spiritual 
guides of their neighbourhood. 
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These Men were greatly re- 
vered, partly because they had 
somehow obtained a little more 
education than their neigh- 
bours and could read the Bible, 
and partly because they were 
believed to have the gift of 
prophecy and to be able to 
foretell the future. No doubt 
many remarkable instances of 
the fulfilment of these pro- 
phecies actually occurred, but 
whether the result of natural 
sagacity or preternatural pre- 
science it is difficult to say. 
No doctors attended to the 
physical wants of these poor 
people. When ill they carried 
potatoes in their pockets, put 
salt in their shoes, or at- 
tempted privately to propitiate 
the nearest “wise woman,” 
who was supposed to have 
“overlooked” them. If these 
remedies failed, they tried 
“whusky”; if that was not 
enough, more “whusky”; if 
that failed, well, then, it was 
time to think of opening the 
window to let the spirit find 
its way comfortably to another 
world, and to prepare the salt 
to lay on the breast of the 
departed. Poets were by no 
means uncommon amongst 
them, and simple Gaelic odes 
celebrating the virtues or 
lamenting the loss of some 
local hero or heroine passed 
from mouth to mouth, and 
may even yet linger in some 
out-of-the-way districts. They 
always went barefooted, no 
American bootmakers having 
yet dumped their goods on the 
shores of the British Isles. 
Such were the crofters in 
the first half of the last cen- 
tury. ‘A happy and prosper- 
8 
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ous race,” say the advocates of 
re-crofterisation. Happy, no 
doubt, they may have been,— 
the simple conditions under 
which they lived did not pre- 
clude happiness,—but it is 
doubtful if their more material- 
istic descendants would consider 
the scanty livelihood they ex- 
tracted from a barren soil 
under an ungenial sky de- 
served the name of prosperity. 
But even these simple wants 
were not always supplied: in 
bad years the sufferings that 
these unfortunate people en- 
dured were often indescribable. 
Especially was this the case 
in the commencement of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, when the one 
prosperous industry which had 
sprung up amongst them, and 
upon which they had depended 
when their crops failed, was 
destroyed by economic changes. 
This was the production of 
kelp, the ashes of calcined sea- 
weed, much used in the manu- 
facture of glass. At this time 
several bad years in succes- 
sion, complicated by a disease 
amongst the potatoes, plunged 
the Highlands into a state of 
distress which has _ rarely 
been equalled in any civilised 
country. 

This condition of things was 
speedily brought before Parlia- 
ment, on the 11th of February 
1841, by the member for Inver- 
ness-shire, Mr Henry Baillie, 
who moved “That a com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire 
into the condition of the popu- 
lation of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland with a 
view to afford the people re- 
lief by means of emigration.” 
He said :— 
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“Tt is hardly necessary to enter 
into a very lengthened or detailed 
history of the kelp manufacture on 
the western coast of Scotland. It igs 
quite sufficient for the House to know 
that it once existed ; that it was in 
existence so far back as the end of 
the seventeenth century ; that it was 
one of those manufactures which had 
long been fostered and encouraged, 
perhaps unwisely, by protecting 
duties; that it was the means of 
affording occupation and existence to 
a very large population, which had 
been encouraged from time to time 
to settle in those wild and barren 
districts of the Highlands, where 
they had, comparatively speaking, no 
agricultural resources. The conse- 
quence was that when these protect- 
ing duties were withdrawn the manu- 
facture rapidly declined, the people 
were thrown out of employment and 
reduced to the utmost state of misery 
and destitution. The protecting 
duties to which I allude are the 
duties upon salt, sulphur, and barilla. 
In consequence of the sudden reduc- 
tion of the duties upon salt and sul- 
phur, a new manufacture came into 
operation, composed of these two sub- 
stances, called British alkali, and 
which proved to be a complete sub- 
stitute for kelp: this was the first 
great blow which the manufacture 
received. It still, however, continued 
to be employed for some purposes 
until the duty upon barilla was re- 
moved, when it may be said to have 
been extinguished altogether as a 
profitable manufacture. True it was 
that kelp was still manufactured, but 
only in small quantities, generally 
for the purpose of employing the 
most destitute portion of the popu- 
lation, and for the most part at a 
positive loss to the manufacturer. 

“The consequences which followed 
the reduction of these duties were 
ruinous in the extreme to the landed 
proprietors. True it was that some 
of them with vast possessions were 
enabled to contend against it, but the 
smaller proprietors, and those whose 
estates were burdened with family 
settlements, were absolutely and 
completely ruined. One gentleman’s 
whole estate was not sufficient to 
pay the settlements which were 
made upon his younger brothers 
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during the flourishing state of the 
kelp manufacture. He was in conse- 
quence obliged to give up his whole 
estate to his younger brothers, and 
he himself was only last year sent 
out at their joint expense as a sheep- 
farmer to Australia. I might men- 
tion other cases of similar preg a 
They have been ruined, but they do 
not complain ; they know that there 
are occasions when private interests 
must yield to the public good. They 
admit this, and do not call upon the 
House for compensation; but they 
do call upon Government, and, I 
think, with some justice, to assist 
in removing the superabundant popu- 
lation from their estates, who, from 
no fault of their own, but in conse- 
uence of the legislation of this 

ouse, have been deprived of all 
means of existence. 

“T know I may be told that dis- 
tress exists in other parts of the 
country as well as in Scotland, more 
— in Ireland. I admit the 
act; but at the same time I submit 
that the cases are widely different. 
In Ireland, for instance, there is a 
rich and fertile soil, capable of sus- 
taining, even with its present im- 
perfect cultivation, not only the 

ple which now exist, but a much 
aie population.’ If, then, distress 
exists in Ireland, it proceeds from 
other causes, and not from any want 
of capability in the soil of affording 
food for the inhabitants: it may 
proceed from political causes, or from 
want of capital to develop the re- 
sources of the country. ‘These are 
doubtless evils, but they are evils 
which it may be hoped one day to 
seeremoved, But these poor High- 
landers have no hope or expectation 
that their condition can ever be im- 
proved—no influx of capital, no in- 
genuity of man, can devise means by 
which those barren rocks and moun- 
tains which they inhabit can be made 
capable of affording food for the 

pulation which at present exists. 
or them there is but the choice of 
two alternatives —either to remain 
where they are and to perish by dis- 
eases engendered by unwholesome, 
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improper, and insufficient food, or 
to remove to some distant country : 

. . all they ask is that Parliament 
will afford them the means of re- 
moving. 

“The famine which, it will be well 
remembered by this House, took place 
in 1837 was the natural consequence 
of the state of things which I have 
described. Upon that occasion some 
thousands of these poor people were 
saved from the most horrible of all 
deaths—-starvation—by the prompt 
assistance which they received from 
Government, as well as by the phil- 
anthropy and generosity of the 
British public, But if the evil has 
thus been arrested in its course, the 
disease is not cured—it still exists ; 
and so certainly and so surely as that 
failures of their crops must in the 
nature of these things again take 
place, so certainly will famine again 
return, so surely will Government 
be called upon to interfere and the 
British Pu lic be again appealed 
to... 


Again he says :— 


“There are at least 40,000 persons 
in a destitute condition who ought 
to be removed. .. . I must remind 
the House that these people have 
peculiar claims upon consideration. 
I must remind them that in spite of 
all their misery and all their distress 
we have heard of no outrages, we 
have heard of no violence, we have 
heard of no Chartism in that 
country. . . . Can I believe that 
the people of England, who a few 
years ago so nobly and generously 
sanctioned a vote of £20,000,000 of 
the public money for the purpose 
of bettering the condition of the 
negroes in the West Indies,— not 
their physical condition, I admit, 
I should rather say their social 
position,— can I believe that the 
Government, which only last year 
obtained a vote for £60,000 for the 
purpose of endeavouring to civilise 
the inhabitants of the interior of 
Africa . . . can I believe, I repeat, 
that the people of England, or the 





1 This, of course, is not intended to apply to some districts in the west of Ire- 
land, where the soil and the conditions of the inhabitants very much resembled 


those of the Scottish Highlands as here described. 
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Government, will now turn with cold 
indifference from the sufferings of 
their own fellow-countrymen, suffer- 
ings far more intolerable, misery far 
greater than any that ever was 
endured by the negroes in the West 
Indies! Anything so monstrous I 
cannot believe possible. All I ask 
for is a committee.” 


After a debate in which 
Lord John Russell and Sir 
Robert Peel took part, Mr 
Baillie’s motion was agreed to 
and a committee appointed, 
which fully confirmed the 
above statements. 

I have quoted at some 
length from this interesting de- 
bate, as it shows the crofter’s 
question in rather a different 
light to that in which it is 
placed by candidates election- 
eering in crofter districts in 
these days; but lest it should 
be supposed to be a mere party 
statement, let us see what other 
contemporary writers have to 
say. 

In the same year, 1841, the 
Rev. Norman Macleod, D.D., 
minister of St Columba’s, 
Glasgow, wrote on Dec. 8 :— 


“Except something is done, and 
speedily done, and that on a great 
scale, I do not know what is to be- 
come of the tens of thousands now in 
a state of actual starvation in the 
Highlands and Lowlands. I am 
convinced that they are bearing 
their present fearful sufferings with 
patience, in the hope of relief from 
emigration, and if nothing is done 
I shudder to think of the conse- 
quences. . . . When the Government 
have announced their scheme it 
might do some good if a great public 
meeting could be held in London 
under the patronage of the Lord 
Mayor and the City merchants, and 
at the meeting the condition of the 
poor Highlands should be brought 
forward. If my presence and ad- 
vocacy at such a meeting could be 





of any good, most willing am I to 
attend. . . . I have devoted many 


years to labouring for the good of 


the Highlands without fee or re. 
ee 


These old papers form a 
strange contrast to the glow- 
ing pictures sometimes set 
before us of a thriving pros- 
perous peasantry displaced to 
make room for deer forests, 
In 1841 the railroads had not 
yet brought English sportsmen 
to the North, or carried game 
to the English markets. Thus 
the principal exodus from the 
Highlands was occasioned by 
economic changes, and assisted 
by philanthropists and_poli- 
ticians. 

In a very interesting auto- 
biography of the late Duke of 
Argyll just published, he says, 
speaking of this period (vol. i. 
p. 285) :— 


“We bought cargoes of Indian 
meal, and gave it out for the people 
in wages for systematic drainage on 
the land. But we did also what was 
even more necessary for a permanent 
reform. The time had not then 
come, which I call the epoch of the 
fools, when agitators told the people 
that an excessive population ought 
to be ‘rooted in the soil,’ and that 
emigration was a device of the great 
enemy of mankind. The people 
themselves . . . petitioned my father 
to help them to emigrate. . . . Large 
sums were spent on emigration for 
several years. . . . The whole rental 
of the estates affected was absorbed 
for more than five years, whilst a 
sum of £10,000 was borrowed from 
Peel’s parliamentary loan fund, at the 
rate of 6$ per cent.” 


The Duke further states (p. 
291) that he expended over 
half a million pounds sterling 
in land improvement, but he 
adds, “‘ No one has ever known 
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my work as a land -im- 
prover.” 





“The drainage of land is never 
seen at all, and even farmhouses and 
enclosures escape attention. The 
landlord invests his thousands mainly 
underground, and the passing idiot 
thinks that his rental is some kind 
of spontaneous return for which the 
owner has done nothing.” 


Let us hear one more wit- 
ness,— not a minister or a 
politician this time, but a plain 
matter-of-fact man of business. 
Mr Duncan Shaw, a gentleman 
who for thirty years had the 
management of some of the 
largest estates in the north of 
Scotland, wrote in 1841 :— 


“Without inquiring into the misery 
likely to be caused by so sudden and 
entire a change of measures, the Gov- 
ernment reduced the duties on barilla 
and sulphur, and entirely removed 
the duties on salt. By these measures 
barilla and British alkali came into 
competition with kelp, and soon re- 
duced the prices from £14, £15, £16, 
and £20 per ton to less than £3. The 
income of one Long Island estate was 
reduced from £12,000 to about £3500. 
Instead of yielding a large revenue, 
kelp came now to be manufactured at 
a great loss to the proprietors: the 
consequence had been in some in- 
stances their complete ruin; their 
debts and family settlements re- 
mained burdens on their estates, 
while the incomes of those estates 
were reduced two-thirds. Nor was 
this reduction of income the only 
misfortune; the extra population 
created by the kelp manufacturers 
under the protection of Government 
remained a burden on their hands: 
not only were they obliged to import 
= for their extra population, 
ut their presence prevented their let- 
me their lands in large grazing farms, 
and so turning their estates to some 
account. The small tenants, far from 
paying rents, cannot maintain them- 
selves, their allotments being neces- 
sarily so small. In proof of the state 
to which the kelp trade is reduced, I 
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may observe that, in 1838, 584 tons of 
kelp were manufactured on an estate 
under my management at a loss to 
the proprietor of £626, lls. 5d., 
while the same proprietor has for 
the last five years imported at an 
average 500 bolls of meal for the use 
of his tenantry, independent alto- 
gether of the large quantity sent by 
the Committee for managing the 
funds subscribed for the destitute 
Highlanders. The next summer I 
cannot estimate the probable import 
on the same estate at less than 800 
bolls, and I have no reason to believe 
that the other estates in Long Island 
are differently situated to the one to 
which I have referred : no person the 
least acquainted with the state of the 
population of those islands can enter- 
tain a doubt that provisions to a large 
extent must be imported annually till 
a very great portion of the population 
is removed ; the people are unable to 
support themselves where they are, 
and equally unable to pay the ex- 
pense of emigrating. The  pro- 
ape y already distressed by the 
oss of two-thirds of their incomes, 
are unable to support the people at 
home or assist them in going abroad.” 


The emigration scheme then 
proposed as a remedial meas- 
ure by Government and the 
philanthropists was at first 
received with gratitude by the 
crofters, and numbers gladly 
availed themselves of the free 
and assisted passages that were 
provided. Many rich and pros- 
perous families in Canada are 
descended from those who then 
left their native land. Unfor- 
tunately one of these emigrant 
ships was lost, and after that 
nothing would persuade the 
people that they were not 
being taken away to perish, 
and emigration received a de- 
cided check. 

Soon after this, however, a 
fresh influence entered the 
Highlands. The English tour- 
ist and the English sportsman 
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appeared on the scene, and the 
money brought into the High- 
lands produced in certain dis- 
tricts a slight revival of pros- 
perity, but the needs of the 
crofter have increased since 
then. He now requires a 
stone house with a slated roof, 
a house that even in the neigh- 
bourhood of stone quarries can- 
not be built for less than 
£100 to £150. He needs two 
churches, or indeed _ three 
churches—one Established, one 
Free, and one United Free,—all 
of which must be supported. 
He needs education for his 
children, shoes for his own 
feet and theirs, tea and white 
bread, posts and telegraphs, a 
weekly, sometimes even a daily 
paper, a medical man, a road 
by which he can take his 
butter, eggs, and honey to the 
nearest market—nay, it has 
even been whispered that he 
has been known to patronise 
patent pills and various kinds 
of soap. 

Now all these things cost 
money. Some one must pay 
for making and repairing the 
roads along which the baker’s 
cart brings the crofter the 
white bread which is fast re- 
placing meal as his chief food ; 
some one must pay the re- 
lieving officer and _ parish 
doctor; some one must build 
and endow the churches which 
reach the outlying districts ; 
some one must pay the heavy 
school rate, which brings an 
elaborate if not always a 
practical education within the 
reach of all. Now let us turn 
to the eastern crofters. 

On the east coast of Scot- 
land, in the less mountainous 
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districts, the term “crofter” 
is applied to a very different 
person,—a fact which is often 
ignored. In these eastern 
counties the so-called crofter is 
in no respect different from any 
ordinary farmer, except that 
his holding is smaller. He has 
a@ nineteen years’ lease; his 
house has been built by the 
landlord, who also has made, 
and in many instances keeps 
in repair, the by-roads which 
connect the district with the 
turnpikes; the landlord also 
has made the drains, or at 
least supplied the pipes which 
relieve his ground of super- 
fluous moisture. In a few in- 
stances the roofs are the prop- 
erty of the tenant, erected 
by himself, or purchased by 
him from the last outgoing 
tenant when he leaves: they 
are valued, and he receives their 
full value. This excellent 
practice is, however, fast being 
discontinued, which seems a 
pity, as the tenants kept their 
roofs in better repair when they 
owned and took an interest 
in them, besides doing the re- 
pairs cheaper than the land- 
lord could do; and the money, 
which they received either from 
the landlord or the incoming 
tenant, came at a moment 
when it was much needed to 
enable them to start in a new 
home. The east-coast crofter 
is usually a prosperous member 
of the community. He is 4 
great assistance to the large 
farms in the neighbourhood, 
especially in districts where 
labour is scarce. He supports 
himself and his family the 
greater part of the year, and 
his cart and his plough are 
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often at the service of his 
neighbours. The occasional 
wages he earns enable him to 
hold out in bad. years. 

Why, then, should there be 
any reluctance on the part of 
the landlords to break up the 
large farms, which do not pay 
as they used to do? Because 
it is the extra work on the 
large farms which provides a 
means of subsistence in bad 
times for the smaller holders, 
and because it is impossible to 
erect the necessary buildings 
without incurring an expend- 
iture that any obtainable rent 
would repay. 

Take, for instance, twenty 
acres of average land and sup- 
pose that the owner wished to 
turn it intoacroft. The prob- 
able rent received would be 
about £25 a-year, including 
buildings. Now these build- 
ings, at the present rate of 
erection, would certainly not 
cost the landlord less than 
£300. That would include a 
dwelling-house, which could 
not be put up in most districts 
to satisfy the requirements of 
the County Council under 
£150; it would also mean a 
stable, cart-shed, byre for the 
cows, and barn, which would 
cost another £150. The drain- 
age of twenty acres would prob- 
ably cost another £200: of 
course in a dry soil less drain- 
age would be required, but 
then there might be a scarcity 
of water of a quality to satisfy 
@ sanitary inspector, and the 
fetching of water would prob- 
ably cost as much as the 
drainage. 

Thus we see that there would 
be an initial outlay of at least 
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£500, or £20 a-year. Now this 
money would have to be raised 
by the landlord at 3} per cent, 
or, including legal expenses in 
raising and renewing loans, 
it would be about 4 per cent. 
Thus the landlord’s annual 
outlay would be— 


Per annum. 


Interest on buildings . £12 0 0 


Interest on drainage or 
water-supply . 
County and parish rates, 


8 0 0 


land tax, &c. ° ° 3 2 6 
Annual repairs to build- 


ings and management . 210 0 


£25 12 6 


Even this estimate allows 
nothing for road - making, if 
required. Now, supposing the 
wicked landlord who exacts a 
rent of £25 for a yearly ex- 
penditure of £25, 12s. 6d.— 
supposing this grasping indi- 
vidual to be swept away by a 
beneficent Government, what 
would a crofter owning his 
own land have to pay? 

He would still need house, 
byre, cart-shed, and stable, and 
for the £300 which this repre- 
sented he would probably have 
to pay at least £5 per cent, 
which is the ordinary rate 
charged by the local banks. 
His expenses work out— 


Buildings . £15 0 0 
Drainage, &c. . 10 0 0 

Owner’s rates, less income- 
tax 


, ; 22 6 
Annual repairs 


110 0 


£28 12 6 


No doubt some of these ex- 
penses would vary in different 
localities ; but even though in 
some favoured districts where 
both water-supply and drain- 
age are not required, yet on 
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any large estate a certain 
number of bad debts are sure 
to arise, which would largely 
diminish the small margin of 
profit which necessary expenses 
have left. Who, then, can 
wonder that few new crofts 
are built? 

Nevertheless, the agricul- 
tural community would get on 
badly without crofters. As 
one who knew both Highlands 
and Lowlands, both eastern 
and western counties, well 
once said: “Crofts do not pay, 
but no estate should be with- 
out them. They form a train- 
ing-school for the best class 
of farmer, and provide cheap 
labour for the large farms. 
Each large farm should have 
so many crofts attached to it. 
Crofters can only exist com- 
fortably by working on large 
farms in bad seasons.” 

The same gentleman said 
once, when some one was being 
praised for breeding shorthorns 
at a loss to improve the breed : 
“IT should prefer to breed 
crofters; they would not pay 
either, but they would be of 
more use to the nation.” 

Crofters have certainly been 
of great use to the nation. 
Many great men, many brave 
soldiers, many clever doctors, 
have come out from the crofts, 
and surely a race which pro- 
duces such splendid specimens 
of humanity should not be 
allowed to perish. A race 
that has enriched the annals 
of our country with so many 
noble names deserves some- 
thing better than to be made 
the shuttlecock of contending 
political parties, or to be 
dumped down in districts and 
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under conditions where it is 
impossible to make a liveli- 
hood. 

Unfortunately, natural causes 
seem to be effacing them. They 
certainly are diminishing. How 
is this to be arrested? By 
fixity of tenure, say some! 
That may benefit certain in- 
dividuals, but not the race, 
At present there is a decided 
progressive movement in the 
crofter community in the east- 
ern counties. It is continually 
recruited by the best and most 
industrious ploughmen and 
farm-labourers, whose great 
ambition is to save £100 or 
£150 in order to marry and 
take a croft. At the end of 
their nineteen years’ lease 
many of the crofters elect to 
give up their holdings. The 
thriftless and indolent men are 
thankful to be relieved of land 
that they cannot use; they 
return to service, and the land 
they have neglected is re-let, 
probably at a reduced rent, to 
some more industrious man. 
The prosperous crofter, on the 
other hand, takes a larger 
holding at the end of each 
term, till he reaches the sum- 
mit of his ambition as a large 
farmer. Many of the best 
farmers in the country have 
begun their career in this 
manner. But fixity of tenure 
will stop all healthy movement 
of this sori. Old crofts will 
no longer be available, as their 
holders will not leave, and the 
formation of new crofts has 
been shown to be too expen- 
sive. Thus the unfortunate 
ploughman will have te relin- 
quish his ambition. The small 
crofter, chained as a serf to 
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the soil, will have no prospect 
of exchanging his “but and 
ben” for a@ more commodious 
residence. A flowing stream 
will be arrested and converted 
into a stagnant pool. Surely 
no malicious fairy could have 
designed a more fatal gift. 

The capital which has hither- 
to aided the crofter in bad 
years, either with gifts of 
manure, reductions of rent, or 
several months of waiting for 
payment, will no longer be 
available, for the capitalist will 
lose interest in land which is 
virtually no longer his. 

Rates and taxes will still 
have to be paid, and show no 
signs of diminishing; houses 
will have to be built and re- 
paired; roads and drains will 
have to be made and main- 
tained. 

The twentieth-century crofter 
rightly enough will not rest 
contented with the old-world 
“elatch” or hut which sufficed 
for his forebears. He demands 
something better, and his de- 
mands are not unreasonable. 

We are told that scientific 
farming will effect wonderful 
economies in the future. It 
may be. A future generation 
may see marvels, They may 
see old-age pensions relieving 
the poor rates; Christian Scien- 
tists replacing the parish 
doctor; flying machines and 
aérial ships making roads no 
longer necessary; electricity 
regulating the rainfall of the 
future, so as to produce and 
dispel it when and where it is 
needed; the old volcanoes 
which we are told once existed 
in this country may resume a 
fertilising activity, or a new 


artificial manure may be dis- 
covered which, like radium, is 
inexhaustible, and will “make 
the wilderness to blossom as 
the rose.” 

Yes, wonderful things may 
lie hidden in the future, but 
one thing, alas! seems more 
probable, and that is, that in 
one form or another “the poor 
will never cease from the 
land.” 

In attempting to remedy 
this sad problem, we are too 
apt, as Mrs Browning says, 


“To talk by aggregates 
And think by systems, and being used 
to face 
Our evils in statistics, are inclined 
To cap them with unreal remedies 
Drawn out in haste.” 


And is the present legislation 
likely to be an exception to 
this rule? 

It is to be feared that in 
England few people take the 
slightest interest in the subject. 
As a poor crofter woman once 
said to the writer, “We are 
but a few poor sheep here in 
the wilderness, and how should 
the great folk in the towns 
understand what we feel.” 
Unfortunately the representa- 
tives of the crofting constitu- 
encies are too often either men 
who have been brought up in 
a town or whose sympathies 
are so local that they find it 
difficult to realise that legisla- 
tion admirably adapted to a 
squatter in the Hebrides might 
ruin the prospects of a small 
farmer in Banffshire or Aber- 
deenshire. Some few lairds 
who have held land or lived 
in various districts have some 
ideas of the different aspects of 
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the subject, but they are not 
likely to let their ideas be 
known. They have been so 
little used to any legislation 
that improved their prospects, 
that they have ceased to think 
any good can come out of 
Westminster. So they await 
events in a sullen silence. 

No doubt something is being 
done by establishing home in- 
dustries in certain districts, 
but these artificially nourished 
industries will never really 
solve the question. No legisla- 
tion that “the wit of man can 
devise” will bring back the 
shadow on the dial of time 
or revive the crofter of fifty 
years ago. All that can be 
done is to enable the very 
different crofter of to-day to 
adapt himself to the altered 
conditions which economic 
changes have produced in the 
world around him, — changes 


which, whilst they have im- 
proved the conditions of life 
in the cities, have complicated 
existence in outlying districts. 
Any improvements must be 
gradual and partial, if they 
are not to occasion more evils 
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and injustices than they were 
designed to remedy. 

Those who are seeking to 
advance their own interests by 
espousing the cause of this 
deserving class, will sooner or 
later find that they are build- 
ing houses on the sand and 
daubing their walls with un- 
tempered mortar, and the 
waves of time will shortly 
efface all trace of their efforts; 
but if this cause were ever 
espoused by such a man as 
Lord Shaftesbury or Howard, 
acting not for any party or 
personal reason, but solely 
actuated by the desire of pro- 
moting the good of his fellow- 
men and the eternal principles 
of truth and justice, then 
surely a new era might yet 
dawn for this interesting race 
both in Highlands and Low. 
lands. Should, however, their 
real interests be sacrificed to 
party exigencies and to flashy 
and showy legislation, then 
emigration on a large scale 
will again have to be resorted 
to, and the country will lose 
many stalwart and valuable 
citizens. 
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THE MILITARY OBLIGATIONS OF EMPIRE, 


“I propose, in the name of my colleagues, that the number of British soldiers shall 
be 20,000 fewer regulars than at the present date. I am able to say, in the name 
of the Army Council, that, considering the Army as organised through the number 
of men we have been able to get under the Militia principle, we should be able to 
mobilise in war, and keep prepared in time of peace, a force which contrasts with 
the old force as three army corps to two.”—[The Secretary of State for War in 
the House of Commons on July 12.] 


‘© Do not, I implore you, my lords, suffer our fellow-countrymen to continue any 
longer under the misconception that a small regular army is all that is needed for 
the security of India and other places ; that the defence of these islands can be in- 
trusted to insufficiently trained, insufficiently officered auxiliary forces ; and that 
it will be time enough when war breaks out or is imminent to arrange for the large 
reserve that will inevitably be required.” —[Field-Marshal Lord Roberts in the 
House of Lords on July 10.] 


‘* I believe that the voluntary principle overlooks the great moral value of the idea 
of a general patriotic obligation. As every citizen in this country has a right to 
have a voice in the control of its destiny, so he is bound, on the same principle, to be 
prepared to serve for its defence. . . . If a system which is adopted by every other 
great European nation, and by the one nation of Asia which has obtained a great 
position as a world Power, which was adopted by our own ancestors, by all the free 
nations of antiquity, is to be regarded as a system unworthy of a free people, I 
would ask myself, how does it come about that none of the great nations of Hurope 
which have adopted it shows any serious signs whatever of departing from it ?”— 





{Lord Milner in the House of Lords, July 10.] 


It is a miserable thought 
that the three great speeches 
from which we have extracted 
the above passages should be 
received by the nation with no 
more serious attention and re- 
flection than is given to the 
ordinary backwash of party 
politics. Let us consider the 
inward portent of these speeches. 
We have the authority of Lord 
Roberts, indisputably the great- 
est British soldier of our time, 
that we cannot depend upon 
our small regular army for that 
expansion which, under the 
stress of a great war, would be 
necessary for the defence of this 
empire. This, one would sur- 
mise, is evidence that no sane 
nation could afford to neglect. 
It is the studied opinion of 





a distinguished soldier, who, 
whatever his detractors may 
say, has brought to a success- 
ful termination every operation 
of war to which he has turned 
his hand ; and who, during the 
past sixty years, has watched 
the science of war develop 
concurrently with the rapid 
and terrifying advances, in 
design and power, of arms of 
precision. But it may be said, 
“These are only the views of 
a distinguished soldier. The 
soldier lives for war: he can 
contemplate nothing except the 
environment of war.” Even if 
we concede this point, yet there 
is another aspect: the soldier, 
although he may be prejudiced, 
is under no misapprehension 
as to the consequences of un- 
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successful war. But let us put 
the soldier away from us, and 
study the weighty words of 
warning from the great states- 
man who steered our interests 
through the stormy seas of 
revolt in South Africa. 

It cannot be said of Lord 
Milner, as it may be suggested 
of the professional soldier, that 
his vision has been perverted 
by that lifelong association 
with arms which, in the soldier, 
doubtless tends to magnify 
the importance of the busi- 
ness of war. Here we have 
the hard - headed, thoughtful 
statesman, who is guided in 
his calculations, not by any 
thought of professional ag- 
grandisement, but by the 
knowledge of the limitations 
of international arbitration 
and the awful calamity of ill- 
success in war. No living man 
can realise more fully than 
Lord Milner what the price 
of ill-success would mean to 
this empire: he has actually 
participated in the anguish of 
two states swept by the re- 
morseless hand of the invader, 
and has seen, as a co-ordinate 
result, a mighty continent so 
wasted and dwarfed, that a 
decade does not hold out 
promise of a healthy conval- 
escence. Can we, as a nation 
with responsibilities of empire 
such as no world Power has had 
on its shoulders in the past, 
listen unmoved to the warnings 
of our most trusted statesmen ? 
Lord Roberts, in a speech “re- 
markable alike for the width 
of its historical range and for 
the intense sincerity of its 
tone,” and Lord Milner, rein- 
forcing the distinguished Field- 
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Marshal’s arguments, have told 
us that there is no security for 
the nation that, instead of re- 
lying upon its whole manhood 
for its defence, is content to 
leave its military salvation in 
the hands of a small profes- 
sional class. Yet, what re- 
vulsion in popular feeling has 
been effected by these state- 
ments, which, in each case, 
were delivered as national 
appeals ? 

The result has been, as is 
shown by the quotation that 
heads this article, that the 
Secretary of State for War, 
clever and accomplished lawyer, 
on July 12, for four hours, 
held the House of Commons 
spell-bound with his person- 
ality, while, with all the foro- 
ible urbanity and self-satisfied 
aplomb in which he is a past 
master, he informed the nation 
that, in spite of the crying 
demand of every competent 
statesman and of every military 
expert for expansion, he pro- 
posed to reduce the military 
forces of the Crown by 20,000 
men. And then, with all the 
courteous address of the poli- 
tician intent upon ridiculing 
the intelligence of his immedi- 
ate listeners, he proceeded to 
expound, in kindly phrase, 
the old schoolboy problem of 
“how many blue beans make 
five” :— 


“T cannot express my obligations 
too deeply to my colleagues of the 
Army Council for assisting me to 
work out the scheme of reorganisa- 
tion which I have to present, and— 
in the hypothesis that reductions are 
right—the whole-hearted concurrence 
they have expressed in a proposal 
which, just because it is their own, 
I believe will result in the increase 
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of the efficiency of the British Army 
by fifty per cent.” 

There you are. There are 
your “blue beans”; but we 
question if the statement we 
have quoted is altogether 
honest. It is true that Mr 
Haldane put it to the Army 
Council that the Cabinet would 
require the experts to work 
a reduction on the existing 
estimates, and whole - heart- 
edly the latter have enabled 
him to show the reductions 
which his party unfortunate- 
ly insist upon; but this loyal 
co-operation has not been 
given for the reasons that 
Mr Haldane so patronisingly 
declaims. The Army Council, 
faced with the inexorable de- 
termination of the present 
Cabinet, have striven to do as 
little damage to the structure 
of the Army as possible, and 
to do such damage as was un- 
avoidable in such a way that 
it will be comparatively easy 
to reconstruct when the present 
evil hour has been tided over. 
Mr Haldane may address the 
House of Commons with all 
complacency, and quote with 
affected pride what he main- 
tains to be “the view of the 
Army,” but he will not make 
us believe that there is a single 
military member among his co- 
adjutors who will diagnose his 
scheme as being anything but 
the least permanently disastrous 
means of effecting the reduc- 
tion in expenditure forced upon 
them by a blind, narrow-mind- 
ed, and inconsequent coterie of 
legislators. It is the best that 
may be done in the miserable 
circumstances. Mr Haldane’s 
travail has produced an Army 
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Scheme, but there is not a 
professional soldier, in Pall 
Mall or out of it, or a states- 
man worthy of the name, who 
will admit that his amours 
with the present Cabinet have 
produced the Army Scheme 
that is consonant with the 
sacred trust of empire. 

Let us first examine what these 
obligations of empire comprise. 
Statistics show that while the 
area of the world is 52,000,000 
square miles, 12,000,000 square 
miles, a little less than one- 
fourth, is the British Empire ; 
that of the total 1,500,000,000 
of the world’s populace, 
403,000,000 are British sub- 
jects, and that the British 
Empire possesses about one- 
third of the world’s trade. In 
a word, the present Ministry 
is responsible for the safety 
and welfare of a quarter of the 
globe. By the same law of 
progression in the growth of 
all things, empires of such 
colossal size as our Own, un- 
less decaying, must expand and 
increase. In 1896 Lord Rose- 
bery reminded the nation that 
its possessions during the 
previous decade had been aug- 
mented by nearly 3,000,000 
square miles of territory. He 
also pointed out the gravity of 
the responsibilities entailed by 
such an acquisition of terri- 
tories. Yet we find, although 
our steady increase has in the 
same ratio increased our mili- 
tary liabilities, that our mili- 
tary efficiency is about to be 
reduced, to all intents and pur- 
poses, to the same standard as 
existed in 1897. Yet the ac- 
quisitions of territories, con- 
cerning which Lord Rosebery 
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sounded his warning, have been 
overshadowed by those which 
have come after them. The 
war of 1899-1902 brought us 
hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of territory. The late 
Government, alive to the march 
of events and the responsibili- 
ties incurred by these increases, 
—even though it never quite 
realised that no motive power 
yet invented would propel bat- 
tleships over hills and dales to 
impress the will of a Sea 
Power upon Inland States,— 
augmented the land forces of 
the Empire, first in 1897-98, 
and subsequently during the 
South African War. A steady 
current of obstruction, how- 
ever, has set in against this 
tide; and here we are in 1906, 
as Lord Roberts said in his 
at and patriotic speech 
before the Peers, with our first 
military experts despairing 
“of the country’s ever becoming alive 
to the danger of the unpreparedness 
of our present position until too late 
to prevent some fatal catastrophe. 
Nearly seven years have passed since 
the war in South Africa broke out, 
and one year has gone of our alliance 
with Japan. But the lessons that 
the war should have taught us have 
borne no fruit, and it would appear 
as if the nine years that remain of 
the alliance may pass without our 
house having been put in order.” 


Wewould implore our readers 
to consider this indictment a 
moment. We, the greatest em- 
pire the world has ever seen,— 
we, the rulers of 300,000,000 of 
Asiatic subjects,— must per- 
force enter into an alliance 
with an Asiatic race before 
we are able to set our house 
in order. 

But there is another aspect 
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of our military expenditure 
which appears to have totally 
escaped the wit of our legis- 
lators. We have pointed out 
that the British Empire pos- 
sesses about one-third of the 
world’s wealth. Has it never 
occurred that there lie within 
this vast accumulation of riches 
the very germs of those national 
dangers about which our pres- 
ent Cabinet is so complaisant ? 
George Washington had no 
mistaken view of the sordid in- 
fluences that may prompt even 
a friendly nation, when he told 
Congress that “‘to be prepared 
for war is one of the most 
effectual means of preserving 
peace.” Given this view: also, 
as South Africa proved to us, 
that we cannot improvise an 
instrument for effective land 
warfare at a moment’s notice, 
and bearing in mind that a 
practical development in aero- 
nautics is well within the range 
of possibility, and may any 
day diminish the exact relia- 
bility of naval defence,—we, 
as a business nation, should 
view the question of Army 
Estimates as a business pro- 
position, The only way to do 
this is to study the annual 
increase of the nation’s wealth, 
and to appropriate for its as- 
surance such sums as may 
reasonably be expected to en- 
sure us against the payment of 
an indemnity that would ruin 
the Empire. This, surely, is not 
a question of enlisting men to 
fit a monetary estimate, but 
of providing funds to furnish 
sufficient men to render our 
insurance policy gilt - edged. 
If the aggregate income of 
the Empire, as stated in ‘The 

















Times’ of the 5th July, is 
£3,200,000,000, it should be 
simple for an insurance actuary 
to inform us of the premium 
necessary to cover all risks. 
If the sum produced will not 
supply both an adequate sea 
and land protection, then we 
must turn to the measures 
which Lord Milner has been 
single-minded enough to 
espouse. “As every citizen in 
this country has a right to 
have a voice in the control 
of its destiny, so he is bound, 
on the same principle, to be 
prepared to serve for its 
defence.” If the ‘citizen has 
not been so blessed, by birth 
or education, with the means 
to enable him to subscribe an 
adequate share to the great 
national insurance fund, then 
let us legislate so that in lieu 
of cash he may give his ser- 
vices. Even if we were never 
called upon to fight—as in 
these circumstances would 
probably be the case — we 
should be a_ better nation 
if we dispensed with mercen- 
aries. Was it not Bacon who 
wrote “Of Empire and Armies ” 
in the following words ?—“ For 
their men of war, it is a dan- 
gerous state when they live 
and remain in a body, and are 
used to donatives, whereof we 
see examples in the janizaries 
and pretorian bands of Rome ; 
but trainings of men, and arm- 
ing them in several places, and 
under several commanders, and 
without donatives, are things of 
defence and no danger.” 

To sum up, we would con- 
sider as an act of treason the 
reduction of the land forces of 
this country by a single com- 
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batant. In this conviction, let 
us see what our Secretary of 
State for War proposes. 


THE NEW MAKESHIFT. 


The Secretary of State for 
War proposes: (1) To organise 
a striking force of 150,000 men. 
(2) To reorganise the Militia 
and to make it supply wastage 
for oversea service in time of 
war. (3) To establish a terri- 
torial army from the existing 
auxiliary forces, less a portion 
of the Militia. 

This is the constructive 
programme. The destructive 
portion is as follows: (1) To 
reduce the regular army by 
mustering out the 3rd Scots 
Guards, 3rd Coldstream Guards, 
3rd and 4th Northumberland 
Fusiliers, 3rd and 4th Royal 
Warwicks, 3rd and 4th Lanca- 
shires, and the 3rd and 4th 
Manchester Regiments, and a 
reduction in peace establish- 
ments of the Guards and Line 
battalions. 

(2) The conversion of 36 field 
batteries into training batteries, 
with reduced establishments, 
half to be 4-gun, half 2-gun 
batteries. 

(3) To juggle with certain 
departmental units in the 
Regulars and bring them upon 
a Militia basis, with the in- 
tention to supply departmental 
duties in time of war. 

At the first blush it seemed 
that a very reasonable make- 
shift had been developed out 
of Mr Haldane’s labour. The 
scheme was given to the House 
with all that benign charm of 
conviction which is possible 
when the speaker knows that 
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he has at his back a sheep- 
like majority yearning to 
keep office at any price, and, 
owing to iniquitous closure 
arrangements, is without a 
moment’s fear that his argu- 
ments will be shredded out in 
the fair debate such a delicate 
occasion deserves. With the 
practised force and vigour of 
the professional cause-pleader, 
the great lawyer made his case, 
and pressed his claim upon the 
House with those arts and 
graces which are the hypnot- 
ism of the Bar. 

But let us consider. What 
is this striking force that is to 
be fifty per cent better than 
any striking force that we have 
had before? Has it that homo- 
geneity of composition that is 
essential to the finished fighting 
unit? Here is its proposed 
state: 50,000 Regulars with 
the colours, 70,000 Reservists, 
and 30,000 Militiamen. This 
sounds well as it is rolled out 
with practised effect for the 
edification of the ignorant. 
But Mr Haldane must not 
tell us that his professional 
colleagues in Pall Mall came 
forward gratuitously to offer 
this. Remember this Expedi- 
tionary Force is the screen 
behind which a Militia second 
line is to be mustered and 
trained, as well as the Terri- 
torial Army, which at present 
is only a hypothetical promise. 
Is it not risking much to send 
out our first line equipped with 
reservists in the proportion of 
14 to 1 trained man; and to 
each group of 3 trained men, 
1 amateur? Also, what pre- 
cedent is there to show, as 
Mr Haldane suggests, that the 
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departmental duties of Am. 
munition and Food -Supply, 
Transport, Engineering, can be 
readily administered by ama- 
teur units? All precedent 
points in an opposite direc. 
tion. Ammunition and Food- 
Supply and Transport func- 
tions are branches which de- 
mand a very special and intel- 
ligent training in all ranks, 

But this is mere daisy-clip- 
ping. Where and how is the 
present scheme to supply the 
wastage of war; reinforce 
India ; and, leaving alone the 
home-defence duties of the Ter- 
ritorial Army, equip, train, and 
repair the second striking force 
which must be ready, in the 
event of success, to reinforce 
the original expeditionary force, 
and, in the event of disaster, 
to take its place? Totally 
ignorant of the lessons from 
Manchuria, the wastage of this 
expeditionary force is esti- 
mated at 50,000 in the first 
six months. For the sake of 
the military counsellors whom 
Mr Haldane drags with him 
into the mire, we will allow these 
numbers. How does the scheme 
propose to replenish this wast- 
age? From the Militia! Good, 
and how will these militiamen 
go to the front? Will they go 
as drafts, or complete units? 
Let them go as either! God 
help the general that has to 
command our Second Expedi- 
tionary Force, or the reinforce- 
ments for India and Egypt, 
for nothing but divine inter- 
vention will save him! 

We will “burk ” the question 
of the Artillery,—we have not 
the heart to face it. In this 
case let the soldiers of India 
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point the moral,—it concerns 
them very closely. When the 
ush comes, somebody will be 
without trained men to work 
the quick-firers. Let us hope 
it will not be India. We 
wonder if Mr Haldane has 
taken the trouble to find out 
from Winchester House the 
length of time calculated, in 
Germany, in France, in Japan, 
to train efficiently the simple 
field-gunner (1) to understand 
his weapon, so that numbers 
1 to 5 can be interchangeable 
in event of casualty; (2) to be 
sufficiently disciplined to sustain 
the strain of opposing artillery 
“preparation.” We would re- 
commend a further scrutiny 
into this question of emergency 
expansion before the proposed 
mutilation is undertaken. 

Mr Haldane says: “I think, 
having regard to the importance 
of artillery, to which the 
Powers are more and more 
awakening, to which the 
General Staff are awake, and 
of which the Army Council is 
convinced, we ought to en- 
courage the artillery in every 
way”! If this wholesale dis- 
sipation of our trained reserve 
of batteries for India is the best 
encouragement that the General 
Staff and Army Council is cap- 
able of, the sooner both bodies 
are replaced the better. For 
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after a close study of the War 
Secretary’s speech, and his 
implication of the Army 
Council in his schemes, we 
feel with Bacon,—“To con- 
clude, there is no decoying 
merchant, or inward beggar, 
hath so many tricks to uphold 
the credit of their wealth, as 
these empty persons have to 
maintain the credit of their 
sufficiency. Seeming wise men 
may make shift to get opin- 
ion, but let no man choose them 
for employment ; for, certainly, 
you were better take for busi- 
ness a man somewhat absurd 
than over-formal.” 

But we will never believe 
that the men of military reput- 
ation who compose the latter 
body, which apparently the 
War Minister can steer at will, 
have lent their talents, ex- 
cept in the forlorn hope that 
their manipulation of the pre- 
sent Government’s sentimental 
and miserable parsimony will 
do the nation less permanent 
harm than if they had left the 
visionary lawyer unadvised to 
work his own and the Cabinet’s 
wicked will upon our army. 
This indeed is patriotism, for 
in his catch - phrase rhetoric 
the War Minister has stulti- 
fied the military acumen of 
the Army Council to the whole 
world. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, THE SCHOOLS, AND THE LORDs, 


THE Report of the Royal 
Commission on Ecclesiastical 
Discipline, appointed more than 
two years ago, has now been 
issued, and, as was only to be ex- 
pected, does not satisfy every- 
body. If, however, it should 
have the effect of uniting the 
Moderate Evangelical party 
and the Moderate High Church 
party, constituting between 
them four-fifths of the clergy 
and at least three-fourths of 
the Anglican laity, against the 
two extremes, we could dis- 
pense with the approval of 
either of them. The fact that 
the Commissioners have been 
unanimous, and that we have 
no minority report, affords 
some ground for hope that 
this result may be attained. 

To the possible influence of 
this Report on the progress of 
the Education Bill we shall 
refer presently; but before 
doing so it will be better to 
ask ourselves what it really 
means, and how far its diag- 
nosis of the evils which it was 
intended to correct is in itself, 
and apart from all extraneous 
considerations, accurate. Some 
reform of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts must, in the opinion of 
the Commissioners, precede any 
permanent removal of the dis- 
cords which now agitate the 
Church. A certain class of 
offences may, as we shall see, 
be dealt with immediately. 
But the great majority of al- 
leged irregularities belong to 
the debateable land, involve 
protracted argument, and can- 
not be satisfactorily disposed 


of by the courts as at present 
constituted. The Commission- 
ers give up the Judicial Com. 
mittee of the Privy Council, 
which has, they say, lost what 
we doubt if it ever possessed, 
the confidence of the Church 
and Churchmen; and _ their 
recommendations for establish- 
ing a new tribunal may be 
thought, perhaps, by many 
persons the most important 
part of the Report. But for 
our present purpose it is more 
needful to glance at the con- 
clusions on which the Report is 
founded, and the “intention” 
with which it has been framed, 
than to criticise the machinery 
for giving effect to it. 

We must remember on the 
threshold that the Report deals 
only with the Church of Eng- 
land, with parties and prin- 
ciples as they exist inside her 
pale, and with these only. The 
questions at issue lie within 
a@ narrow compass. They do 
not concern the differences be- 
tween different Churches or 
different forms of Christianity. 
They relate only to differences 
between members of the same 
Church who profess allegiance 
to the same creed, and are 
bound by oath to observance 
of the same liturgy. We 
may not import into the 
discussion partialities drawn 
from other communions, or 
exclude from it considerations 
which other communions may 
reject. To put the matter 
briefly: as it is well known 
that the main object of the 
Commission was to investigate 
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the growth of Ritualism, with 
a view to the suppression of 
lawless irregularities in the con- 
duct of divine service embold- 
ened by a prolonged impunity, 
so of course it was necessary for 
the members of it to take the 
English Prayer- Book as their 
standard, and to hold that the 
test of lawlessness was whether 
any practice or ceremony com- 
plained of contradicted the 
teaching of the Prayer -Book. 
To go outside of these limi- 
tations would bring us face to 
face with controversies which 
the Commission was not called 
upon to touch, which are far 
too deep and too wide for dis- 
cussion in periodical literature, 
and which, indeed, have little 
to do with the points of im- 
mediate interest raised by the 
document before us. 

It is enough for us, there- 
fore, to take up those points 
which are what everybody is 
thinking of when Ecclesiastical 
Discipline is mentioned, — we 
mean those practices and cere- 
monies which make up together 
what is called Ritualism,—and 
to follow the Commissioners 
in their attempt to discrim- 
inate between those which 
are in strict conformity with 
Church of England teaching, 
those which do not contra- 
dict it, and those which are 
manifestly and flagrantly op- 
posed to it. Of the first we 
need say little. Such customs 
and observances as only sym- 
bolise doctrines which the 
Church has always held may 
be safely let alone. Of the 
third, it is sufficient to say 
that what the Church of Eng- 
land expressly condemns, no 
conscientious Churchman can 


deliberately adopt and yet re- 
main within her pale. As there 
is little or no difficulty in de- 
termining what such practices 
are,—a list of them is given 
at p. 75 of the Report,—there 
ought to be little or no diffi- 
culty in putting an end to 
them. It is when we come to 
the second category that our 
real difficulties begin. 

Ornaments, vestments, &c., 
symbolical of doctrines which, 
though the Church of England 
does not expressly teach them, 
are perfectly consistent, never- 
theless, with what she does 
teach, are to be tolerated, says 
the Report, under certain con- 
ditions. 

“There will probably be cases in 
which some practices significant of 
teaching Sele declared not to be 
contrary or repugnant to the articles 
or formularies of the Church of Eng- 
land may reasonably be allowed. But 
in no circumstances would this, in our 
opinion, be right, except under condi- 
tions of efficient regulation, and with 
careful re for the opinions and 
feelings of congregations” (par. 79). 

This was Dr Pusey’s opinion, 
which ought to be a warrant 
with High Churchmen for its 
soundness. At p. 19 we find 
that the Bishop of London, 
“having been a ed to by a 
thee ss of St Sarees Enfield, on 
the ground that the incumbent had 
announced his intention to introduce 
these vestments on and after Christ- 
mas Day 1904, replied that he always 
dissuaded clergy from introducing 
them against the wishes of the com- 
municants of their parishes, but that 
he found on inquiry that the vicar’s 
decision was based on the almost 


unanimous request of the communi- 
cants of the church, most of whom 


were parishioners.” 

He added that, in those circum- 
stances, the use of the vest- 
ments would “come within the 
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limits of the Bishop’s tolera- 
tion.” 

The following paragraph, as 
a summary of the position with 
regard to this particular class 
of irregularities, is worth quot- 
ing entire :— 


“Many witnesses have, however, 
argued that these vestments are in 
the public mind so closely associated 
with the Roman Church that their 
introduction into the Church of Eng- 
land, where, in fact, they were entirely 
discarded for 300 years, cannot fail to 
convey generally the impression that 
the Roman doctrine and practice are 
being brought back. They have 
urged that the attempt to restore 
such vestments is often accompanied 
by the restoration of a group of 
practices discarded at the Reforma- 
tion. It is replied that the force of 
this argument was greater fifty years 

o than now. What was then a com- 
plete and startling novelty has become 
a practice—a practice condemned by 
the law, but for thirty years un- 
repressed—in more than 1500 English 
churches ; and thousands of middle- 
aged persons now living have been 
accustomed to see these vestments 
worn as long as they can remember. 
It is urged that, unless the teaching 
of the clergy who wear these vest- 
ments be Roman, such persons may 
not see any necessary approximation 
to Rome in the use of vestments 
which even in Western Europe are 
not exclusively Roman.” 


It is here, we repeat, that the 
greatest difficulty may arise. To 
distinguish clearly between such 
irregularities as come within 
this second category from those 
which come under the first and 
third will, we fear, sometimes be 
impossible; while in the next 
place the legalisation of vest- 
ments, even though unrepressed 
for thirty years, and familiar 
to thousands of middle-aged 
persons who have been used to 
them from childhood, is likely 
to be warmly resented by the 
zealous Evangelicals. Yet this 


second category becomes of 
special importance when we re- 
member how it affects the great 
body of even moderate High 
Churchmen. These will be the 
men who will be the hardest hit 
by any enforced prohibition of 
this class of usages. And it is 
at this point that the prospect 
of uniting the two great middle 
parties in the Church seems to 
grow somewhat fainter. That 
it was the intention of the 
Commissioners to secure the 
acquiescence of the moderate 
High Churchmen by this con- 
cession there can be no doubt. 
It has been their object, while 
showing no quarter to Romanis- 
ing propensities, to deal gently 
with all such revivals as cannot 
justly be charged with these 
proclivities. 

It is a great misfortune that 
the two have got mixed up to- 
gether in the public mind. But 
if the Established Church is to 
be held together, the distinction 
between them must be steadily 
borne in mind. The Report 
advises the summary prohibi- 
tion of what is decidedly 
Roman, combined with the 
guarded toleration of what is 
confessedly Anglican. By a 
strict enforcement of the one, 
and a generous interpreta- 
tion of the other, is it too 
much to hope that a lasting 
peace may be secured? The 
Evangelicals, without whose 
energetic protests we should 
have had no Commission at 
all, will expect a literal and 
immediate fulfilment of the 
recommendation made at p. 
75 of the Report, and the 
High Churchmen must _ be 
satisfied with such qualified 
concessions in regard to vest- 
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ments and ceremonies as are 
suggested in paragraph 79. 
It will be for the Evangelical 
party to take care that limita- 
tions imposed in deference to 
their own religious views are 
carefully and honestly observed. 

The High Churchmen must 
remember that in one sense they 
are the aggressors. Ritualism 
is a bastard growth for which 
the High Church party is in 
a measure responsible; and 
should future legislation fall 
more heavily on them than the 
Commissioners suggest, it will 
have been provoked by excesses 
which have been naturally, if 
wrongfully, identified with their 
own tenets. 

We must all pray for unity. 
And the longer a settlement is 
delayed, the wider is the gap 
likely to become. By the per- 
manent alienation of either of 
the two great middle parties 
the field would be left clear 
for disestablishment. Rome 
would profit largely by the 
event, and become in time 
the most powerful religious 
organisation in this country. 

We are not prophesying. 
We merely indicate consum- 
mations towards which Angli- 
can dissensions, if permitted to 
continue, would appear to be 
gravitating. Let us trust 
that, when once satisfied 
of the coming expulsion of 
Romanism from the Anglican 
pale, there may be a union of 
all parties for the common 
good of the Church of Eng- 
land, by which alone, humanly 
speaking, it can be saved from 
disestablishment. 

Now that we have a dis- 
tinct assurance that practices 
plainly repugnant to the prin- 
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ciples of the Church of England 
are no longer to be tolerated, 
and that an extinguisher is 
finally to be placed on that 
flaunting Romanism which has 
too long been permitted to 
flourish on Anglican soil, like 
poppies in the wheat, we 
are rejoiced to think that 
one obstacle the less will lie 
in the path of the Opposition 
when the Education Bill comes 
before the House of Lords. 
That jealousy of clerical in- 
fluence, due in great measure 
to the excesses of ritualism, 
which has hitherto to some 
extent hampered the defenders 
of religious education, should 
cease to operate during the re- 
mainder of thestruggle. Even 
without this relief, we have 
no doubt that the Peers would 
have done their duty. With 
it their task should be, if not 
an easy one, free at least from 
those heated recriminations 
from which even the best of 
men, though working together 
for some important object, are 
not always able to refrain. 
Unless something is done on 
the Report the Bill will go up to 
the House of Lords altered in 
no essential respect from what 
it was when first submitted to 
the House of Commons. No 
single amendment of any con- 
sequence has been either pro- 
posed or accepted by the 
Government, whose usual prac- 
tice it has been to take away 
with the one hand what they 
have given with the other. Mr 
Birrell is a great master of 
this useful art ; but his devices 
in this case have been too trans- 
parent, and all his so-called 
concessions are seen to be 
illusory. All the Radical vices 
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of the Bill remain untouched. 
Denominational instruction is 
not to be given in the regular 
school hours, for fear, per- 
haps, it should prove infectious. 
The children are not to be re- 
quired to attend it, and the 
regular teachers are not to be 
allowed to give it. Mr Birrell’s 
latest device, “the State-aided 
school,” embodying the prin- 
ciple of “contracting out,” 
which we have always upheld, 
is coupled with conditions 
which rob it of all practical 
value. The “bilateral,” the 
latest effort of this construc- 
tive genius, is really too silly 
to be ridiculous. In our last 
number we said of this singular 
bargain that there was “no 
logical connection whatever 


between its two terms,” and 
on the last night of the Com- 
mittee debate (July 18) Mr 


Balfour used almost the same 
words: “He was perfectly un- 
able to see what logical or 
equitable connection there was 
between the privilege of giving 
denominational instruction and 
the privilege to the local au- 
thority of commandeering every 
school in their locality if they 
chose.” Poor Mr Birrell, con- 
scious of the mess which he had 
made of it, left his bilateral 
clause to the Committee, who 
rejected it by a large majority. 

The exceptions to the rules 
which restrict religious educa- 
tion, and silence those best quali- 
fied to impart it, still remain 
exceptions, and are confined to 
urban areas, where the Roman 
Catholics are more numerous, 
and denied to the rural dis- 
tricts, where the Church of 
England represents the vast 
majority. As the Bill has been 
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framed to meet the views of 
Nonconformists, the pertinac- 
ity with which this clause has 
been maintained is of course 
their doing. They pride them- 
selves on being the special rep- 
resentatives of Protestantism, 
and the way they show it is by 
allowing to the Church of 
Rome liberties and privileges 
which they refuse to the 
Church of England. So 
much for their Protestantism! 

Nothing can show more 
clearly the real nature of the 
whole measure than this par- 
ticular clause. There can be 
no earthly reason why the 
rural districts should not enjoy 
the same facilities as the urban 
areas, except that to grant 
them in the former would 
strengthen that Church which 
it is the object of the measure 
to destroy. Neither religion 
nor education has anything to 
do with the Bill. Itis a political 
job inspired by social jealousy, 
and worked by men careless of 
the means employed so long as 
the great end is gained. 

Yet, after all, the Govern- 
ment have not got what they 
hoped for when this clause was 
agreed upon. Their Noncon- 
formist allies may be pleased 
with the treatment of the 
Church of England, but the 
Government have not pleased 
the Roman Catholics. If the 
bitterest punishment a man 
undergo is the memory of “a 
crime perpetrated in vain,” 
Sir H. Campbell - Bannerman 
must have some uneasy mo- 
ments, Let those who wish to 
know what the Roman Cath- 
olics themselves think about 
the matter read the leading 
articles in ‘The Tablet.’ 
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When the Bill is before the 
House of Lords we trust they 
will at once recognise its real 
character. The debates in 
the House of Commons have 
stripped it of the very clumsy 
disguise in which it first ap- 
peared, and if the friends of 
the Church had not done it 
in the House, the friends of 
the Government would have 
done it in the press. It can, 
indeed, have escaped hardly 
any one competent to form 
an opinion on the subject, 
who made a study of the Bill 
when it first appeared in print, 
that under the specious pre- 
text of a zeal for education 
a covert blow was aimed at 
the Church of England. But 
‘Maga’ was the first to say 
so in so many words. And 
what we wrote on the first 
of May, just three months ago, 
has since that time been gen- 
erally recognised, and emphat- 
ically asserted by Mr Balfour. 
We then said: “ Ministers, in- 
stead of dispensing that even- 
handed justice of which they 
make such boastful profession, 
have openly taken the field 
on the side of the Noncon- 
formists in their organised 
attack on the Church. They 
have proscribed her Prayer- 
book, silenced her teachers, 
and annexed her property. 
And this they have done in 
obedience to their Noncon- 
formist masters, who now 
begin to think that their op- 
portunity has arrived. A gen- 
eration brought up in ignorance 
of the history, the principles, 
and the liberality of the 
Church of England will, it 
is thought, more readily ac- 
quiesce in her destruction.” 


We recommend these words to 
the attention of all such mem- 
bers of the Upper House as may 
honour us with their attention. 
Debate after debate, down to 
the conclusion of Part L, only 
proved more and more con- 
clusively their literal truth. 
The House of Lords must take 
up this Bill as being simply an 
attack on the rights and liber- 
ties of the Church of England 
with a view to her ultimate 
disestablishment. There is no 
necessity to labour this point. 
We have pressed it on our 
readers so frequently in the 
course of our remarks upon 
the Bill, that any lengthened 
exposure of the real intention 
of the Government is no longer 
necessary. But what we would 
urge upon the House of Lords 
is this, to keep this “inten- 
tion” constantly before their 
eyes, and to make it the basis 
of all their criticism. In a 
debate upon the second reading 
there will be no necessity to 
anticipate the work of Com- 
mittee. The greatest service 
which the House of Lords 
can now perform is to hold 
up before the public eye the 
real character of the Bill, to 
expose its original design, and to 
take care that no one who feels 
the slightest interest in the 
subject shall remain ignorant 
of its object. This should be 
done without any unnecessary 
discussion of minor details. 
A few leading provisions are 
quite enough for the purpose. 
We should deprecate any refer- 
ence whatever to particular 
amendments. The Bill is, 
under another name, an organ- 
ised attack on the Constitution 
in Church and State, and, as 
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such, should be first hung up 
to public obloquy, and after- 
wards, if necessary, taken down 
and reconstructed. 

But this is a secondary 
consideration. The important 
point is that between this time 
and next October the public 
should be made fully aware of 
what it is that the House of 
Lords is called upon todo. This 
is simply to defend the Church 
of England from immediate 
robbery and ultimate disestab- 
lishment. The proofs of what 
we say have been so regularly 
furnished duriag the progress 
of the Bill, and only quite re- 
cently have received such signal 
illustration, that it would be 
waste of time to recapitulate 
them. We are happy to think 
that the Report on Ecclesiastical 
Discipline will strengthen the 
hands of the Peers, who should 
now be able to depend on the 


support of all loyal churchmen. 

But if that part of the Bill 
which is concerned with re- 
ligious education spells dis- 
establishment, that which deals 
with Welsh education is the 
sign-post which points to Home 


Rule. In the debate (July 17) 
on clause 37, Part IV., regard- 
ing the appointment of the 
Welsh Council of Education, 
this was several times pointed 
out by Mr Balfour, and not 
denied either by the Govern- 
ment or any of the Welsh 
members. No doubt, in the 
House of Lords this lurking 
element of separatism will 
receive its due share of at- 
tention. But of scarcely less 
importance is the machinery 
by which Mr Lloyd - George 
proposes to effect his object; 
and even this is almost eclipsed 
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by the light-hearted manner in 
which a great constitutional 
change, based on a private mem. 
ber’s amendment, was forced 
through the House without a 
word of notice beforehand or 
time allowed for discussion, 
All we know is, that there is 
to be a Minister of Welsh 
Education with a Department 
under him, and supposed to 
control a Welsh Educational 
Council. He seems intended 
to share his responsibilities 
with the President of the 
Board of Education, to whom 
on religious and controversial 
topics there is to be an ap- 
peal, while on other subjects 
it will be to the Welsh 
Minister. State-aided schools 
in Wales are to be taken out 
of the Welsh educational sys- 
stem and to be handed over 
to the English Education 
Minister, ‘‘under a code which 
he has not authorised, and 
for which his Department is 
not responsible.” Thus we 
should have two Education 
authorities, between which 
there must inevitably be con- 
stant friction. How the Welsh 
Education Minister is to “con- 
trol” the Welsh Council we 
are not told. No machinery is 
provided for it; but as the 
poor man is to have no salary, 
and cannot therefore be “got 
at” in Parliament, he will not 
perhaps take his duties very 
seriously. The whole clause 
as left at present is a mass of 
confusion and contradictions, 
which the House of Lords must 
unravel as best it can. Mr 
Lloyd - George takes credit to 
himself for the ‘“ concessions” 
which he has made to the 
Opposition. We do not deny 
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the concessions. But nobody 


knows better than himself what 
his own party have gained by 
them. 

The dodge, for we can call it 
nothing else, by which this 
consummation was brought 
about was worthy of its authors. 
The original clause, sub-section 
5, provides “that the Board of 
Education shall in each year 
pay to the Council of Wales 
any money which may be 
granted by Parliament in re- 
spect of Education Fees in 
Wales.” But nothing is said 
about Parliamentary control 
over the money, nor is any 
person indicated who should 
be responsible to Parliament for 
its management. It was fore- 
seen, of course, that the Opposi- 
tion would object to the un- 
controlled expenditure of 
national funds by local or 
provincial authorities. This 
was the trap laid. Mr Smith 
moved his amendment, placing 
the Welsh Council, which he 
preferred to call “a consulta- 
tive education committee,” 
under the Board of Education. 
Mr Lloyd-George jumped at 
the suggestion. Oh, said he 
in effect, if Parliamentary con- 
trol is what you want, you shall 
have plenty of it. Mr Smith’s 
amendment was to the effect 
that “the President of the 
Board of Education shall be 
responsible to Parliament for 
any act of the Welsh Central 
Committee done in the exercise 
of any of the powers of the 
Board of Education delegated 
to the Committee under this 
section, and shall have full 
control over the Committee in 
respect of the exercise of such 
VOL. CLXXX.—NO. MXC. 
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powers.” Mr Lloyd -George 
cheerfully “‘ accepted both these 
conditions” — only he didn’t. 
For at this point he let the 
cat out of the bag. 
Theresponsible Minister must 
not be the President of the 
Board of Education. They 
must have a separate Welsh 
department, with a Minister of 
the Crown at the head of it. 
This was what he and his party 
had been playing for all along: 
and the clever way in which 
they contrived to get it in 
the form of “‘a great conces- 
sion” to the Opposition is 
worthy of all admiration. Mr 
Lloyd-George wanted an in- 
stalment of Home Rule, but 
he wanted somebody else to 
pay for it. So he contrived 
to let it appear that it was 
granted as a favour to the 
Opposition, who were thus 
made to seem answerable 
for a principle which they 
had always steadfastly op- 
posed. It was a smart 
stroke of business, we ad- 
mit. Just change the name 
of the Minister, says Mr 
Lloyd - George; it is a mere 
matter of form. It will make 
no difference. I accept the 
substance of your amendment. 
And thus a wholly new prin- 
ciple is smuggled into the 
constitution, in vindication of 
which even Mr Asquith’s for- 
ensic dialectic entirely broke 
down. The Government pro- 
position, he said, was merely 
in the direction of giving 
greater Parliamentary control 
over Welsh education, which 
is what the Opposition wanted 
—an argument which falls 
under the head of what logi- 
U 








cians call the fallacy plurium 
interrogationum, when two pro- 
positions are advanced under 
cover of one. The answer is, 
Yes; the Conservatives wanted 
greater Parliamentary con- 
trol, but not the principle of 
Home Rule tacked on to it,— 
a distinction which Mr Asquith 
ignores by treating the two 
things as one. Such sophis- 
tries may answer very well 
in addressing a court of law, 
but are rather out of place 
in Parliament, especially when 
the speaker is a Minister of 
the Crown, who should have 
left all such tricks of the trade 
behind him when he took his 
seat upon the Treasury Bench. 

We need here only add that 
a Welsh Conservative agent 
has knocked the bottom out of 
Mr Lloyd-George’s argument 
as to the unanimity of Welsh 
Conservatives,! for which, how- 
ever, Mr Lloyd-George almost 
did the same kind office him- 
self, since he admitted that 
when the conference took 
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place at which this alleged un- 
animity was exhibited, the Bill 
was not in existence! It is not 
very likely that any number 
of Welsh Conservatives would 
have sanctioned a measure 
placing religious education in 
Wales at the mercy of the 
“passive resisters,” which 
would certainly be the effect of 
the Bill if carried in its present 
form. That, however, we are 
confident it never will be. The 
House of Lords cannot possibly 
accept the Welsh scheme of the 
Government. Intoxicated for 
the moment by the posses- 
sion of almost absolute power, 
the Government seem to have 
grown careless of their own 
reputation. They can afford 
to defy criticism and to laugh 
at precedents. Constitutional 
usage and Parliamentary law 
they do not condescend to 
diseuss. And we must look 
to the House of Lords to recall 
them to a sense of obligations 
which no former Government 
has ever ventured to disregard. 


[P.S.—We cannot forbear from adding to these remarks a few 
words of condolence with the distinguished statesman who has 
recently experienced a loss than which few that fall to the lot 


of mortal man can be accounted heavier. 


The death of a young 


and beautiful wife to whom he was tenderly attached, and who 
repaid his affection with equal warmth, would by itself justify 
them. But when we add to this, that by her tact, her courtesy, 
and her charming manners she rendered him invaluable service 
in the performance of his public duties, it is difficult to express 


in adequate terms the extent of his bereavement. 


The con- 


sciousness that the large majority of Lord Curzon’s countrymen 
are sharers in his sorrow may do something to alleviate it. But 
the wound is too deep to be speedily healed, and the brief and 
respectful assurance of our heartfelt sympathy is all that we 


can offer.—Ep. B. M.] 





1 See ‘Standard,’ July 20. 
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